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INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 



BY PROFESSOR SKEAT. 



It has always been the intention of the Enoltsh Dialect Society to 
reprint certain Selected Specimens of various dialects, in order to 
exhibit them, as it were, in their living state. But there were several 
other undertakings of more immediate importance, such as the Biblio- 
graphical List in particular, which required more immediate attention. 

After the completion of the Bibliographical List, the reprinting 
of twenty-two Glossaries, and the issuing of various other publica- 
tions which are, we hope, of sufficient interest and importance to be 
placed before the members of the Society, it was to be expected that 
a wish should be expressed for the reprinting of specimens of the 
living speech. In order to meet this want in some degree, the present 
Part has been undertaken. The two pieces which have first received 
attention are sufficiently well-known and have a certain admitted 
value of their own, such as to render them worthy of being issued to 
members at some time or other, and they are accordingly issued now. 

It is quite true that the ' Exmoor Scolding and Courtship * have 
been reprinted over and over again, and may, in fact, be bought in a 
cheap form at a railway book-stall, but the present reprint is very 
diiferent from those that have preceded it. The editor has not only 
given us a glossic version, but has added numerous notes, all of much 
value and interest. We are now told whether the writer is at any 
moment using the true dialect of the peasantry or whether he is 
indulging in literary English, and even inventing, here and there, 
forms such as do not accord with the living speech at all. Thus the 
first of our Specimens is issued under very favourable circumstances, 
and cannot but prove extremely useful as an authoritative book of 
reference. The Scolding and Courtship were evidently written, in the 
first instance, merely to amuse; but, after the lapse of more than 
a century, during which time they have been reprinted at least a 
score of times, they now serve a more useful purpose as specimens 
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wliicb, notwithstanding certain faults, possess a permanent philolo- 
gical interest ; particularly in the number of words and grammatical 
forms which, though common in English of a much earlier date, are 
now obsolete in literary English, but are preserved in these dialogues, 
and are still living in the spoken dialect. 

Of ' The Bran New Wark * it is not necessary to say much. It is 
not exactly in the spoken dialect, but rather a piece of literary 
English abounding in the use of provincial words, written by one 
who was familiar with the living speech. Instead of being an 
accessible book, like the preceding, it is very scarce, which was an 
additional reason for reprinting it. I have pointed out that there 
were really two editions of it, which differ but slightly. The 
various readings are given at p. 209. The construction of the 
Glossarial Index was rather tedious than difficult. I have shewn 
that most of the words used by the author are such as are explained 
in the very first glossary reprinted by the Society, and that there are 
grounds for believing that we thus possess what are, in fact, the 
author's own explanations. As to one or two words, such as j^ (- 

prickings and flushcocksy I had a little difficulty ; but on submitting 
the proof-sheets to Mr. W. Jackson, of Eleatham House, Carnforth, 
these words were promptly and definitely solved, and I beg leave to 
express my thanks for this timely assistance. To make quite sure, 
Mr. Jackson took the trouble to send me a 'flushcock* and a 'sieve' 
by post ; and, on submitting these to the inspection of Mr. Britten, 
he at once pronounced them to be Juncus lamprocarpus and Juncus 
effiistis : a result which is highly satisfactory. 

It is hardly possible to say when the present series of reprints 
will be continued. It is easy, on the one hand, to say that 'more 
ought to be done ; * but experience shews, on the other hand, that 
it is by no means easy to find editors who will give us their time 
and take sufficient pains ; whilst it is at the same time undesirable 
that the supervision of the reprints should be lightly taken in hand 
and perfunctorily performed. If some of our members who are 
anxious to see more of these reprints, and who have the necessary 
knowledge, will offer their services as editors whilst indicating 
specimens which are worth reprinting, they will do the Society a 
great service. Otherwise suggestions as to what is wanted rather 
tend to embarrassment than afford hearty and genuine help. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



-H- 



Thb great value to students of any true specimens of South- 
Western English Dialects consists in the fact that they are the living 
descendants of what was once the literary and courtly language of 
England. From the time of Alfred or earlier, until after the 
Korman Conquest, for a period of some two hundred and fifty years 
before 1100 — the West-Saxon English of Alfred, or, as it is called, 
the Anglo-Saxon, was the only written or literary form of speech of 
the country, and it is in the main to the writings of that period that 
we must look for the ground-work upon which our modem English 
has been built up. Then came the Xorman Conquest with its vast 
revolution ; after which, until far on in the fourteenth century, English 
as a national and recognized language did not exist. French and Latin 
were the written languages of the Court and of the Church— of aU 
officials, and of all Ecclesiastics. All this while, however, English was 
still the vernacular, and consequently throughout the period are to be 
found various examples of this spoken tongue, written down with more 
or less accuracy of spelling in the different dialects spoken by the 
respective authors. These writings, however, were but dialects, and 
however valuable they may now be to us, as samples of the talk of 
our forefathers, they were, at the time they were written, to the 
dominant governing classes, much the same as similar writings would 
be now, if written in Welsh or Gaelic. One consequence of the 
utter disuse of English as the official tongue was, that the native 
writer of each district began to write according to the varieties of his 
native speech, and hence are found wide divergences from the original 
tongue in form and pronunciation. These have been classified 
according to the districts in which they prevailed, as Early Southern 

English, Early Midland English, and Early Northern English. 

b2 
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Until al)out a.d. 1300, we have specimens only of the two former, 
but from that date to about 1400 the three forms of English existed 
together, and in them can be traced the various changes, the constant and 
inevitable assimilation of foreign words, and the consequent devel(^ 
ments of the language down to the time of Wycli£fe and Chancer. 
It may be said that during this period of nearly three hundred years, 
English, 86 a Kterary language, was in a larvif orm stage, seemingly 
inactive and despised, but yet going on with its life — now casting 
a slough of inflexion, now changing its construction, until at last it 
reasserts its claim to be the language of the people, through the two 
great writers of it — ^Wycliffe and Chaucer, and the father of English 
typography, William Caxton. These all spoke the !MQdland dialect 
and wrote in it, and henceforth the Midland became the literary 
form, which has developed into what is now the recognized standard 
of modem English. But for this accidental and fortuitous exaltation 
of the Midland dialects, our modem speech might have been based 
on the Southern form, and in that case it would now have been polite 
to say ' the vield was a zowed with zeed — -you can zee how vast it do 
growy,' &C.1 

That this is so, a mere cursory glance through some of the 
Southern writers of the thirteenth century will abundantly show; 
In the ' Ancren Eiwle,' about a.d. 1220, we find /or spelt wr; fly, 
vli^e ; fourth^ veor^ ; fiftk, vvfte, &c. * Eobert of Gloucester,* about 
1300, we find spelt jifr*^, verst; fast, vo^eand uaste ; faivy vair, &c. 
Later and last, 'John of Trevisa,' about 1387, Yias for spelt vor; 
forthy vorp ; few, veaw ; fight, vy^te, &c. 

Besides these peculiarities, there are many others which though 
common enough in the Western Dialects, are not polite English — 
yet we find them written by these old writers precisely as they are 
spoken to-day. For instance, * Eobert of Gloucester' says, as pe 
hende he dude verst The same word dude for did or acted, would 
be so spoken now. Again, po is used by him for then — so it is 
commonly now — liche, the common adverbial affix then, is like now. 



> All this is very ably and fully treated by Dr. Murray in the article, 
English Language,' in the ' Encyclopedia Britannica,' New Ed. 1879. 
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instead of the modem and polite ly. See W. S. Gram., jp. 81. Tlie 
inflexion of the infinitive, in intransitive verbs, the peculiar charac- 
teristic of modem South-Westem dialects, exists in precisely the 
same form as in the modem dialects in ' Robert of Gloucester.' For 
instance, where ^e due Willam anon uorhed aXte his, ^at non nere eo 
wod to rohby : neno maner harm do }ere, (See W. S. Gram., p. 49:) 

A common fomi at present in South-Westem dialects of the 
past participle of to be is Vrhee, instead of been^ the polite. 
' Eobert of Gloucester ' spells this i^e, and in the ' Exmoor Scoldh 
ing ' it is a 6e^. 

The latest writer of note in the English of South-Western England 
was John of Trevisa, and in his writings are many of the peculiarities 
still found in the South-Westem dialects — as eomejr for runneth ; a 
for he, &c. After his time, which was contemporary with Chaucer, 
we look in vain for specimens of the South-Westem English — indeed, 
theliceforward it existed only as a dialect, and was used, much as it now 
is in ' Punch,' as an example of an uncouth, barbarous form of the 
language, fit only to be the type of clowndom. It has, however, 
been handed down in its spoken form with fewer departures from 
its parent stock than its sister dialect, the Midland — now become the 
English of literature ; sa that in a living form are now to be heard in 
the South-West, words and pronunciation which have remained un- 
altered at least since the time of Simon de Montf ort To trace back 
these forms from the present to those times is a study of great interest, 
and it is moreover the best means of understanding the true history 
of the language. For this purpose it is desirable to discover, and to 
preserve every scrap of writing in which any Southr Western dialectal 
expressions occur. From the xiv. Qentury to Shakspere, a period of 
over two hundred years, excepting the ' Chronieon Vilodunense,' a 
poem of Old Wiltshire dialect of about 1420, there is a blank. The 
newly invented printing-press, during all this time, seems to have had 
no type for any but Midland and Northern writers ; until at last we 
have, in our great dramatist, a mere fragment in ' King Lear ' (Act 
IV. sc. vL). This, however, is of gteat value as the first instance 
of the Ich (I, ego) of earlier writers having become ch before a vowel 
and ise before a consonant. No doubt these few words put into 
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the mouth of Edgar, were mere stage dialect, but the t;*8 and 7^%^ then 
as now, served to mark a Southern speech, and were even then 
assumed as batting a clown's disguise. Ben Jonson, in his ' Tale 
of a Tub,' makes several of his characters pronounce their f% and «'s 
as V and z. Also in the first two scenes he makes HUts use Ich and 
ck for J, but this form is not continued throughout the play. Jonson 
makes his characters use some very unmistakable West Country 
phrases — as * Valentine's Ere was thirty year,' i, e, * 30 years ago on 
Valentine's Eve ' (Act I. sc. i). * Thik same ; ' * uUf * hurt ' for him. 
This too, is but stage dialect, like his friend Shakspere's ; for he makes 
To-pan say, * you mun look,* &c., in the same sentence with zin 
and zure — thus mixing Northern with Western. 

Two or three fragments of Somersetshire are all that exist of the 
seventeenth century — of these the most important is * The Somerset- 
shire Man's Complaint,' said to have been written by one Thomas 
Davies, between 1614 and 1648. It is preserved in the Lansdowne 
MS. 674, in the British Museum. I am indebted to Mr. Herrtage's 
industry for a copy of this from the original MS., and it is here 
printed for the second time only. It first appeared in Brayley's 
f Graphic and Historical Illustrator,' 1834. Mr. Herrtage was 
unaware of this fact, stated in the Bibliographical list. Series A, 
Part II., published by this Society, and is quite entitled to all the 
credit of a discovery. 

The * Complaint ' was evidently written about the time of the 
great rebellion, but except as a link in the long chain of years from 
* Trevisa ' down to the * Exmoor Scolding,' it is of little value. It is 
a literary production, and its Somersetshireisms are just those to be 
found in Shakspere's fragment. They prove the prevalence in the 
seventeenth century of the ch for J, which, as seen in the * Exmoor 
Scolding,' was very common for more than a hundred years later, but 
which is now no longer a feature of Somerset dialect, and except in 
a very circumscribed district is quite obsolete. 

As a specimen of the dialect the ' Complaint ' is very inferior to 
the * Scolding and Courtship,' and yet it must have been written by 
a West country man, for no other would have used the word agreed 
in the sense it implies in v. 5. 
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THE SOMEESETSHIRE MAN'S COMPLAINT. 

Gods BoddikinB 'c hill worke no more 
dost thinke 'a hill lahor to be poore 

no no ich haue a doe.^ 
If this be nowe the world & trade 
that I must breake & Eogues be made 

Ich will a plondring too. 

'Chill sell my cart & eake my Plow 
and get a zwird if I know how 

for I meane to be right 
'Chill leame to drinke to sweare to roare 
to be a Gallant, drab, & whore 

no matter tho nere fight. 

But first a warrant that is vitt 
fi^m Mr.' Captaine I doe gett 

twill make a sore a doo 
For then 'c haue power by my place 
to steale a horse without disgrace* 

and beate the owner too. 

God blesse vs what a world is heere 
can' neuer last another yeare 

yoke cannot be able to zow. 
dost think I euer 'c had^ the art 
to plow my ground up with my Cart 

My beast^ are all I goe^ 

^ This is still the p. part of doy pronounced thdio, and rixyming still with 
too (teo*), precisely as it is found in the writers of the xiiL and ziv. century. 

* StUl a usual custom to put Mr. before a title, as Mr, Parson, Mr. Tumey, 
Mr. Fish-jowder, Mr. Gin-lmun, especially when a sneer or slight is implied.* , 

* A good example of the omission of the nom. case. (See W. S. G., p. 34.) ' 
^ This must be an error ; the author in Ms desire to put in the ch as often 

as possible has here inserted it out of place. It should probably read Dost think 
that euer 'chad the art* 

^ Beast, used collectively, is stUl a plural noun. (See W. S. Gram., p. 9.) 

* The p. part of go. The prefix is spelt a in the first verse— a capital / is 
quite a novelty. This form is still that of the dialect, while agone signifies ago. 
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Ize had zixe oxen tother day 

and them the Bonndheads stole awaj 

a Mischief be their speed 
I had six horses left me whole 
and them the Cavileers have stole 

Gods zores they are both agreed.^ 

Here I doe labor toile & zweat 
and dure the cold, hot, dry & wett 

But what dost think I gett. 
Fasd' lust my Labor for my paines 
thes Garrizons haue all the gaines 

And thither all is vett.^ 

There goes my come my beanes & pease 
I doe not dare them to displease 

they doe zoe zweare & vapor. 
Then to the Governor I come 
And pray him to discharge the some 

but nought can get so^ paper. 

Gods bones dost think a Paper will 
Keep warme my back & belly j&U 

Ko, no, goe bume the note 
K that another yeare my veeld 
no better profitt doe me yeeld 

I may goe cut my throate. 

1 This word is still used in precisely the sense here implied, viz. a conspiring 
together, and not simply an agreement. Twos a Agreed thing, is a most conunon 
expression, meaning that the matter was the result of a plot or conspiracy. 

* This form is obsolete— though it may survive in fags ! 

* p. part, of to fetch — ^it is now soimded rather broader — vcuU or vaut* 
There is an old proverb very commonly used — Vwwr u-vawt, Dee'Ur w-hawt, 
i,e. 'Farfetched, dear bought.' Gk>wer, the contemporary of Chaucer, has 
<Tale of the Coflfers)— 

' And then he let the coffers f et 
Upon the board, and did them set.' 

* The use of so for save or except is now quite obsolete. 
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If any money 'c liaue in store 

then straight a warrant come therfore 

or I must plundred^ be 
And when 'c haue shuffled yp one pay 
then comes a new without delay 

was euer the like a zee.' 

And as* this were not greife enow 
they have a Thing called Quarter^ too 

Oh ! that's a vengeance^ waster 
A pox vpon't they call it vree 
*C ham sure that made vs slaues to be 

And euery Eoage our Master. 

Vcrum. 
(Collated by the Editor vnth the original MS.) 



Of the history of the * Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ' nothing 
really authentic seems to be known. The * Courtship ' in its present 
form first appeared in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' for June 1746, 
prefaced by a letter signed *H. Oxon.' [Exoni], in which it is stated 
to have been ' first written by a clergyman of Devonshire, near the 
forest of Exmoor, but, I believe, has received some additions.' * The 
writer marks several words with an asterisk, which he requests to 
know the meaning o£' This was followed by the * Scolding' in July, 
1746,® in the same magazine. 

''In the next month appears an article dated 'Exon. 12 Aug. 
1746,' and signed ' Devoniensis,' in which the writer states^ that he 



1 This word would be still ]^Tonoxmced pluun'dred or pluun'dreed—ao also 
mas'akreed for massacred, 

' The p. part, of to see is now u-zeed* 

' The use of as lot if in this sense is quite obsolete. 

^ The allusion here is to the custom of quartering soldiers upon the farmers 
and householders. 

* vengeance waster would now be rendered DevU of a waster. The word is 
used in the ' Exmoor Scolding' in the same way. 

* The quotations here, and on p. 10, are from a note in MS. by Sir F. 
Madden, dated 1834, attached to the copy of the 7th edition, now belonging to 
the E. P. S., but which previously belonged to him. 
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has lived a good while within the Forest of Exmoor, and subjoins 
a vocabulary of all the words in the two Devonshire Dialogues, with 
the addition of some others, which formed the basis of the Glossary 
in the Edition of 1771. This correspondent, whoever he was^ is not 
the author of the Dialogues, as appears from his remarks. 

"In the same vol, p. 57 (Gent. Mag.), is a vocabulary of the 
Lancashire Dialect, taken from the first Edition of * Tim Bobbin ' 
(which appears at length in the 'British Mag.' of that year, 1746), 
and a specimen of the Dialect at the end, which is copied into tiie 
preface of the 7th Ed. of the 'Exmoor Scolding,' 1771. 

" In the same vol., p. 567, is an interpretation of Angle-homing, 
&c., by ' Devoniensis ' ; and p. 644 is another communication from 

* Devoniensis,* dated *Exon. 8 Dec. 1746,* correcting his interpreta- 
tion of Bone-shave, and sending a charm for its cure. 

" I^ow this interpretation and charm is entered in the MS. folio 
at p. 31, and is there ascribed to Mr. Wm. Chappie, which identifies 
the latter with ' Devoniensis,' and probably also proves him to be 
the Editor of the Edition of 1771 and previous ones." See note 6, 
p. 9. 

In 'Blackwood's Magazine' for February, 1819, appeared a 
reprint of a portion of the 'Exmoor Courtship,' accompanied by 
what the author is pleased to call a translation,^ and in a preface 
thereto he says, but without giving his authority, that it is probably 
as old as the time of Henry YII. This may be so in substance, but 
it is quite evident that the text of both the ' Courtship ' and of the 

* Scolding,' as we now have them, were written by the same hand — 
believed to be * the Reverend William Hole, B.D., who was appointed 
Archdeacon of Barnstable in 1744,' and who died 1791. He is the 

* neighbouring clergyman ' referred to in the preface, which was first 
published with the 7th edition in 1771. 

On the other hand, Sir John Bowring says (* Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association,' 1866, Part v. p. 28) — " The authors of the 

* Exmoor Scolding ' and * Exmoor Courting ' were Andrew Brice and 



1 At the end of the portion published in ' Blackwood ' is * the conclusion in 
our next.' The conclusion howeyer never appeared. 
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Benjamin Bowring. The former was a learned and laborious book- 
seller in Exeter, whose folio dictionary was a valuable contribution 
to the geographical knowledge of the day. The latter (my paternal 
great-giandfather) was the grandson of a John Bowring of Chumleigh, 
who was largely engaged in the woollen trade, and coined money 
for the payment of those he employed." 

No authority is given by Sir John Bowring for the above state- 
ment, and he entirely omits to notice the remark as to the ' neighbour- 
ing clergyman,' which certainly was published in 1771, and during 
the lifetime of the said clergyman. The balance of evidence is very 
greatly on the side of Sir F. Madden, who gives * Mr. Merrivale * as 
his authority, in asserting Archdeacon Hole to have been the author. 

The two dialogues from their first appearance seem to have 
commanded a good deal of attention, for no less than seven editions 
were issued between 1746 and 1771, while a tenth edition was put 
put in January 1788. Since then a reprint of the edition of 1771 
was published in 1827. All these editions were published at Exeter, 
and besides them is the issue of the ' Exmoor Courtship ' with its 
classical paraphrase before referred to, in ' Blackwood's Magazine ' for 
February, 1819, and 'a new edition' published by John Eussell 
Smith, London, in 1839. 

These various issues, though called editions, have been nothing 
more than reprints, — ^inasmuch as no variation in the text beyond a 
letter here and there, is discoverable in any one of them from the 
earliest to the latest.^ Hence the mistakes of the original author, 
with the numerous misprints of the first edition, have all been serv- 
ilely copied and handed down to us, as though the very commas were 
inspired. This is somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as the editor of the 
edition of 1771, whoever he may have been, evidently knew of these 
errors, for, in several cases he has corrected them in the Glossary, while 
he has left them without remark in the text. Cf. vramp^hakerif 1. 120. 
vrampshapen, in Glossary, straitj 1. 78. straty Glossary, avore, L 123. 
avroavy Glossary, pochee, 1. 188. poocJiee, Glossary. This unwilling- 

^ Sir F. Madden says, ' In the text of this Edition (1771) there is not the 
slightest variation from the Editions of 1746 and 1788.' This will be found to 
be rather too general a statement. 
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ness to toucli the original, seems to prove that the compiler of the 
Glossary and of the notes (1771) was not the original author. 

It is evident from the fact of a Glossary being required, so early 
as 1771, to render the dialogues intelligible even to Devonian readers, 
that a great many of the words used were at that time either 
obsolete or very rarely heard, while now, except for its help, almost 
the whole of both would be quite obscure to ordinary readers. The 
compiler of it deserves our hearty recognition of the- value of his 
services, while at the same time we may not quite agree with all lus 
etymologies or his interpretations, as for instance, where he defines 
zart / as soft. Surely this is an interjection of the quasi oath kind, 
still very common, meaning ' ds-heart,* like the well-known zounds. 
Only the words which were^then thought diiEcult were explained, and 
we may take it that the others were then considered too common and 
well-known to need remark. A study of these omissions which are 
now inserted in italics in the Glossary, wiU be instructive as helping 
to gauge the change made in the vocabulary of the language, even in 
so conservative and out of the way district, as that of West Somerset 
or Exmoor, during ike last century. 

A great many of the words which only a hundred years ago were 
thought too common to be noticed, are now not only obsolete, but 
so entirely forgotten that I can find no certain explanation of them, 
and can only guess at their meaning. 

!Not so with the construction of the sentences or with the 
pronunciation. These may be said to have scarcely changed at all, 
and the entire dialogues are in that respect a striking confirmation 
of what I ventured to maintain in the paper on the dialect of West 
Somerset, published by this Society in 1875, viz., that dialectal 
changes, as respects pronunciation and idiom, are slow, even though 
whole classes of local words may change and become forgotten. 

As compositions these dialogues are in many points very faithful 
and admirable examples of the peculiar language of the district, 
which is practically the same as that of West Somerset, and about 
which I have already pretty fully treated ; but the author, perfect 
as he was in his knowledge of the dialect, has not escaped the pit- 
falls which seem to entrap all those who write either poem or prose in 
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the vernacular. Well as they may be practically acquainted with 
it, yet the same culture which prompts them to compose at all, bindd 
them in chains of literaryism — ^unconsciously colours -their work 
and blinds them to little errors in construction they would never 
make in speaking, but which they cannot avoid, or do not notice in 
writing. 

The 'neighbouring clergyman' most probably composed these 
dialogues as a vehicle for the very large number of quaint words in 
the vocabulary of Peter Lock the Mdler, and in doing so was com- 
pelled to exaggerate even the redundancy of epithet, which^ as the 
preface truly says, is used by * noted scolds.* It is, however, quite 
absurd to maintain that such long strings of synonymous words as 
are here put into the mouths of different persons could ever have 
been heard in real life. The exceeding coarseness of these dialogues, 
was perhaps to some extent a necessity of the material to be worked 
up, to which a clergyman even in those days did not like to put his 
name ; and it is probably to that quality they owe their great 
popularity, for it is most unlikely that so many editions would have 
been called for to supply the then students of Dialects, or even 
* Lawyers ' on circuit. 

And here I must strongly protest against the libel contained in 
the title-page of the * Scolding.' To imply that the subject-matter so 
much dwelt upon in this dialogue is a fair sample of the propriety or 
decency of the young women of the district in the last century, is 
simply scandalous. Coarse-mouthed scolds there may have been 
amongst them, but the utter foulness of much of this dialogue, is far 
more probably a reflex of the propriety of an author's own mind, 
who was evidently ashamed to own his work, though not ashamed 
to reap the profits of at least nine editions, by pandering to the taste 
of the class which delights to feed on garbage. 

By no possibility could this objectionable matter be expunged, 
inasmuch as it pervades every page, and it is with much reluctance 
that I assume any part in the perpetuation of it. Nothing but the 
confidence that its form is not such as to attract the ordinary reader, 
and that students alone will take the trouble to wade through it, 
would have induced me to touch such pitch. 
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It is probable that the author had no thought at all of writing 
for students, or he would ha^e taken pains to have been more con- 
sistent in his spelling, and not to have given the same word in 
different shapes; for instance, in some places w?uU is spelt as in 
ordinary English, while in others, e. g. in 1. 342, it is whot^ and in 
U. 149, 247, 254, it is hot. This last is the correct and invariable 
pronunciation, while toJiat in the text is mere literaryism. So head 
is sometimes yeady and sometimes aead, while zing and sing are 
found on the same page. Oamhowling in one place is gamhoyling in 
another. veUt, L 134 ; vaUt^ 1. 169. zet, L 340 ; aet, 1. 425. There 
i» throughout a great confusion of s and 2, which goes to show only 
that the writer was not accustomed to carefully analyse the true 
sound of what he meant to write. The same must be said of v and 
/, which are sometimes misplaced. He spells thiSy theez and thea on 
the same page, IL 594, 601. So quiet is quite, 1. 375, the correct 
K. Dev. form, and quiet, 1. 604, with many more. He also spells the 
West Country inflection of the intransitive verb, sometimes y and 
sometimes ee. 

All this is to be expected. Many of the clergy even now, when 
dialects and provincialisms are supposed to be dying out ; men too 
of real culture and large knowledge, are unable to throw off their 
native brogue, and quite unconsciously make their ^'s into ^'s, and 
their jTs into v's. One I know well who always reads, * A zower 
went vorth to zow,* &c., &c. Yet of course he would not write 
thus, and would perhaps contend that his pronunciation was 
correct. 

A great many literaryisms are pointed out in the notes, and 
generally consist of very small matters, but they are important to 
the student ; e. g. as soon as instead of the invariable so soon as. 
we, 1. 353, instead of t^, as a nominative. To have noted every one 
would have unduly enlarged the book. 

On the whole the two dialogues are most valuable as preserving 
very clearly the general spirit of the dialect as well as many very 
interesting peculiarities, which remain unaltered to this day; for 
instance, the habit of using th£ when speaking of a person, with an 
adjective preceding his name, as 'tha young Zaunder Yursdon,' 
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L 192, &c. This habit was quite congenial to the author, for he never 
once omits it. Another habit is that of prefixing a title of relation- 
ship or trade to names, as ' Cozen Andra/ ^ Zester Taamzen,' even 
when much abuse occurs in the same address. 

The great peculiarity of the whole is the use throughout of ch 
for / (ego) in connection with the verbs to be and have. I cannot 
but think that this use is rather strained in the text, especially as in 
more than one place it is manifestly wrong, as in L 335, vor es 
chant hire. Here the es is the nominative, and chant is clearly tha'nt 
in this case ; chant without the ea might be if the context allowed, 
I have not, or as it now is, I ha'nt [aay aanit]. This form of I is now 
completely obsolete, and has been so, longer than the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The other form of I spelt es, and in one place 
eeSy is, I maintain, not the singular J, but the plural ua used for the 
singular. This is still done, but judging from these dialogues it was 
more common formerly ; us is still the nominative most common in 
Kortb Devon, and it is pronounced ess; Nathan Hogg always spells 
it es. In the text the same word es has to represent both us and is 
in 1. 362, and he is, L 462. The pronoun I only occurs twice in the 
two dialogues. 

This present edition of the ' Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ' is 
a reprint of the ninth published at Exeter, 1778, and it has been 
thought well to make no alteration in the text, which is identical in 
all the reprints hitherto put out, but to point out in notes the 
principal discrepancies, together with such observations as seemed 
desirable. 

The Glossary has been completed by adding thereto such words 
as are not now considered to be received English, with definitions of 
all those known at present. 

The whole dialogues have moreover been carefully written in 
Mr. Ellis's Glossic so as to show the exact pronunciation as still heard 
in the district, with which I am quite familiar. The printing has been 
so arranged as to read line by line with the original text. To those 
critics who even now abuse any method of spelling but the old con- 
ventional A B C, I would say, that to render any dialect valuable 
as a study, there must be some means by which its pronunciation 
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can be compared with others, and by which we may be able to 
appreciate the quality of its sounds. Who but an Englishman would 
at first sight pronounce correctly bone, dcme^ gone? — yet written 
hoa'Tif duun, gaun, the difference in their sounds is at once made 
plain. 

Mr. Ellis's system of phonetic writing needs no defence front 
me — it is that adopted by this Society^ and is the most easily 
acquired. A complete key drawn up by Mr. Ellis himself will be 
found in my paper on West Somerset Dialect, E. D. S., 1875, which 
should be well studied before any attempt is made to read the 
' Exmoor Scolding ' in the vernacular. An abridged key ^ will be 
found in the paper on the Grammar of West Somerset, E. D. S.,. 
1877, with some remarks upon the natural vowel by Dr. J. A. £L 
Murray. This natural vowel represented by 4 very frequently 
appears in these dialogues, and should be well mastered by any one 
who desires to imitate the sounds of the dialect — ^a little trouble so 
bestowed will not be thrown away. From the spelling of the text 
it would be impossible for any one not familiar with it to have any 
notion of the pronunciation, — e, a, and o, are each in turn used to 
represent the same sound, viz, short u, i. e. the sound of 6 in tlie hooky 
spoken quickly. This short tUe is always written dhu — and I have 
noticed this word is generally a stumbling-block to those who are 
Ignorant of the glossic system. 

In the following pages are many notes referring to my former 
papers published by this Society (before I had seen a copy of these 
dialogues), in which the passages noted will be found either to be 
more fully explained, or to be vernacular illustrations of idiom or 
gi-ammar remarked upon in the treatises. These references will be 
found abbreviated thus : — ^W. S. Dial, Dialect of West Somerset, 
Eng. Dialect Society, Series D., 1875. W. S. Gram., Grammar of 
West Somerset, E. D. S., Series D., 1877. 

F. T. E. 
Foxdowrif Jarmary^ 1S79^ 



* See Reprint, p. 110. 
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preface; 

[TO THE EDITION OF 1778.] 



THE former Editions of these Dialogues, tho' well receiT'd, 
and esteemed by those who had some Acquaintance with the 
Provincial Dialects in the Western Parts of Englandy yet for 
Want of such a Glossary as is now added, were in a great Measure 
unintelligible to most others, except perhaps a few Etymologists and 
Collectors of old and uncommon Words : The Editor^ has therefore 
endeavoured to supply that Defect ; and that this 9th Edition might 
be rendered as correct as possible, the Whole has been carefully 
revised, some explanatory Notes inserted, and the Spelling of the 
provincial Words better accommodated to their usual Pronunciation 
among the Peasants in the County of Devon : This, as well as their 
Explanations in the Vocabulary or Glossary, *tis presumed may be of 
some Use, to such Lavjyera as go the Western Circuit, by whom the 
Evidence of a Country-man is sometimes mistaken, for want of a 
proper Interpretation of his Language, In this Glossary we have not 
only shewn in what Sense the most uncommon Words are generally 
understood in this Country, but also the Etymologies of most of them, 
whether derived from the old Anglo-Saxon, or from the British, 
French, Dutch, &c. Some few, whereof the true Signification was 
somewhat doubtful, are distinguished by a Q : The Meaning of these 
we should be glad to see better ascertained : and if any Person of 
Judgment shall observe any other Words to be ill explained in this 
Glossary, he is desired to signify it to the Editor,^ to be corrected in a 
future Edition. 

It may be proper to advertise such of our Readers as may be 
Strangers to the Devonshire Dialects, that the following is a genuine 
Specimen thereof as spoken in those Parts of the County where the 
Scene is laid ; (the Phraseology being also agreeable thereto, and the 
Similes, &c. properly adapted to the Characters of the Speakers;) 



1 This preface appears for the first time with the 7th Edition — Exeter, A. 
Brice and B. Thorn, 1771, price nine pence. 
«— 2 The 7th Edition has,- * Editors have.' 

c2 
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and not an arbitrary Collection of ill-connected clownish Words, like 
those introduced into the Journals of some late Sentimental Travellers 
as well as the Productions of some Dramatic Writers, whose Clowns 
no more speak in their own proper Dialects, than a dull School-boy 
makes elegant and classical Latin; their supposM Language being 
such as would be no less unintelligible to the Rusticks themselves, 
than to those polite Pretenders to Criticism who thereby mean to make 
them ridiculous. It must be confessed that the following Dialogues 
have not been exempt from somewhat of the like Censure ; it having 
been alledg'd, that in the Exmoor Scolding particularly, the Sub- 
stantives have frequently too many Adjectives annexed to them, nearly 
synonymous ; and that the objurgatory Wenches in that Part of the 
Country have not such a Copia Verborum as is here represented : But 
we may appeal for the Truth of the Contrary to all who have heard 
the most noted Scolds among them, when engaged and well-match'd 
with foul-mouth'd and nimble-tongued Antagonists ; and how apt they 
are to string up together a Variety of abusive Words and devout 
Names, (as they tenn them) tho' many of them, like Sancho^s 
Proverbs, have nearly the same Meaning; not sparing others which 
may be sometimes impertinent to, and beside their Purpose, provided 
they are suflSciently abusive. ^The following Collection was origin- 
ally made about the Beginning of the present Century, by a blind 
itinerant Fidler, (one Peter Locky of North-Moulton, or its Neighbour- 
hood) who was a Man of some Humour ; and tho' his Skill and 
Dexterity as a Musician is said to have recommended him to the 
Notice of the Great, his more common Converse with the lower Class 
of People, gave him frequent Opportunities of hearing and observing 
their Phrases and Diction ; and, as Persons deprived of Sight have 
generally a good Memory, he was thereby the better enabled to retain 
and repeat them. This attracted the Notice^ of a neighbouring Clergy- 
man, who by the Fidler's Assistance put the Exmoor Scolding into the 
Form in which we now have it, and, before his Death, (which 
happened soon after the Year 1725) communicated it to the Public,^ and 
afterwards gave Rise to the Exmoor Courtship, a Performance thought 
deserving to be added thereunto ; but Copies of the Scolding were, for 
some Time before and after this, handed about in Manuscript^ above 
40 Years since, and was then taken to bo the original Composition 
of the Clergyman aforesaid ; few being then apprehensive of its having 

1 In the copy of the 7th Edition belonging to this Society is a pencil note 
in the handwriting of Sir F. Madden, to whom the copy belonged—' Rev. 
WiQ. Hole, Archdeacon of Barnstaple.' 

^ 7th Edition has, * communicated it to the Editor of the first and subse- 
quent Editions, who perfected the Courtship; but copies,* &c. Sir F. Madden 
has underlined EditoTy and in another pencil note says, ' Mr. Wm. Chappie ? ' 

' 7th Edition has, * Manuscript, of which the Writer hereof has seen One 
near 40 Years since, which was then taken to be/ &c. 
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any other Author, or how far the Person who fumish'd its Materials 
might claim Title thereto, tho' his Fame as a Fidler was not yet 
extinct. 

It may be also requisite to observe here, that the Forest of Exmoor 
(so caird as being the Moor wherein the River Exe rises) is, for the 
most Part, in the County of Somerset; and tho* Parracombe and 
Challacombe in its Neighbourhood, which is the scene of our Drama, 
be in Devonshire, it must not be thence inferr d that the same Dialect 
in all Particulars extends thro' the whole County ; it being chiefly 
confined to the Northern Parts thereof: For many Words and Phrases 
therein, would not be well understood by People in the South-Hams, 
(by which is meant all the Southern Parts of Devonshire, and not any 
particular Town, as some Topographical Authors have supposed ;) 
where the Dialect varies as much from this, as this from that of Dorset 
and Wiltshire : And even near Exmoor^ none but the very lowest Class 
of People generally speak the Language here exemplified ; but were it 
more commonly spoken by their Betters, perhaps it might not be so 
much to their Discredit, as some may imagine ; most of the antiquated 
Words being so expressive as not to be despised, though now grown 
obsolete, and no longer used by the politer Devonians, who in general 
speak as good modern English as those of any other County. 'Tis well 
known, that after the Expulsion of the antient Britons from those Parts 
of the Kingdom which our Saxon Ancestors had conquered, the 
English Saxon Language (a Dialect of the old Teutonic, or High Dutch) ^ 
took Place of the British every-where, but in Wales and Cornwall ; 
and so continued until the Norman Conquest, when the Conqueror, 
endeavouring to introduce the French Tongue, and causing all Edicts 
and judicial Proceedings to be in that Language^ the Saxon soon became 
intermixt with much of the old Norman French : But notwithstanding 
this, and some Tincture of British and Danish, besides the Words 
borrowed from the learned Languages by the Professors of Arts and 
Sciences, &c. the antient Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with some Variation of 
its Sound and Orthography, chiefly prevails in the vulgar Part of our 
present Language \ and it will appear in the Glossary subjoin'd to the 
following Dialogues, that most of the remarkable Words therein 
inserted, are of Saxon Derivation, and if they are not all retained in 
other Counties, such Counties have many others derived from the same 
Fountain ; not to mention the Variations of the Pronunciation in 



' It must be remembered that * High Dutch ' is a very different thing from 
hoch Deutach as now understood. Until the division of the * Low Countries/ 
the term * High Dutch ' was applied to the language spoken by the people of 
the Northem part corresponiig to Holland and Friesland, to distinguish it 
from the *Low Dutch' of Flanders and Brabant. Even now it is common 
among the better class of people to speak of Dutch as * High Dutch '—a very 
frequent expression in reference to anything unintelligible is, *that is High 
Dutch to me.' 
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differoDt Places. Hence every County has its peculiar Dialect, at 
least in respect to the vulgar Language of their Rusticks, insomuch 
that those of different Counties cannot^ easily understand each other. 
Among Persons engaged in Commerce indeed, or who have had a 
liberal Education, we may better distinguish their several Countries by 
their Accent, than by any Impropriety in their Language : But we are 
here speaking only of the lower Class of People in each County ; and 
that these have in several Parts of England a more uncouth and 
barbarous Jargon than the worst among the Devonians, might be 
easily shewn : Let it suffice to give an Instance in the following 
Specimen of the Lancashire Dialect, transcribed from a Dialogue 
therein, which was published in 1746. 

M, " Odds Fish I boh that wur breve ^I wou'd I'd bin eh yore 

" Kele." 

T, " Whau whan, boh theawst hear ^It wur dree wey tooto ; 

^'heawe'er I geet there be fufe o'clock, on before eh opp'nt dur, I 
** covert Nip with the cleawt, ot eh droy meh nese weh, t' let him see 

"heaw I stoart her: Then I opp'nt dur; on whot te dule dust 

*^ think, boh three little Bandyhewits coom weaughing os if th' little 
" ewals wou'd o worrit me, on after that swallut me whick : Boh 
*^ presently there coom o fine wummon ; on I took her for a hoo 
''justice, hoor so meety fine : For I heard Ruchott o' Jack's tell meh 
** Measter, that hoo justices awlus did th' mooast o' th' wark : Heawe'er, 
''I axt hur if Mr. Justice wur o whoam; hoo cou'd naw opp'n hur 
'' meawth t' sey eigb, or now ; boh simpurt on sed iss, (the Dickons 
" iss hur on him too) — Sed I, I wudyid'n tell him I'd fene speyk to 
" him : " 

The Reader must be left to judge, on a Comparison of this with 
any Part of the Exmoor Language, which of the two has the most 
Barbarisms. Perhaps he will want an Interpreter to inform him, that 
"Kele" means "Place" or "Circumstance;" — that "Dree way" 
denotes a " long and tedious Way ; " — ^that " Stoart " means " valued ;" 
— that "Bandyhewits" are "little Dogs;" that "Hoo" stands for 
" She ; " — and " Wudyid'n " is " wish you would ; " — and unless 
thus explained, may be apt to think it little more intelligible than the 
Buckinghamshire Farmer's Speech. "I ken a Steg gobblin at our 
Leer Deer;" which few besides his Countrymen would guess to 

mean. " I see a Gander feeding at our Barn-door." But to trouble 

our Readers with no further Observations on this Subject here, we must 
refer them for further Particulars to the Vocabulary and Notes, sub- 
mitting the Whole to their candid Censure. 

Exeter J January 1778, 

1 * Can't,' in 7th Edition. 



In the following pages the original text ie printed on the left 
hand; tlte Olossic transcript, corresponding line by line, 
on the right. 
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Thomaain. X OCK ! Wilmot, vor why vor ded*st roily ^ zo 
JLi upon ma up to Challacomb Kowl? — Ees^ 

dedent thenk tha liad*st a be'^ zich a Labb o' tba Tongue. ^What a 

Vengance ! wart* betwatled, or wart tha baggaged ;^ or bad'st tba 

5 took* a Sbord, or a paddled ?® 

Wilmot, I roily upon tba, ya^ giirt, thonging, banging, 

muxy Drawbreechi — Noa, 'twas thee roil'st upon me up to^ 

Daraty Vogwill's TJpzitting, whan® tha vung'st to (and be 

9 hang'dto tha !) to Eabbin. — ' Shou'dzem^^ tha wart zeck arter^^ Me-at and 

1 The regular form of the infinitive for intransitiye verbs. (See W. S. G. 
p. 49.) 

^ Spelt es elsewhere in the text, e, g, line 10. See note 3, p. 26. Also spelt 
Uy line 22. 

' Still the usual form of the past part, of *to be' throughout North Devon 
and the Hill Country of Somerset. Compare Robert of Gloucester's * William 
the Conqueror ' (Morris and Skeat) : line 1, * Moche a\> \>e sorwe ibe ; ' line 3, ' Of 
moni bataUe \>at a\> ibe.^ 

* The form wart is becoming rare — ^now it would be wusijt, 

8 — « These are elisions of one of two similar and consecutive vowels ; if 
written or pronounced in full these would be dhu u-hag'eejdy dhu u-thkt. The 
same thing occurs when two similar consonants come together— they are not 
pronounced separately, but are slurred into one. (See W. S. G., pp. 27, 28.) 

® At present this final d would generally disappear, and we should hear 
u-hHtwaat'ly u-pad'l, u-bage^ — if for emphasis the d were sounded, it would 
have nearly a syllable to itself, u-ba^'e^-dii, u-padl-du, u-biU'waat'l-du, 
Qom^dixe pitch' til, 1. 32. 

' This form of you is used in the dialect only as a prefix to some epithet, and 
is distinctly a vocative form, which is so extremely common that I quite over- 
looked it in my W. S. Gram., p. 33. It is pronounced a little broader than 
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Thomasin, T ATJ'K! "Wiilinut, vur wuy vauT deds rauylee^ zoa 
1 J upaun mu aup tu Chaal'ikum Eaewl? — Es (eesl)^ 

ded-n dhengk dh-ads u-bee^ zich u Laab u dbu tung. Waut u 

vai'njuns ! wurt* u-biitwaat*ld, iir wurt dhu-bag'eejd ;^ nr ads dbu- 

t^okt® u shoanird, ur u-padld1^ 5 

Wilmot Aay rauy iee paun dhu, yu ^ guurt, dhaung-een, ban'geen, 
muuk'see Draa'buurch 1 — Noa'u, twuz dbee rauylus pun mee aup tu^ 
Daar'utee Vaug-wee'ulz aup-ziit*een, haun^ dbu vungs ttie (un bee 
ang tu dbu !) tu Eab'een. — Sb*d ziini^^ dbu wurt zek aar'tur^^ Mai't-n 9 

tha (the of the text), but the sound is very similar to the Cockney you, generally 
spelt yer in Punch. It will be noticed throughout these dialogues that the 
form is never once used except as above — never as an objective. 

^ The use of to for at is very conunon, indeed it is the rule. (See W. S. G., 
p. 89.) Compare Robert of Gloucester's * William the Conqueror* (ed.. Morris 
and Skeat), line 399 :— 

* \>re 8i)?e he her croune a^er ; 
to MidewirUer at Glottcestre 
To Witeaonetid at Weatminstre 
to Ester at Wincestre* 

** Nothing approximating the whan of the text could now be heard— the w 
is quite lost, particularly in this district, and although wai'n is heard for the 
emphatic wJien in the vales of W. Somerset, yet throughout N. Devon and the 
Exmoor country it is h/aun or h/awn — ^as Hawn warn ut ? Haun dhu Paa'snz 
mae'ur voa'lud, * When was it ? when the Parson's mare foaled.' 

10 This phrase would not now be nsed—ziim-z aw/. * (It) seems as though,' 
would now be said. 

" This form of after is the usual one still ; while in the Vale it is more 
commonly aa'dr. 
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10 Me-al.^ — ^And zo tha merst,^ by ort es^ know, wey guttering ; as 
gutter tha wutt* whan tha com'st to good Tackling. — But zome 
zed '' Shoor and shoor tha ded'st bet make wise, to zee nif tha^ 
young Josy Heaflf-field wou'd come to zlack thy Boddize, and whare 
a wou'd be O vore or no." Bet 'twas thy old Disyease, Chun. 

15 Tkomasin, Hey go ! What^ Disyease dest me-an,^ ya gurt 
dugged-teal'd, swapping, rousling Blowze 1 Ya gurt Eoile, 
tell ma. Tell me, a zey, what Disyease dest me-an 1 — Ad ! chell 
ream® my Heart to tha avore Ise* let tha lipped. — Chell tack et 
out^® wi' tha to tha true Ben, fath ! Tell ma, a zey, what Disyease 

20 dest me-an that tha zest^^ cham a troubled wey ? 

Wilmot Why ; ya purting, tatchy, stertling, jowering, 
prinking, mincing Theng, chell tell tha what Disyease. Is^* 
ded'nt me-an the Bone-shave*, ner the Heartgun, ner the 

24 Allembatch that tha had'st in thy Niddick. Tes better twar : ^^ Vor 



^ I have never heard me-cU, me-al, as in the text, and doubt if these forms 
ever existed. I believe this was an error in the original spelling, which has 
been perpetuated in all subsequent editions. There is no fracture in Tneat^ but 
there is in meal—m both, the ea has the sound of a in ma^e— but the I in meal 
naturally produces the fracture. 

' Merst is now obsolete — ^it would now be mUds for mightest 
' This is Its not 7, and is sounded nearly ess, I believe the ees of the text 
(line 3) is the same. The nom. plur. in N. Devon is always thus pronounced, 
and it is very commonly used for the nom. singular. (See W. S. G., p. 34.) 

* This is the emphatic form, and the text conveys the exact present pro- 
nunciation. The ordinary form of icilt js toUt, or simply V, as d?iee-t zio'n 
u-dtte'd ('thou wilt soon have finished'). Note in this example the elision 
referred to above ; written at length it would be dhee-t z^'n u u-dile'd, 

* (Note to Ed. of 1778). The Bone-shave (a Word perhaps no-where used 
or understood in Devonshire but in the Neighbourhood of Exmoor) means 
the Sciatica ; and the Exmoorians, when afflicted therewith, use the following 

Charm to be freed from it : The Patient must lie on his Back on the Bank 

of a River or Brook of Water, with a straight Staff by his Side, between him 
and the Water ; and must have the following Words repeated over him, viz. 

" Bone-shave right ; 

" Bone-shave straight ; 

" As the Water runs by the Stave, 

" Good for Bone-shave." 

They are not to be persuaded but that this ridiculous Form of Words seldom 
fails to give them a perfect Cure. 
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Mae-iil.^ — Un zoa dhu muurs,^ bi oa-iirt es^ nau, wai guutnireen ; uz 10 
guut'ur dhu wuut* haun dhu kau'ms tu g^o'd taakieen. — Bud zaum 
zad " Shoo'ur-n shoo'iir dhu daeds biit mak wuyz, tu zee neef dhu* 
" yuung Joa'zee Yef-ee'ul wiid kaum tu zlaak dhi baud'eez, un wae'iir 
u wiid bi u-voaT ur noa." Bu-twuz dhu oai dees-yai'z, Chuun. 

Thomasin. Aay goo ! Haut* dees-yai*z diis mee*un/ yu guurt 15 
duug'ud-taaTTild, zwaup'een, ruws'leen Bluwzf Yu guurt Rauynil, 
tuul mu. Tuul mu, u zai*, haut dees-yai*z diis mee'un 1 — ^Ad ! ch-iil 
rai'm® mi aaTt tu dhu uvoaT aayz® lat dhu liip'ud. — Ch-iil t«ak ut 
uwt-i® wi dhu tu dhu tru6' bai'n, faath ! Tuul mu, u zai*, haut dees- 
yai'z diis mee'uu dhut dhu zaes*^^ ch-aam u-truub*ld wai f 20 

Wilmot "Waa*y ; yu puur*teeii, taach-ee, stee'urt'leen, jaa'wureen, 
preng'keeQ, miin'seen dhaeng, ch-iil tuul dhu haut dees-yai'z. Es^* 
ded-n mee'iin dhu Boo'un-shee'iiv,* nur dh-aart'gunn, nur dh-aal* 
umbaach dhut dh-ads een dhee niid-ik. Tez bad'r twaar : ^' vur 24 



^ It is still nearly invariable to use the before a proper name when there is 
a qualifying adjective, sis Aay zeed dh-oa'l Faa'rmur Taap ; dhaat-s dhu guurt 
Jan Urdf *that is great John Red ' (Loma Doone). It will be noticed that 
this rule is not once broken throughout these dialogues. Compare below 1. 31, 
* the young Dick Vrogwill ' and * George Vuuz.* 

^ What in the text is as incorrect as the whan noted above. In 1. 149, 
Wilmot says, *no Direct to hot tha tellst' — ^proving that then as now the 
relative had no w sound in it. 

"^ Also pronounced rrvavn^ which at present is the common form. 

8 The ea in this word has always been sounded at as in 971am, and I think 
the author of the text must have so intended it, as also in Digyease. 

" TMs form is now quite obsolete as a conditional or future tense. It is 
probably the es before noted. 

10 i. e, * Have it out with you.' 

1^ The regular form still for all the persons of the present tense of to say. 
The sound is between zess and zass. The final t in the text is mere literaryism — 
the author of course wrote a ^ in sayesty and so of course must write zest. The 
same applies to dest in the same line. These ^'s are sounded only before a 
vowel. 

12 Is in the text is precisely the same in meaning as the words spelt ees (line 
2), and es (line 10). See note above. I believe it to be the nom. plur. used 
for the sing., as is still customary. 

1' Twar is now quite obsolete. I have heard tware, but only from maid- 
servants or those who try to talk * fine.' The form throughout N. Devon and 
Exmoor now is twaz when emphatic, precisely the sound of ?ias in lit. Eng. 
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i5 than Oant Annie Moreman^ courd lia'^ blessed vore,' and net ha'^ 
pomster*d aboat et, as^ Moather ded. 

Thomaain, What disyease than^ ya gurt Haggage ! 
Wilmot Why, e'er ziuce tha wart Twenty, ay Zewnteen, 
and avore, tha hast a be' troubled wey the Doul vetch tha. 
30 Tkomasin, What's me-an by that, ya long-hanjed Meazle*? 
Dist hire* ma? Tha call'st ma stertling Koil now-reert. — 
How dedst Thee stertlee upon the Zess last Barest wey the young 
Dick Vrogwill, whan George Vuzz® putch'd 1^ — He told ma the whole 
Fump o' th' Besneze. 
35 Wilmot. ! the very Vengance tear tha ! — Dest thee tell 
me o* Dick Vrogwill? — Why thee art in a Ninniwatch 
e'ery other Tom, nif zo be tha dest bet zet Zeert in Harry 
Vursdon. 

Tkomasin. How ! ya gurt chounting, grumbling, glumping, 
40 zower-zapped, yerring Trash ! 

Wilmot. Don't tell me o' glumping : Oil the Neighbourhooden^ 
knowth^ thee to be a veaking, blazing, tiltish Hussey. 

Thom,asin, And thee art a crewnting, querking, yeavy, 
dugged-yess,^® chockling Baggage. 
45 Wilmot. Net^^ zo chockling, ner it*^ ^o crewnting, as thee art, a 



1 This name is always thus pronounced. So also the village Morebath is 
always Muur'buth. 

' — ^ Elisions of the vowel u, L e. the participial prefix, or when in rapid spefech, 
the auxiliary have is shortened into u. If spoken deliberately it woiid be 
kdod uv u-blas'ud, neet uv u-paum'sturd. This form is very common, but it is 
impossible to determine whether the u standing for have^ or the prefix, is the 
one got rid of. The A in Aa* of the text merely conventional writing. 

3 This word adds no force to the verb, but is, and apparently has long been 
a mere pleonasm. Scarcely ten sentences can be heard in the district without 
voa'r occurring somewhere. 

* I think a« is an error of the original transcriber. No native would have 
used so literary a phrase, he would have said saeum-z Mawdhur daed, or een» 
Mau'dhur daed. 

* This form is nearly obsolete, a very few old people still use it. 

® Furze is a very common name, and is always pronounced Vuuz. 
"^ Here the words being all more or less emphatic, the final inflexion would 
have a syllable to itself. 

8 This is the old plural, quite obsolete. See W. S. Gram., p. 7. 
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dhan Aewnt Aii'ees Muur'mun^ kfeod u* blas'ud voaT^ un neet u* 25 
paum'sturd ubaewd ut, uz^ Mau'dhur daed. 

Thomasin. Haut dees-yai'z dhan yu guurt Ag'eej 1 

Wilmot W'aay, ae-iir ziinz dhu wurt twuun'tee, aa*y zaewn'teen, 
un uvoaT, dh-aast u-bee truub'ld wai dhu Daewl vach dhu. 

Thomasin, Haut-s mee'un bi dbaat, yu laung-hanjud Mai'zll 30 
Diist uyur^ mu 1 Dhu kyaals' mu stee'urtleen Rauy 'ul naew-ree'urt. — 
Aew deds dhee* stee'urtlee pun dhu Zaes* laas Aar-us wai dhu yuung 
Dik Vraug-wee-ul, haun Jaurj Vuuz^piich-tu"^? — Eetoaimudhuwoa'l 
Fuump u dhu bez'nees. 

Wilmot Au ! dhu vuur'ee Vai'njuns tae'ur dhu ! Diis dhee* tuul 35 
niee u Dik Vraug'wee-iil 1 — ^Waay, dhee urt een u Niin-eewauch 
ae'uree uudh'ur Tuurn, neef zu bee dhu diis biit ziit zee'iirt een Aar'e© 
Vuurz'dn (Fursdon). 

Thomasin, Aew 1 yu guurt chaewn'teen, gruumieen, gluum'peen, 
zaawur-zaap'ud, yuur'een Traarsh ! 40 

Wilmot Doa'iin tuul mee u gluuni*peen : Aul dhu Naaybur^odn® 
nau'uth^ dhee* tu bee a vai'keen, blae'uzeen, tiil'teesh Uuz-ee. 

Thomasin, Un dhee* urt u krtie*nteen, kwuur'keen, yai'vee, 
duug-ud-yas,^^ chauk'leen bag'eej. 

Wilmot Neet ^^ zu chauk'leen, nur eet ^^ zukrtie'nteen-z dhee aart, u 45 



' An example of the use of the termination th in the pimtil. Compare 
* Ancren Riwle ' (Ed. Camden Society) : — 

* vor }>eos riwleis \>e horte— 
alse sum deis, ake ?e tellers me.' — ^p. 8. 
* \>e pine \>et prisuns J>oliei5 : >et heo liggeiS.' — p. 32. 
So also in * Robert of Gloucester ' and * Trevisa ' is found the same form. 

10 yes8 has nearly lost the y sound amongst the lowest class in the Vale of 
W. Somerset, but it is still common in the Hills, and Id North Devon I have 
heard the word so pronounced in a half apologetic manner, by those who felt 
its coarseness. 

11 Not in the sense here used, is at present always neet, and is the evident 
contraction of not yet or nor yet, 

^' Yet is always ee% and the it of the text is decidedly too short to convey the 
sound to modem ears ; but since throughout Devonshire it (pron.), jom, kin, if, 
are pronounced ee%pee'n, kee'n, nee/,the original transcriber most likely intended 
to represent the soimd of the t in i^ as then spoken, and doubtless, then as now, 
the same spoken word represented both it and yet. This is confirmed by note 
to 1. 110 of the text, where eet is given as an alternative spelling of yet. 
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46 colting Hobby-horse ! Nif tha dest bet go down into the Paddick, 
to stroak the Kee, thee wut come oil a gerred, and oil hony zo 
vuw^ tha art a vorked; ya gerred-teal'd,^ panking, hewstring 
Mea-zel ! — Thee art lick a skittish Sture jest a yooked.^ Tha woulst 

50 host any keendest Theng,* tha art zo vore-reet, nif Vauther 
dedn't ha-ape tha. 

Thomadn, Ay, ay ! Kester Moreman wou*d ha be hove^ up, 
nif zo be^ a had a had tha ; a toteling, wambling,^ zlottering, 
zart-and-vair yheat-stool. 

55 Wilmot Ay, and zo wou'd tha young George Vuzz, mun,^ whan a^ 
had a had a rubbacrock, rouzeabout, platvooted, zidlemouth'd^^ 
Swashbucket. — Pitha dest thenk enny Theng will e'er vittee 
or gooddee wey zich a whatnozed, haggle-tooth'd,^® stare-bason, 
timersome, rixy, wapper-ee'd Theng as thee art ? 

60 TTiomasin, Dest hire nia]^* Oil the Crime o' the Country 
goth, that wan*2 tha liv'st up to tha Cot, tha wart the Old 
Eager Hill's Under Bed-blonket. And more *an zo,*' that tha 
wart a chittering, raving, racing, bozzom-chuck'd, rigging, 

64 lonching, haggaging Moil. 

1 Far seems to have been, as now, unknown in either comparison — distance 
is vuwr'nees, A man was giving me a direction across a very lonely part of 
Exmoor, and told me I should come to tds* guurt eeps u stoo'um haewt dhu 
vuur'nees uv u kwaurtwr muyuld uvoa'r yiU kaumth tu dhu gee'iit. * Two 
great heaps of stones (two barrows) about the fumess of a quarter mile before 
you Cometh to the gate.' 

' The teal of the text is not broad enough, even it ea =^ ai. I have heard 
very ignorant people talking *fine,' say tee'ul for tail, dee'ul for dalefpee'iil for 
paUy &c., but there was clearly no affectation about Wilmot. 

3 Probably u-yuuk*vd would more correctly represent the sound. In the 
hill districts the long o is sounded more like oo than the oa of the vales. Hence 
yoke is yoo'k—\y\xi yoked is more like yuuk'vd or yook'ud. In all these cases 
where the part is emphatic the inflexion is a distinct final syllable -vd, (See 
W. S. G., p. 45.) 

• * i. e. anything whatever, a very common phrase. Probably any kind of 
thing ; kind is still kee'nd, so oblige is always Mee'j, wind (v.) wee'n; blind 
is constantly blee'n, right, ree't, as in the text ; shine, shee'n* See text, 
1. 128. 

* I believe this to be the p. part, of heave with the prefix elided by rapid 
speech — uttered deliberately, this would be, tpUd u-bee u-oa'v aup, 

* //"when it signifies pera^jverdure, is still neefzu bee. 

' The transcriber was certainly wrong in writing wambling — ^in all these words 
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koa'lteen Aub*ee-au*8 ! J^eef dhu diis biit goo daewn een'tu dhu Padik, 46 
tu stroa'k dhu Kae'ee, dhee wiit km aul u-gnur'udy un aul aur'ee zu 
vuur-z* dh-aart u-vau'rkud ; yu guiir'ud-taa'yuld,^ pang 'keen, eo'streen 
Mai'zl ! — Dhee urt lik u skit'eesh St^T jest u-yook'ud.* Dhu wiite 
buust lin'ee keen'dees dheng,* dh-aart zu voaT-reet, neef Vau'dhur 50 
ded-n aa'p dhu. 

Thomasin, Aay, aa'y ! Kaes'tur Muurmun wiid u bee oa*v^ aup, 
neef zu bee® u ad u-ad* dhu; u toa'iitleen, waumieen,^ zlaut'uieen, 
zaart-n-vae*ur yee'iit-st^ol. 

Wilmot Aa'y, un zoa* wiid dhu yuung Jauij Vuuz, miin,® haun u* 65 
adu-ad'uruub*ukrauk, raew'zubaewt, plaat-v^otnid, zuydl-muwdhud *® 
Zwaysh-buuk'ut. — Pidhu diis dhengk lin'ee dheng wiil ae'ur viit'ee 
ur g^od'ee wai zich u waut-noa*zud, ag*l-t6o'dhud,^® stae'iir-bae'UBn, 
tdm'ursum, rik'see, waap*ur-ee*d dheng-z dhee aart) 

Thomasin, Diist uyur mii?!^ Aul dhu Kruym u dhu Kuun'tree 60 
goothy dhut haun]^2 ^^ lee'vst aup tu dhu Kaut, thu wurt dh-oai - 
Raj nir Ee'iilz uun'dur bai*d-blaun*kut. Un moo'ur-n zoa,^* dhut dhu 
wurt u chiit'ureen, rae'uveen, rae'useen, buuz'um-chuuk'ud, rig'een, 
laun'cheen, ag'eejeen Mauyul. 64 



the b is always dropped — atuum'leen, shaam^leen, raam'leeiiy gruvm'-leen, &c. 

B Man used in this way is a very common expression ; it has a half-defiant, 
quasi-abusive force ; it is nearly always used in a threat or rude contradiction, 
and would be spoken to a woman, as in the text, as readily as to a man. No 
one would think of using it to a superior unless a deliberate insult were 
intended. Compare * Ancren Riwle ' (Ed. Camden Society), p. 12, * ich chulle 
schawe \>e mon sei% ]>e holt Mic?iee* 

" The use of short a for he and for t?iey (see W. S. G., p. 96) is no modem 
corrupt pronunciation. * John of Trevisa ' (ed. Morris and Skeat), p. 244, L 60, 
writes, ' <& seyde \>at a moste spare \>ynge8 \>at acholde he hys oune : again, p. 
245, 1. 68, '^^Nay^'* qua\> Harold^ ^^hy be\> nopruatesy bote a be\> wel stalword 
hn/y^tesr * 

10 — 10 j];^ 1^ these nouns used adjectively, the inflexion has the full syllable, 
as in the p. part. See note 3, p. 30. I think Ihe transcriber inconsistent in having 
written some erf and others 'rf, while, on the contrary, he writes troubled^ 
which is pronounced truub'ld. If there be any exceptions to the above rule 
they would be when the noun ends in /, or a vowel, and hence I have written 
waap'wree'd, when I believe waap'uree'vd was spoken. 

^^ Then, as now, threatening or abusive sentences very often began thus. 
Now this phrase, Dost hear me? ia contracted into Shuur muf 

1* Spelt whan elsewhere, in the text. 

^' This expression is still very common = moreover. 
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65 Wilmot, How ! ya confounded Trapes ! Tell me enny 
more o' Eager Hill's Bed-blonket, ad! chell pull the Poll 
o' thaji chell plim tha, chell vulch tha. Looks zee,^-^ Eager 
Hill es as^ honest a Man as any* in Challacomb; — no Dis- 
preise. 

70 Thomasin. And do thee tell me o' stertling upon the Zess, whan 
George Vuzz putch'd,* chell gi' tha a Lick;— chell lay tha over the 
Years wey the Yire-tangs. Ad! chell ting tha. Thy buzzom 
Chucks were pretty vittee avore tha mad'st thyzel therle, 
and thy Vlesh oil wangery, and thy Skin oU ylagged, with® nort 

75 bet Agging, and Yeaking, and Tiltishness. 

Wilmot, Bed-blonket akether* ! Ha I zey zich a Word more 
chell cotton thy Waistecoat. Chell thong tha, chell gi' tha 
zich a strait '' in tha Chupsf, ya Grizzledemundy. 

Thomasin, Me a Strait in the Chups *} Dest hire ma 1 Come 

SO aneest me, chell pummel tha, chell vag tha, chell lace tha. 

Wilmot. ITiee lace mal Chem a laced well-a-fine® aready^ 

Zey wone Word more, and chell bresh tha, chell tan tha, chell 

make thy Boddize pilmee. 

Thomasin. How a Man a zed!^^ make my Boddize pilmee 1 

85 Ad ! if e*er tha squeakest wone Word more o* tha Bed- 
blonket, chell trim tha, chell crown tha, chell vump tha. 



* The poll of thee is a much more derogatory form of speech than ' thy poll.' 
(See W. S. Gram., p. 13.) 

* This expression is still very common = look here ! voici ! In this form, 
with the second person sing, it is defiant, or quasi-abusive, and would never be 
used to a superior = Look ! dost see ? The civil form implying deference is 
Lhkee zee =: look, do you seef (See W. S. G., p. 36.) 

3 This must be an error of the transcriber accustomed to the literary style. 
I never heard a real native say as honest as ; it should have been so hmesi as. 

* Another literaryism — ^this should have been as other one ^ as ever a one ; 
as any is impossible. (See W. S. Gram., p. 25.) * Robert of Gloucester ' (ed. 
Morris and Skeat), 1 A. 1. 533, writes, * Ac no\>er of is o\>er sons.^ At present 
we should say, nother one of his other sons. 

* This word being emphatic IJiere would be a lingering on the final con- 
sonant, which would produce quite a distinct syllable, uh. This will be found 
to occur frequently. 

* {Note to Ed, of 1778.) Akether ! means Quoth he ! or Quoth her ! 

* {Note to Ed. of 1778.) Chups or Chucks, the Cheeks. 
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Wilmot. Aew ! yu kaun-faewn'dud trae'ups ! Tuul meo* iin*ee 65 
moo'ur u Raj'ur Ee'ulz bai"d-blaun-kut, ad! cli-iil p^ol dhu poa*l 
u dhu^ ; ch-iil pliim dhu, ch-iil vuulch dhu. Leok-s zee*,^ — Raj-ur 
Ee'ul liz uz^ au'nees a mae'un uz iin*ee* een Chaal'ikum ; — noa dees- 
praayz. 

Thomasin. Un du dhee tuul mee a stee'iirtleen pun dhu Zaep, haun 70 
Jaurj Vuuz piich'tu,^ ch-iil gi dhu u lik ; — ch-ul laay dhu oa'vur dhu 
yuurz wai dhu vuyur-tangz. Ad ! ch-til ting dhu. Dhi buuzz'um 
chuuks wur puur'tee vut'ee uvoaT dhu mae'uds dlii-zuul dhuur*ul, 
un dhi Vlaiysh aul wang'uree, uu dhi skeen aul vlag'ud, wai® noa*urt 
but Ag'een, un Yai'keen, un tul'teeshnees. 75 

Wilmot Bai'd-blaun*kutukaedh'ur*l Haa! zai zich wuurd moo'ur, 
ch-ul kaut'n dhuy wae"uskoa*ut. Ch-ul dhaung dhu, chu-1 gi dhu 
zich u straat-n^ dhu chuup8,t yu guur'zl-dimuun'dee. 

TJiomasin. Mee u straat-n dhu chuups "? Dust uyiir mu % Kaum 
unee'us mee, ch-ul paum'ul dhu, ch-iil vag dhu, ch-ul lae'iis dhu. 80 

Wilynot. Dhee lae'iis mul ch-um u-lae'iis wuul-u-fuyn^ urad'ee.* 

Zai woon wuurd moo*iir-n ch-iil biirsh dhu, ch-ul tan dhu, ch-ul 

luak dhi baud'eez pul'mee. 

Thomasin, Aew u mae'iin zaed !^® mak muy baud'eez pul'mee*? 
Ad ! neef ae'iir dhu skwai'kus woon wuurd moo'iir u dhu baid- 85 
blaun'kut, ch-dl tnim dhu, ch-ul kraewn dhu, ch-ul vuump dhu. 

• Error of transcribers, with was unknown. 

' Misprint in the text for strat or strati. See Glossary. 
8 A common expression = very fine — 

* God him sente a wel feir gras.* 

* Stacions of Rome' (E. E. T. S., Fumivall), p. 14, 1. 416. 

* jH)ru-out al Engelond. 
he huld wel god pes.' 
* Rob. of Gloucester' (ed. Morris and Skeat), 1 (A), 1. 370. 

The a in wdl-a-fine is, I think, euphonic ; compare wash-a-mouthy line 138 ; 
rubb-a-ci'ock, line 66, 

• No trace of the I is ever heard in already, 

10 A very common exclamation as a prelude to a remark which would lead 
to the expectation that some oratio recta was to follow-^nothing of the kind. 
The test, m this, is thoroughly vernacular. Another very common form is, 
Sae'um'z dhufuvZ'ur zaed, * Same as the fellow said ;' but we are never told 
what the fellow did say— the phrase has no necessary connection with what is 
to follow. D 
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87 Wlhnot. Why dedst thee, than, toll me o* the Zess, or it of 
the Hay-pook, as^ tha dedst whileerl — Chell drub tha, chell 
curry thy scabbed Yess var^ tha. 

90 Thomasin. And why dest thee, than, tell me 'Isterday o* 
losing 3 my Rewden Hat in the Eex-bush, out a whortingl* And 
more and zo, that the young Tom Vuzz shou'd le-ave^ he's Cod 
glove ! — Ad ! zey a Word more o' the young Tom Vuzz, chell 
baste tha, chell stram tha, chell drash tha ; — chell make thy Kepp 
95 hoppee, wi* thy Vlanders Lace upon't.^ 

Wilmot. Vlanders Lace! What's me-an by that, ha-ah"?^ 
Tell me enny more o' Vlanders Lace, chell make thy Yead® addle. 
Chell up wi' ma Veest, and gi' tha a Whisterpoop, and zich a Zwop 
as^ shall make tha yeel ma, looks zee ! 
100 Thomasin. Gi' me a Zwop"? — Ad ! chell gi' tha a Wherret, or a 
Zlat in the Chups, — or up wi' thy dugged Coats, and tack tha 
gre-asy^® Yess o' tha. 

Wilmot Thee tack me, ya unlifty, ill-hearty, untidy 
Mea-zel % — Andra wou'd ha' had a Trub in tha, nif Vauther hadent a 
105 strad the Match. 

Thomasin, How Dem ! a Trub?— — Go, ye rearing, snapping, 

tedious, cutted Snibblenose ! Th' art olways a vustled up in an 

old Jump, or a Whittle, or an old Seggard, avore^^ zich Times as 
109 I^eckle Halse^^ comath about: Than tha ^vut prinkee. 



1 Literaryism— should be sae'Tim-z or eens — as is impossible. 

* Here the prep, is emphatic, and is written var in the text ; the vowel 
sound is precisely the same as in war in lit. Eng. Sentences very frequently 
end in a prep, like mod. Ger. Moreover, this prep, is often redundant, and then 
there is always a stress upon it. This custom is so inveterate that even people 
of some education constantly practice it. In a local paper of November 14th, 
1878, 1 read in a signed letter, * I have had three connections made with the 
common sewer, and in each case took care to ascertain in what state the sewer 
was in.' 

3 I believe this also to be a literaryism — ^to lose is tu laus {t before vowel) ; 
losing is lau-steen, (See W. S. G., p. 47.) 

* The w has disappeared, except among the better class— ^wwrto, huurteen^ 
only are heard among Thomasin* s class. Probably the transcriber wrote whort- 
ing from literary habit. 

^ The present form is Za^— anything like the leave in the text is quite 
obsolete. (See W. S. G., p. 47.) 
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Wilmot. Waay duds dhee, dhun, tuul mee u dhu Zaes, ur eet u 87 
dhu haa'y pfeok, uz^ dhu daeds wuylae'url — Ch-ul druub dhu, ch-ul 
kuuT'ee dhi skab'ud yaea* vaur^ dhu, 

Thomasin. Un waay daeds dhee, dhun, tuul mee* us'turdai u 90 
laus'teen* mi riie'dn aat een dhu reks bfeosh, aewt u huur'teen'?* Uu 
moonir-n zoa*, dhut dhu yuung Taum Vuuz shtid loe'uv^ ee*z Kaud 
gluuv ! Ad ! zai u wuurd moo'ur u dhu yuung Taum Vuuz, ch-ul 
bae'iis dhu, ch-ul straam dhu, ch-ul draash dhu ; — ch-ul mak dlii kop 
aup'ee, wi dhi Vlaan'durz lae'us upaunt.® 95 

Wilmot Vlaan'durz lae'iis ! Haut-s mee*un bi dhaat, haa*u 1 ^ 
Tuul mee un*ee moo'ur u Vlaan'durz lae'iis, ch-ul mak dhi ai d® ad'l. 
Ch-ul aup wai mu veest, un gi dhu u Wus'turpeop, un zich u Zwaup® 
sh'l mak dhu vee'ul mu, l^ok-s zee' ! 

Thomasin. Gi mee* u zwaup 1 — Ad ! ch-ul gi dhu u wuurr'ut, ur u 100 
zlaat-n dhu chuups, — ur aup wai dhi duug'ud Koa'uts, un taak dhu 
gree'iisee^® yaes u dhu. 

Wilmot Dhee* taak mu, yu aunluf'tee, ee'ul-aar'tee, auntuydee 
Mai'zl 1 — An'dr wud u ad u truub een dhu, neef Vaudhur ad-n u-strad 
dhu maach. 105 

Thomasin, Aew Daem ! u truub 1 — Goo* yu rae'ureen, snaap'een, 
tai'jus, cuut'ud snub'lnoa'uz ! — Dh-urt au'laiz u-vuus'ld aup een un 
oa-1 juump, ur u wtit'l, ur un oa*l Saeg'urd, uvoaT^^ zich tuymz uz 
Naek'l Aal's^2 kaum'uth ubaewt : — Dhan* dhu wut' praeng-kee. — 109 



* This I am sure ought to be upaun un. The pron. it is never used in 
reference to nouns of the definite class. This is confirmed by the text through- 
out (See also W. S. Gram., p. 33.) 

7 This is the equivalent of the well-known eh f but in the west generally 
takes the broader form. 

8 Head though written yead would not, I believe, have had a y sound, 
except for the close vowel preceding the long a. dhi ai'd, cannot be pronoimced 
quickly without the y sound. 

* In rapid speech the as before shall would quite disappear. 
1*^ Greasy would now be pronounced grai's^e, 

11 This is still the common idiom for until; another equally common is gin 
zich tuymz, A man at Plymouth (Feb. 12, 1879) said to me, ' us can wait avore 
you be ready, Sir.' 

1* Halse is a very common name in N. Devon ; it is always pronounced Aals 
by the Thomasin class. NecMe is the usual abbreviation for Nicholas. 

d2 
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110 Thee hast a let the Kee go zoo vor Want^ o' strockiiig.* It 
a. vore oil* th' art an abomination^ Pinch vart vor thy own 

Eends. Ay, ay ! Shoort, Wilmot, shoort ! Zwer thy Torn,* 

or else tha tedst net caiTy^ whome® thy Pad, and meet^ Keckle Halse 
by tha Wey. He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park® Coander* 

115 by Cockleert, or avore, chell wamdy.^® 

Wilmot. Tell 11 ma one Word more o* Keckle Halse chell 
skull tha, tha hassent a be* a skull'd zo vor wone while. ^^ Ya 
gurt Fustilugs! The Old Mag Dawkins es bet a Huckmuck to 
tha. Zet tha about ort, why, tha dest Thengs vore-and-back,i' 

120 a cat-hamm'd,i* a vore-reert, and vramp-shaken,i^ like a Totle. 

Thomasin, How ! ya long-hanged Trapes ! Ya blowmonger 
Baarge ! Thee wut coal-varty a-bedf avore be voor days. Tha'rt . 
so deevei® as a Had dick in chongy "Weather. Or whan *tes avore ^"^ or 

124 a scratcht the le-ast Theng out,i^ or whan sn^wth, or blunketh,i® 

* A literaryism — the vernacular would be laa^k; want is scarcely ever 
heard in this sense— a want is the only name known for a mole (Talpa). 

2 Like yoa'k (see note, 1. 38), so stroa'k is shortened by the added syllah^ 
to struuk'een, struuk'ud (intrans.) ; the transitive inflection not adding a syllable 
would be stroo'kt 

' Still a common expression for abominable. The r is distinctly sounded 
in all words ending in ation. 

* This expression is still very commonly used to women. It is equivalent to 
*get on with your work.' A farmer's wife would say, Zwuwr dhi tuum to a 
maid who was idling at the wash-tub. It is clearly a relic of the time, not so 
long ago, when all country women were spinsters. Well within the present 
century, not only did they spin for home consumption, but for hire. This 
is implied in the text, * carry home thy pad,' i. e, home to the employer, 
who gave out the wool to be spun, and who paid for spinning at so much a 
pad (q. v.). 

* Carry is a literaryism — ^the y is always dropped. 

* Home has no longer the sound of w in this district — ^but in Dorset and 
other Southern shires this is still common. In North Dev. and W. Som. it is 
aum — the precise sound of om in Tom. 

' Mefit, sweet, keep, peep, deep, and some others have the ee short, some- 
thing like the sound of t in pit, knit, of lit. Eng. Some, as sleep, leat, are 
dee'up, lee'ut. 

* {Note to Ed. of 1778.) It (or Eet) a vore all, means. Yet notwithstanding, 
t {Note to Ed. of 1778. ) Coal-varty a-bed, to warm the Bed with a Scotch 

Warming-pan ; that is, with Half a Fart-hing. 
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Dhee aast u-lket dhu kae*ee goo zeo* vur wau'nt^ u struuk'cen.* Eet 110 
uvoaT au'l,* dh-aart un ubaum'inae'urshun' punch vaart vur dhi oaiin 
ee'nz. — ^Aay, Aay 1 Shfeo'iirt, Wul'mut, shfeo'iirt 1 Zwuur dhi Tuum,* 
ur uls dhu taeda ntit kaar*^ woa'm® dhi pad, un meet' Naeki Aa*ls 
bi dhi wai. — Ee ul meet dhu een dhu Vuuz-ee paark® Koa*undur* 
bi Kauk-lee'urt, ur uvoaT, ch-ul wau'md-ee.^® 115 

Wilmot. Tuul^^ ma woon wuurd moo'ur u Kaek'l Aa'ls ch-ul 
sky^ol dhu, dhu aas'nt u-bee u-skyfeold zoa vur woon wuyul.^^ Yu 
guurt fuustiluugz ! Dh-oa*l Mag Dau'keenz uz but u Uuk'muuk tu 
dhu. Zaet dhu abaewt oa*urt, waay, dhu dus dhaengz voaT-n baak,^^ 
u kyaat^^-aam'ud, u voaT-ree'urt, un vramp-shee'upm,^^ lik u toa'tL 120 

Thomasin, Aew I yu laung-an'jud Trae'ups ! Yu blfeo'maunjur 
BaaTJ ! Dhee wut koa*l*vaar'tee u-baidf uvoaT bi voor dai'z. Dh-aart- 
zu dee*f-8^® u ad'ik een chaun'jee wadh'ur. Ur haun taez avroar*'^ ur 
u-skraa'cht dhu lee'iisdhaeng aewt,^®ur haun snfeo'th,ur blaeng'kuth,^^ 124 



B Park is constantly used as a name for pasture lands. I know many such 
names, as Broad-park, Combe-park, Higher-park, Park farm, &c., where 
nothing but pasture is meant. 

• Comer is always so pronounced ; so tailor is taa'yvldur. (See also 
W. S. G.,p. 19.) 

'^^ ril warrant ye. 

*i Tell is the equivalent of say or talk. Aay yuurd um tuul'een tttf/adh'ur, 
*I heard them talking together.' Doa'iin tuul aup zich stuuf, is the usual way 
of saying, * don't talk nonsense.' Aay yuurd um tuul aew wee bee gwai'n vur 
t-ae'u aard wee'ntur. * I heard them tell (t. e. on dit) how that we ai*e going 
to have a hard winter.' 

^'^ One while means a very long time. 

^' An equally common form still in use is haak-n voa'r, both signify hack' 
wards, or rather back infroiit, 

^* CaJt when emphasised is always kyaaJt or hyat. 

^' Shee'Upud would be said at present. I suspect the en of the text is a 
literaryism. The shaken is a misprint for shapen, in 7th Edition 1771, it is 
shapen — n is always sounded m after p. (See W. S. Dial, p. 17.) 

^« Deaf\& one of the words in which the / is sounded sharp. I have no 
doubt of the v of the text being a slip of the transcriber. * Deaf as a Haddock,' 
is still the constant simile throughout W. S., used for the superlative absolute of 
deaf. (See W. S. Gram., p. 22.) 

" Misprint in the text ; avrore in Ed. 1771. See the Glossary. Compare 
Germ, gefroren, 

1* Still a common idiom— the mit has rather an intensitive force. * A very 
small piece' is generally dhu lai'stees beet aewt, 

^' Misprint in the text for blenketh. See Glossary. 
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125 or doveth, or in scatty Weather, or in a tiDgling^ Vrost, 
than tha art thecklifbed,^ and ba hang*d to tha. 

Wilmot, And thee art a lams'd in wone o* thy Yearms,' and cassent 
zee a Sheen in tby Eeart Ee. 

Thomasin. Rex-bush 1 — Fath ! tell me o* tha Rexbush, 
130 ye teeheeing Pixy' — Es marl* who's more vor Rigging or 
Rumping,5 Steehopping or Ragrowtering, Giggleting,« or Gam- 
bowling than thee art thyzel. — Pitha, dest'nt remember'' whan 
tha com'st over tha Clam wi' tha Old Hugh Hosegood, whan 
tha Wawter was by Stave, how tha vel'st^ in, and the Old Hugh 
135 drade thee out by tha vorked Eend, wi' thy dugged Clathers 
up zo vur as thy Na'el,® whan tha wart just a huddled 1 

WilmoL Lock ! dest dwallee, or tell doil 1 Pitha tell 

138 reaznable,^^ or hold thy Popping, ya gurt Washamouth, 

So ends the first Boui, 



* Words ending in gltng or gingj never sound two gr's, as in lit, Eng. ting- 
gling, or Lancashire dng'ging. 

* The participial prefix omitted in the text— it could not be so by the 
speaker. See W. a G., p. 49. 

* I never heard any y sound in arms when spoken alone, but when pre- 
ceded by a close vowel in rapid speech there is tiie sound of y. The same 
applies to other words. 

* Marvel is thus pronounced — the marl of the text is not a true mono- 
syllable ; doubtless the transcriber was accustomed to sound the I more 
distinctly than is now common, and his orthography in that case is good ; 
m>arly i. e. clay is maar'dl. 
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ur doa'vuth., ur een skaat'ee wadh'ur, ur een u teng'leen^ vrau's, 126 
dhan dh-aart u-thaek'luf -tud,^ un bee ang-tu dhu. 

Wilmot Un dhee urt u-laamst een woon u dhi ae'unnz,' uu kas-n 
zee u Shee'n een dhi ree'urt ee*. 

Thomasin, Raeks-b^o'sh ! — Faaiih ! tunl mee n dhu raeks-b^o'sh, 
yu tee-hee'een pik'see. — Es maaTul* ue*-z mooiir vur rig'een ur 130 
ruum'peen,^ stee*aupeen ur rag'gruwtureen, giglteen,® ur gaain*- 
buwleen-un dhee aart dhi zuuL — Pudh'u, dus-n rai'mumbur'^ haun 
dhu kaumst oa'vur dhu klaam* wai dh-oai Yue* Oa'zg^od, haun 
dhu waa'tur wnz bi stae'iiv, aew dhu vaalst® een, un dh-oa*l Yue* 
drae'ud dhee aewt bi dhi vaurkud een, wai dhi duug'ud Klaa'dliurz 135 
aup zu vur-z dhi naa*ul,^ haun dhu wust jist u-buud*ld ? 

Wilniot, Lauk ! dus dwaa'lee, ur tuul dauyul 1 — Pudh'u tuul 
rai'znubl,^^ ur oa'l dhi paup'een, yu guurt Waiysh-umaewf. 138 

Zoa ai'nth dhu fuus Baewt, 



* Romping is still so spoken— so Juuh for Job, ruuh for rob, &c. 

* Giggling — this word is still pronounced with ^ in it. I heard a man 
abusing his daughter, call her * yu gig -keen yuung bitch /' 

' Literaryism— TtfT/iemfter would be fine talk. Thomasin to Wilmot would 
have said muyn, *mind* — ^to the parson or a *real gentleman,' rai'mUmbur, 
8 Spelt valst m 1. 169. 

^ Navel— so cfaa'iU for clavel, shoo ill for shovel, graa'iil for gravel, 
^^ This is a very common expression still = talk sensibly. 
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AN EXMOOE SCOLDING. 



BOUT THE SECOND. 

Wilmot T^IST hire ma, Dem? Chell ha tether Vinny wi* 
140 JL/ tha. — Tha told'st^ ma now-reert, or a whilere, 

of 2 Eigging and Eumping, Steehopping and Ragrowtermg, Giggleting 
and Gafnboyling.3 What's me-an by thate*?* But thee, thee 
wut ruckee, and squattee, and doattee^ m the Chimley Coander 
lick an® Axwaddle; and wi' the zame tha wut rakee up,^ and 
145 gookee, and tell doil, tell Dildrams and Buckingham Jen- 
kins. — Ay, ay, poor ^ Andra Yursdon wud ha' had a rig-mutton 
Eumpstall in tha, nif tad net ha' be' strat.® A wud ha' had 
a coad, riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha ! olwey wone 
Glam or nether. And more an zo, there's no Direct to hot tha . 
150 tell'st.i^ Tha wut feb et heartily .^^ Na, tha wut lee a Eope 



; ^ There is no sound of the d or the t after the ^ in this word. 

* Literaryism — of := uvis only used before a vowel. 

^ Spelt gamhowling previously — I never heard gamboyling, 

* I have written thus in deference to original note to Ed. 1778, p. 1 of the 
' Courtship,' but my opinion is that thate is much too long a sound to have been 
used ; if not, it is now quite obsolete. (See W. S. Gram., pp. 29 to 32, on the 
use of that.) 

* Here the similar vowel soimds — doa'iitee een = doattee in — of the text 
would in rapid speech be slurred together^ as previously noted. (See note 5, 1. 5. 
Also W. S. Gram., p. 27.) 

^ Here, od the other hand, there is no such elision— but the distinguishing 
adjective u stands before a vowel as well as a consonant (See W, S. Gram., 
p. 29.) 
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U AK'SIOAE SKOA'LDEEN. 



BAEWT DHU SAEKUNT. 



WUinot, I \UST uyur mu, Daenil Ch-ul ae'u taedh'ur vun'ee wi 

i / dhiL — Dhu toa'ls^ mu naew-ree*urt, ur u wuyiilae'ur, 140 
u^ rig'een mi ruunrpeen, stee'aupeen iin rag 'gruw tureen, gig'lteen 
un gaam'buwleen.^ Haut-s mee'un bi dhae'ut?* But dhee, dhee 
wut ruuk'ee, un skwaut'ee, un doa*utee-n* dhu chumiee koa'iiiidur 
lik u® aks'wadi; an* wi dliu zae'iim dhu wut rae'iikee aup-m"^ 
g^okee, un tuul dauyul, tuul Dul'drumz un Buuk'eenum Jiug'- 145 
keenz. — ^Aay, aa*y, poo'ur® An*dru Vuuz'dn wud u-ad a lig-muutn 
ruum-psl een dhu, neef t-ad nut* u-bee straat.^ U wud u-ad 
11 koa'ud,rig*lteen, paar*baekeen,puypeen bau*dee-n dhu ! aul-wai woon 
glaam ur naedh'ur. Un moo'ur^n zoa*, dhiir-z noa durack* tu haut dhu 
tuuls.^® Dhu wut faeb ut aar*ti luyk.^^ Naa, dhu wut lee u roo'up 150 



' The arvd in rapid speech becomes shortened, and after ^, ft,/, v, is always 
sounded as m, as before noted, 1. 120. 

^ The use of po<yr generally implies that the person spoken of is dead, and it 
does so very probably here ; though there is nothing further in the text to 
confirm that view. 

* The participial prefix might be dropped in very rapid speech, or become 
scarcely perceptible, particularly when following another p. part. This word 
Btrat is the same as is elsewhere, e. g. I. 105, spelt strad. The former is the 
commoner form. Deliberately spoken, net ha* he' a strat, 

1° Tell throughout the dialogues is used for say and talk. See note 11, 
1. 116 ; also 1. 137. 

" This whole sentence reads apocryphal — I never heard the word Jib in the 
dialect, and no one ever heard heartily. Moreover the word hearty would not 
be used in this sense. 
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151 up-reert.* ^ Chad a most a borst my Guts wi' laughing, whan*s 
zeed tha whilere trapsee hum from tha Yeoanna Lock,^ thy 
Shoes oil besh — ,^ thy Hozen* muxy up zo vurs thy Gamnierels 
to tha very Huck sheens o' tha, thy Gore Coat oil a girred, 

155 thy Aead-Clathing ^ oil a' foust ; thy Waistcoat oil horry, and thy 
Pancrock a kiver'd wi' Briss and Buttons. 

Thomasin, Why thare zo ! ^ Bet dist net thee thenk, ya 
long-hanged Trapes, that tha young Josy Yeaff-field^ wud ha' be' 
plasad, when ha had zitch a crewdling Theng as thee art"? Eart 

160 lunging, eart squatting upon thy tether Eend. Zey ort to^ tha, 
why tha wut twitch up thy Teal, and draw^ up thy [N'oaze, and take 
Owl 1^ o*, or take Pip o\ Nif won ^^ zey the le-ast Theng out,^^ 
tha wut purtee a Zennet arter. 

Wilmot. How, Hussey ! ya confounded Trash ! Dist remem- 

165 ber^^ when tha wenst out in the Vuzzey-Park, in the Desk o' tha 
Yeaveling, just in tha Dimmet, wi' tha young Humphrey Hosegood, — 
and how ha mullad and soulad about tha "? Ha bed ^^ tha zet down ; — 
and tha zedst tha woudst net,^^ nif ha dedent blow tha down. Zo ha 
blow'd, and down tha valst. Who shud be hard by ^^ (vor 'twas in 

170 tha Dimmet) bet tha Square's ^^ Bealy, — and vorewey ha' cry'd 

^ If this saying was ever common, it is now obsolete. At present this 
would be expressed thus— -DA?^ wilbt tuul luyz zu vaas uz u aw 8 kn gaal'upj 
* Thee wilt tell lies as fast as a horse can gallop.' 

2 1 have made careful enquiry at different times, and from several persons, 
who know every comer of Exmoor and of the district of Parracombe and 
Challacombe, but can hear of no such place as Yeoanna Lock. I therefore 
conclude it to be a fiction. 

3 BeshHtn. 

* Now quite obsolete, but it was not uncommon so lately as fifty years ago. 
Stockings only are now heard of. 

6 ire<M^-clathing in Ed. of 1771. 

* This is stiU a common exclamation— of no particular meaning — like Oh, 1 
never ! Good gracious ! &c. 

' Joseph Heathfield. (SeeW. S. Dial., p. 22.) A common name in these parts. 
® The r is always sounded in this word, but the t is dropped in rapid speech 
when followed by another U 

* {Note to Ed. of 1778.) To lie a Rope upright, contains a Pun on the 
Word Lie, and means the telling such a Lie as implies a Contradiction in itself ; 
or what is as impossible to be true, as for a Rope which lies on the Ground to 
stand upright at the same Time. 
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aup-ree*urt.* ^ Ch-ud umoo'ees buus mi guuts wai laar'feen, haun-s 151 
zeed dhu wuynlae'ur trae'iipsee uum vrum dhn Yoa'aniir Lauk,' dhi 
sh^o'z aul besh — ,' dhi oa zn* muuk'see aup «u vur-z dhi gaam'unilz 
tu dhu vuuT'ee uuk*-sheenz ii dhu, dhi goo'iir koa'ut aul u-guur*ud, 
dhi ai'd klaa'theen^ aid u-fuwst ; dhi wae'iiskoo'ut aul aur ee, un dhi 155 
pangkrauk a-kuvurd wai hrus -n buut-nz. 

Thomasin. Waay dhae'ur zoa* ! ® But dus nut dhee dhaengk, yu 
laung' an'jud trae'ups, dhut dhu yuung Joa'zee Yef 'ee'iil "^ wud u bee 
plai'zud, haun u ad zich u kr^o'dleen dhaeng uz dhee aart. Eeiirt 
luun'jeen, ee'urt skwaut'een pun dhi taedh'ur een. Zai oa*ur-tu^ dhu, 160 
"waay dhu wub twuch aup dhi taayiil, un droa* aup^ dhi noa'uz, un tak 
owl ^^ oa, ur tak pup oa. Neef waun ^^ zai dhu lee 'lis dhaeng aewt,^^ 
dhu wut puuT'tee u zaen'ut aar'tur. 

WilmoU Aew, uuz'ee! yukaun'faewn'dud traarsh! D6s rai-niura- 
bur^^ haun dhu wai'ns aewt-n dhu Vuuz'ee-Paark, een dhu dusk u dhu 165 
Yai'vleen, jist een dhu dum'ut, wai dhu yuung Uum'fri Oa'zgeod, — 
un aew u muul*ad-n suwlud ubaewt dhu "? U bai*d^* dhu zut daewn ; — 
nn dhu zaeds dhu wuts nut,^^ neef u daed-n bloa dhu daewn. Zoa u 
bloa'd-n daewn dhu vaals. Ue shud bee aard buy ^® (vur twuz een 
dhu dum-ut) but dhu Skwai'yurz^^ Bee'ulee, — un voaTwai u kruyd 170 



• Draw is always drae'U ^ traJiere, but draa' ^ designare. In Ed. of 
1771 this word is drow = throw, doubtless the correct reading, i. e. * toss up 
thy nose.* 

1® This expression is quite obsolete. 

" I believe this to be a literaryism — the indefinite pronoun is now always 
anybody. (See W. S. Gram., p. 38.) This should be NeefUn'ee bawdee zaeth. 

^2 The use of out in this sense is still very common — Dhu lai'stees beet aeiot 
means a very small slice. There is not the least connection with the modem 
Cockney out—^ the finest thing out.* See 1. 124. 

13 1 think remember too * fine talk ' — it would most likely be dii4 muyn. 

1* This word is rare (though fcyrbid is common) ; in the past tense it is still 
pronounced precisely like bed (cubile). The literary transcriber felt this, and 
80 wrote it ; but I doubt not that then, as now, it was sounded bai'd. 

1® The negative being here emphatic, the not is fully pronounced ; the 
ordinary form would be dhu ^oUts-n. 

!• This is too literary. I never heard h^rd by used by a native — the usual 
form is dhaeUr-buy. (See W. S. Gram., p. 84.) Neef twaud-n dhde'ur, tuniz 
dhae'ur-buy; * If it was not there, it was close at hand.' 

*" I think Square in the text fails to convey the sound — the diphthong is very 
long. Bailiff is often bee-ul^e, but more commonly bae'uUe. 
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171 out that oil Wioavalls^ belongad to's Measter. Wi' tha 
zame^ tha splettest away — down tha Pennet — hilter skilter — 
as if tha Dowl had ha' be' in tha Heels o' tha. 

Tliomcmn. Oh the Dowl splet tha ! who told theckee^ Strammerl 

175 WUmot Why, twos thee thy own zel up to * stooling o' Terra's. 
Thomasln, Oh ! a Plague confound tha ! dest tha thenk ees 
ded tell't to tha to ha' et a drode vore^ agen"? Well 'tes well 
a fine.^ — Es can drow vore worse Spalls than thet to thee : — Ad ! 
es cud rep tha up. 

180 WUmot What, a Dowl, and be hang'd to tha, canst tha drow vore 
to mel 

Thomcmn, How many Times have es a hoard "^ tha, and a zeed 
tha, pound Savin, to make Metcens,® and Leckers, and Caucheries, 
and Zlotters 1 — Tes good to know vor why vore.^ 

185 WUmot Oh! a Plague rat^® tha! — Ya mulligrub Gurgin ! 
ya shug Meazel ! — Th'art good vor nort bet a Gapes-nest. — A 
gottering hawchamouth Theng ! — ^Whan tha com'st to good Tack- 
ling, thee wut poochee,^^ and hawchee, and scrumpee ; tha wut net 



1 A short syllable is very frequently inserted between two nouns when com- 
pounded, as in windfalls. My house is called Foxdmon, but this is generally 
pronounced Foxydown by the labouring people. In Ed. of 1771 this word is 
windfalls — at present it would be ween'vaalz, but I have heard ween'uvaalz 
occasionally. Compare well-a-Jine, 11. 81, 178. 

2 The construction of this paragraph, except the literaryisms referred to, 
is excellent, and conveys an admirable notion of the idiom. 'With the same' 
is the nearly invariable expression, often repeated in every narration. It is a 
more forcible term than iiistarUly or immediately ; it conveys the idea of an 
action so quickly following as to be almost performed at the same instant as 
the cause. 

3 In West Som. generally it is dhih'^e^ but in North Devon and Exmoor it 
is dhekSe, as in the text. 

* To when thus used implies employed at or in the act of* Haun aay vmz 
tu pluween dhik'Se vee*ul u grraez^^— means * When I was in the act of 
ploughing that field.' This gerundive form is very common, and has another 
meaning. See W. S. Gram., p. 80. 

^ To drow vore is to twit, to rake up old offences. In the Vale district this 
is to droa^ aewt. Some time ago some poultry was stolen from my premises, 
but the thieves were not caught. Subsequently a man said to me, Aay kn tuvX 
ce, zr^ iU ad yur vaew'ulz dhik tuym. Indeed ! who then] Au! aay wuz 
een tu dhu Kaut'e^ (a public-house), un dhae'itr wuz un / un dhai 
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aewt dhiit Aul ween*uvaalz^ bilaungud tiie*z Mae'ustur. Wai dhu 171 
zae'ura.^ dhu splut'us uwai — daewn dhu Pen'ut — ^ul'tur skill 'tur — 
z-auf dhu Duwl ad u-bee -n dhu ee*ulz u dhu. 

Thomastn, Oa dhu Duwl splut dhu ! iie,toa'l dhek'ee.^ straain*urt 

WUmot Waay, twuz dhi oa*n zul aup tu* st^l'een u tuur'uz. 176 

Thomasin, Oa ! u plaa*yg kunfaewn dhu ! dus dhu dbaengk es 

daed tuul-t tu dhu t-ae* ut u droa*d voaT^ ugee'iinl Wuul taez wuul 

u fuyn.* — ^Es kun droa voaT wus-ur Spaa*l8-» dhaet tu dhee*. — Ad ! 

es kud rup dhu aup. 

WUmot Haut, u Duwl, un bi ang* tu dim, kuns dhu droa voai 180 
tu mee "? 

Tliomasin, Aew mtineo tujTiiz uv es u-yuurtH dhu, un u-zeed 
dhu, paewn saaveen, tu mak maet'sunz,® un lek'urz, un kau'chureez, 
un zlaut'urz 1 Tez gfeo'd tu noa* vur waay voaT.* 

WUmot Oa ! u plaa*yg raat^^ dhu ! Yu muuligruub guur'geen ! 135 
yu shuug mai'zl ! — Dh-urt gfeo'd vur noa'urt but u gyaaps-naea — XJ 
guut'ureen au'chumaewf dhaeng ! — Haun dhu kaums tu gfeo'd taak'- 
leen, dhee wtit* pco'chee,^^ un au'chee, un skruum'pee ; dhu wut nut 



daed-n zee mee; un dhae'urdhai wauzu-droa'een aeiot tu waun ur tuudh'ur 
un zoa aay yuurd tie stoa'ld yoa'r vaewulz. 

« i. e, * it is all very fine ' (obsolete phrase). 

^ Nothing like the hoard of the text can now be heard. See L 81. 

• Medicines still pronounced thus. 

• See note, L 89. The emphatic prep, here spelt v<yre is precisely the 
same as var in L 89. Occasionally this is pronounced very long, when final as 
in the text, but when so emphasised it may be taken that the preposition is 
always redundant. 

*° i, e, rot — still always pronounced thus. 

" This common word is pronounced thus. A former editor has felt poch^ to 
be wrong, and hence has vrhtteii pooc?iee in the Glossary. In Ed. of 1771 it is 
poochee in the text. It may be well here to remark that this infinitive inflec- 
tion, so frequently used in these dialogues, was no less common in the xiii. cent, 
as the following extracts from Robert of Gloucester, all taken from a few con- 
secutive pages, will shew— 

' Reign of Will. Conqueror' (ed. Morris and Skeat)— 

* He let gadery is kni\te8.*^-\. 478. 

* i& bigan sone to grony^ 
<& to/ebly also.^ — ^L 490. 

*\>at hene mi\te ofscapie no)te'—\, 495. 
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look^ vor Lathing, chell warndy;^ and nif et be ^ Loblolly, tha 

190 wut slop et oil up. 

Thomasin, How a Man a Zed ! * How dedst thee poochee and 
hawchee, and scrumpee, whan tha young Zaunder Vursdon and thee 
stey'd^up oil tha Neert a roasting o'TatiesI pritch tha vor me I* 
— ^Why, than tha wut be a prilled, or a muggard, a Zennet out- 

195reert; and more an zo, thee wut rowcast, nif et be thy own 
Vauther. Nif tha beesf a Zend to Yield wi ,tha Drenking, or 
ort,® to tha Voaken,® whare they be shooling^^ o' Beat, handbeeating, 
or angle-bowing,* nif tha com'st athert Eager Hosegood, tha 
wut lackee an overwhile avore tha com'st, and ma' be^^ net 

200 trapesee ^^ hum avore the Desk o' tha Yeavling, ya blow-maunger 
Ba-arge. 011^^ vor palching about to hire^* Lees^^ to vine-dra 

* Life of St. Dunstan ' {ibid)— 

* Hi lete hit do to Glastnebury 
to norischi and tofede.^ — L 26. 

* Serui he wolde poure men 

\>e wyle he miyte deore.^ — L 63. 

These examples might be multiplied, but only in the last here given have I 
been able to find a verb having this inflexion used transitively, or rather in con- 
nection with its direct object — and even in this instance, the peculiar construc- 
tion seems to remove the object, and to imply that we should read, * He would 
aervy (if those served were) poor men.' In Robert of Gloucester's time (1298), 
we may therefore take it, that this inflection was, as it is to-day, aflSxed to 
verbs only when used intransitively. See W. S. Gram., p. 49. 

* Wait for or expect. Still a very common expression. A person unex- 
pectedly paid for a service would say apologetically, Shoa'ur aay da^d-n l^k 
vur Tvoajish dhatng; * Sure I did not expect anything of the kind.' Compare 
Acts xxiii. 21, also 2 Pet. iii. 12. 

^ i. e.^ I'll warrant you.' 

3 This form of the conditional is most unusual. I incline to regard it as a 
spurious literaryism— it should be un-eef tae'z. The and nif is impossible — 
the d is not sounded, and the two words are slurred into one, dropping one of 
the n& as before explained. 

* {Note to Ed. of 1778.) Angle-bowing, a Method of fencing the Grounds, 
wherein Sheep are kept, by fixing Rods like Bows with both Ends in the 
Ground (or in a dead Hedge), where they make Angles with each other, some- 
what like the following Figure. 
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l^ok^ vur laa-theen, ch-ul wauTnd-ee;^ ua-eef ut bee' laub-laul'eo, dhu 
wut slaup ut aul aup. 190 

Thomcmn. Aew u mae'un zaed ! * Aew daeds dhee p^o'chee, un 
au'cheo, un skrum'pee, haun dhu yuung Zau'ndur Vuuz'dn un dliee 
steyd * aup aul nee'urt u roa'usteen u tae'iideez 1 purch dhu vaur mi !• 
— Waay, dhan dhu wut bee u-pr61d, ur u-mug*urd, u Zaen'ut aewt- 
ree'urt ; un moo'ur-n zoa, dhee wut ruw'kaas, neef ut bee dhee oa'n 195 
vauxlhur. Neef dhu heest ^ u-zain tu vee'ul wai dhu draeng'keen, ur 
oa'urt^ tu dhu Voa'kn,® wae'iir dhai bee sh^o'leen^® u bai't, an'bai'teen, 
ur ang'l-boa'een,* neef dhu kaumst u-dhuurt Eajur Oa'zg^od, dhu 
wut laak'ee un oa'vur-wuyul uvoaT dhu kaums, un mu bee^^ nut 
trae-upsee^^ uura uvoa*r dhu daesk u dhu Yai'vleen, yu bluw-maun*jur 200 
Baa'rj ! Aul^^ vur pau'lcheen ubaew-tu uyur^* lee*z,^^ tu vuyn-draa 

* n<yw is constantly used for as and that (conj.) in connection with my — 
Yile kaa'n zai aew yUe Hv'ur zeed mee dhae'ur ; * You cannot say how jou. 
ever saw me there/ Uur zaed aew mUsus waud-n aum; *She said how 
mistress was not at home/ The whole phrase is very common. See note, 
1.84. 

* I never heard stay in this sense, it is always bide, I am not therefore 
able to write it in Glossic, and so leave it like the text. The only stay known 
in the dialect is the verb and nomi signifying support. This is pronomiced 
staa'y, 

« I do not understand this exclamation, nor does the Glossary throw any 
light upon \i—\/o pi^ch or pirtch, i. e. to punch a hole with a smith's tool called 
a pritchell, has no connection with the sequence. 

' Thov heest is quite obsolete, if it was ever current, which I doubt. (See 
W. S. Gram., p. 65.) Art is used elsewhere. See 1. 186, &c. 

8 Or ought is a very common phrase, tacked on to any clause of a sentence, 
and usually means nothing. Here it adds nothing to the sense, as it does not 
necessarily imply that she might be sent to the field for other errand than to 
carry the allowance liquor. 

* This plm'al in e?* is now quite obsolete, nor can I find any one who 
remembers to have heard it. The work-people on a farm are always called the 
voaks, whether male or female. 

*** i. e. shovelling the broken-up turf. Sods are called tuur'uz, i, e, turves, 
only when intended for house fuel. See W. S. Dial., p. 71. 

" May 6«— still a common expression for perhaps^ probably. 

. ^' This word used thus is peculiarly scornful, beyond the power of lit Eng. 
It implies sloth as well as dirty untidiness. 

^' This all for signifies * entirely devoted to ' — a very common phrase. Uur-z 
aul vur fiaa'vmrz, ' She is entirely devoted to flowers.' 

" Obsolete. 

1* Lies are still pronounced thus, but it is more common now to hear lai'z. 
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202 Voaks. Wlian tha goast to tha melking o' tha Kee, in tha 
Vuzzy-Park, thee wut come oil a dugged, and thy Shoes oil 
mux, and thy Whittle oil besh — . Tha wut let tha Cream-chom 

205 ^6 oil horry,! and let tha Melk be buckard in buldering Weather. 

Wilmot, Tell me o* liager Hosegood, chell make thy Kep^ hoppee. 
— Ay, ay, es marl hot to tha Vengance the young Zaunder 
Vursdon wud ha had a do ^ wi* tha, nif ha had a had tha. Yor why ? 
Tha hast' no Stroil ner Docity, no Vittiness in enny 

210 keendest Theng. — Tha cortst* tha natted Yeo now-reert, or 
bet leetle rather,^ laping o*er the Yoanna Lock : (Chell tell 
Vauthor o't zo Zoon es ha comath hum vrom Angle-bowing, don't 
quesson't). Hot ded tha Yoe do, whan tha had'st a cort en ^ by 
tha heend Legs o'en ® — (but vurst ha buttoned ; — 'tes a Marl ted net 

215a vailed into tha Pancrock, as^ ha uzeth to do); but thof^ ha 
ded viggee, and potee, and towsee, and tervee,^ and loustree, and 
spudlee, and wriggled, ^^ and pawed, and wraxled,^^ and twined, and 
rattled, and teared, vig, vig, vig, vig, yeet rather than tha wudst ha* 
enny more Champ, and Holster, and Tanbast wi'en, tha tokst en, 

220 and dest wetherly host tha 'Necls. o*en. 

Thomasin, And nif tha dest pick Prates upon mo, and tell 

1 Cap is pronounced kep throughout North Devon and the hill country of 
W. Somerset, but not in the Vale district. 

* Here the transcriber tried to convey the elision of the ^ in ^o after the d in 
had by writing a for to. 

8 This is too literary. I think it should have been in the text — * Tha hast 
net agot no stroil.' 

* Caughtst is a very doubtful word. At present it would be dhu kaechd. 

t [Note to Ed. of 1778.) Horry— for Hoary, mouldy or finnew'd.— Vid. 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet ; where Mereutio puns upon the Words Hare 
and Hoar : 

* Mereutio. So-ho ! 

Romeo. "What hast thou found ? 

Mej'cutio. No Hare, Sir, unless a Hare, Sir, in a Lenten Pie, 

That is somewhat stale and hoar e're it be spent. 

An old Hare hoar, and an old Hare hoar, is very good Meat in Lent; 
But a Hare that is hoar, is too much for a Score, 
When it hoars e're it be spent. * 

Horry also signifies foul and filthy (see the VocdbvZary) ; and, perhaps 
this is its true Meaning here. 
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▼oaks. Haun dhu goanis tu dhu mulkeen a dhu kai'ee, een dhu 202 
Yuoz'ee-Paark, dhee wut kau'm aul u-duug'ud, un dhi sh&o'z aol 
munks, un dhi wut'l aul besh — , Dhu wut laet dhu krai*m-chuum 
bi aul auree,f un laet dhu mulk bi buuk'urd een buul'dureen wadlmr. 205 

Wihnot. Tuul mee u Eaj'ur Oa'zg^o'd, ch ul mak dhi kep^ aup'ee. 
— Aay, aa'y, es maa'rul haut tu dhu vainjuns dhu yuung Zau'ndur 
Vuuz'dn wud u-ad-u ^ due wi dhu, neef u ad u-ad dhu. Vur waay 1 
Dhee as^ noa strauyul nur daus'utee, noa viit'inees een un'ee 
keen 'dees dhaeng. — Dhu kaurts* dhu naat'ud yoa* nuw-ree'iirt, ur 210 
but lee'dl raedh'ur,^ lai'peen oa*ur dhu Yoa*an*ur Lauk ; (Ch-ul tuul 
vau'dhur oa ut zu zton uz u kaumth uum vrum angi-boa*een, doa*n 
kwaes'n ut). Haut daed dhu yoa dtie, haun dhu ads u-kaurt-n® bi 
dhu eend ligz oa un ^ — (but vuust u buut'nd ; taez u maar'ul tad nut 
u-vaald eentu dhu pang'krauk, uf ^ u yde-zuth tu dde'); biit thauf ^ u 215 
daed vig'ee, un poa'utee, un tuwzee, un tuur*vee,^ un Ifeo'stree, un 
spuud'lee, un vrig'lud,^® un pau'ud, un vraak'slud,^® un twuynud, un 
raat'lud, un tae'urud, vig, vig, vig, vig, eet raedh'ur-n^i dhu wuts ae*u 
un*ee moo'ur Chaamp, un Oal'stur, un Tau'baas wai un, dhu teoks-n, 
un dus waedh'urlee buus dhu naek oa un. 220 

Thomaain, TJn-eef dhu dus pik prae'uts upaun mu, un tuul 

* * Or but a little while ago * — Ttovhright implies only a moment past. 

• — ^ Here are two good examples of the use of the masculine pronoun for a 
feminine noun. (See W. S. Gram., p. 32.) * How is the cow V * Au ! aa*y-v 
u-saard-n un u-tai'n un zu wuul-z dvur u kan ; bdd ee M-n noa bad-r ' — * Oh ! 
IVe served him and tended him as well as ever I can ; but he isn't no better.' — 
March, 1879. 

' Two literaryisms in this clause — 1, <w is improbable ; 2, the verb do would 
be dhiitted. It should be saeam-z or eens u yrle'zuth tile, 

* Although. (See W. S. Gram., p. 94.) There are other examples of the 
gh of lit. Eng. being/ in the dialect, e. g. ought is au'f(t. See W. S. Dial., p. 74. 
Rob. of Glouc. (* Life of St. Dunstan'), ed. Moms and Skeat, p. 19, 1. 16, has— 

* Ne non ntiste wannes hit com, 
bote \>urfoure Louerdea grace* 

® This paragraph seems to have been composed for the purpose of bringing 
in a string of words, many of which are synonyms, and it seems to me to 
exceed all probable repetition of the most verbose scold. 

10 — 10 Most words written wr are now pronounced very distinctly w, as vruyt 
(write), vraeth (wreath), vraidh (wreathe), vraung (wrong), tpring (wring), 
vraach'eed (wretched), and many others. 

1^ Should have been zoonder, not rather, 

E 
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222 Vauther o', chell tell a zweet Eabble-rote upon thee, looks zee. 
Vor when tha shudst be about tha Yeavling's Chuers,^ tha wut 
spudlee out the Yemors,^ and screedle over mun : ^ And more and 

225 zo, tha wut roily eart upon wone, and eart upon another, 
zet Yoaks to bate, lick a gurt Baarge as ^ tha art : And than Gretfer 
Badger Sherwell he must qualif/t agen. When tha art 
zet* agog, tha desent caree® who tha scullest: *Twos olways 
thy Uze ; and chem agast ^ tha wut zo vore ^ thy Een. Tha hast 

230 tha very Daps o' thy old Ount Sybyl ^ Moreman upazet. 

Wilmot. Why, ya gurt Roil, chant ^® zo bad's thee. Thee 
wut ha' a Hy to enny Kessen SouL Than tha wut chocklee, and 
bannee, and blazee, and roundshave enny body that deth bet zey 
Ay to tha. Tha wudst buy tha Cot up to Town ^^ rather than thy 

235 Live,^2 ij^j^ tha hassent tha wharewey ; and tha wudst kiss tha Yess of 
George Hosehood to ha*en ; but tha hasent tha Why for Ay. 
Thomasin, How ! ya gurt mulligrub Gurgin ? 
Wilmot And thee art a long-hanged blow-monger Baarge vor 
telling me^ o' ITeckle Halse, and tha Square's Bealy, and tha 

240 Zess. 

Thomasin, And thee art a convounded,^* Trash vor telling 
me ^3 of an^* Under Bed-blonket, and o' pounding ^^ Savin, 



1 This is a very common word, pronounced chaa'Ty choa'reen, in West Som., 
but cheo'Hr still in N. Dev. Written c?iar, charring, in lit. Eng. Its use in 
the dialect is strictly in accord with its ancient meaning— viz. a turn or job, a 
duty or service. Vide * Ancren Riwle,' ab. 1280 'a.d. (ed. Camden Society), 
p. 36— 

< \>e \>ndde time riht also, and \}>e] f eorthe cherre, & te 
vifte cherre, & nout ne chaunge je.' 

2 Spelt Yetomors in Ed. of 1771. 

8 The regular objective plural t?iem of North Devon. See W. S. Gram., 
p. 37 ; also * CourtsWp,' 1. 416. 

* As would not be used thus—cerw or sae'i&mz dhee aart would be a more 
vernacular reading, but the whole clause is scarcely dialect ; it is stagy. 

^ The p. part, of set is always u-zaut. I think the zet of the text must be 
an error of the transcriber. 

^ Caree is still used thus, intransitively, but Thomasin would have also said, 
dhu dils'n kee'ur upeen, &c., when using the word to care in a quasi-transitive 
sense. (See W. S. Gram., p. 49.) 

■^ Agest in Ed. of 1771, but I consider agast the proper readmg. 
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Vau'dhur oa, cb-iil tuul u zweet Eabi-roa-iit upun dhee, looks zee. 222 
Vur haun dhu sh^oda bee ubaewt dhu Yai'vleenz Chte'urz,^ dhu wut 
spuudiee aewt dhu yaem'urz^ un skree'dl oa*vur mun:^ Un moo'ttr-n 
zoa, dhu wut rauylee ee'urt upun woon, un ee'urt upun unuudh'ur, 225 
zut voaks tu bae'ut, lig u guurt Baarj uz* dhee aart : Un dhan Gaet'fur 
Baj-ur ShuuT'wuul, ee muus kwaul'ifuy ut ugee'iin. Haun dh-urt 
u-zaut ^ ugaug, dhu dus-n kee'uree ® iie* dhu sky eol*us : twuz aulwai'z 
dhuy yiie'z ; un ch-um ugaa*s ^ dhu wut zoa voa'r ® dhi ee*n. Dh-aas 
dhu vuur-ee daaps u dhi oa-1 Aewnt Sublee ^ Muunnun aupuzut*. 230 

WUmot, Waay, yu guurt rauyul, ch-iinti*^ zu bae'ud-z dhee. Dhee 
wilt ae*-u Haay tu liu'ee Kaesn soa'l. Dhan dhu wdt chauk'lee, un 
ban*ee, un blae'iizee, un ruwn'shee'uv iin*ee baud'ee dhut ddth biit zai 
Aa*y tu dhu. Dhu writs baay dhu Kaut aup tu Taewn^^ raedh*ur-n dhi 
luyv,*^ biit dh-as-n dhu wae'urw.ai* ; un dhu wiits kees dhu Yaes* u 235 
Jaurj Oazg^o'd t-ae*-un ; but dh-as-n dhu waay vur aay. 

Thomasin, Asvf ! yu guurt muul'igruub Guur'geen ? 

Wilniot Un dhee urt u laung-an*jud bluw-maun*jur baaij vur 
tuul'een mee ^^ u Naek'l Aa'ls, un dhu Skwai'yurz Bee'ulee, un dhu 
Zaes. 240 

TItomasm. Un dhee urt u kaun'fuwn-dud ^* traarah vur tuid'een 
mee^^ uvun^^ uun'dur bai'd blauu'kut, un u puwn'deen^^ Saav.een, 



^ i. e. until thy end, as long as you live. Voa'r is constantly used in this 
sense. See note 11, p. 35. 

• Sybly in Ed. of 1771, probably the true reading. 

^<* This form is quite obsolete. Now it would be aay bae'unt, or more pro- 
bably es bae'imt, I think c?iant is an exaggeration of the author, in his desire 
to bring in the peculiar ch as often as possible. 

1* i. e. up in the village. The word totim is applied to a very small cluster of 
dwellings — ^sometimes to a single homestead. 

^' * Sooner than thy life ' is a very common expression to denote extreme 
desire. Bat?ier in this sense is a literaryism. Wilmot would certainly now say 
zdo'Tidur, and I believe that to have been the idiom 100 years ago, from the 
fact that in other places, e, g, 1. 211, rather is used to express earlier, 

13 — 13 — 13 Q/" is nearly always used after the gerund— these should be tuul'een 
u mee, puwn'deen u saaveen* 

1* I never yet heard convoundy but kaun'fuwnd is very common. It is spelt 
confound twice before— U. 164, 176. 

" Oa u uun'dur would be much more correct. The use of of and an are 
rather " fine " talk. (See W. S. Gram., p. 29.) 

E 2 
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243 and making ^ Caucheries and Blotters wi't. Tha art a Beagle, 
Chun, pritch tha ! vor another Trick. Chad et in my Meend, and 

245 zo chave still. Bet chawnt ^ drow et out bevore tha begen'st 
agen, and than chelL 

WUmot Heigo 1 Mrs. Hi-go-shit ! • A Beagle 1 And hot 
art theel Tha wut drew,* and hen,^ and slat, — slat tha Podgers, 
slat tha Crock, slat tha Keeve and tha Jibb, host tha Cloam. 

250 Tha hast a most a stinned e*ery earthly Thing in tha Houz. Ab- 
sleutly® tha art bygaged. Ay, ay, Ount Magery was Death 
the near vor tha.^ Her moort^ ha' vet^ it, nif zo be tha hadst 
net let her totee up and down zo ort.^® 

Thomasin. Why there low ! Bygaged I And hot dedst thee 

255 do bet jest now-reert 1 Tha henst along thy Tom, tha wud'st 
ha* borst en ^^ to Shivers, nif chad net a vung ^^ en, and pung'd en 
back agen. Than tha wut snappy, and than tha wut caniffleey 
and than tha wut bloggy. 

Wilmot And hot art theel A brocking Mungrel, a skulk- 

260 ing Mea-zel ! — ^And eet a vore oil * good vor nort bet scoUee,!^ 
avore^* tha art a hoazed that tha cast^^ scarce yeppy. Petha,^* 
dest thenk enny Theng will goodee or vitte wi' enny zitch a Trub 
es "^"^ thee art, — that dest net caree to zey thy Praers 1 ^^ — bet — wut ^® 

^ This should be mae'ukeen u kawchureez, 

^ i. e.l will not throw, &c. 

' Very common .exclamation of coarse but extreme contempt. 

* Drew is a misprint, it is spelt drow {= throw) elsewhere. Here it is drow 
in the Ed. of 1771. 

* This is now the commonest word ior fling or throw, Drow rather implies 
to throw down, and would be used in connection with heavier objects than hai'n, 
Roberd of Brunne (a.d. 1030), in his *.Handlyng Synne ' (ed. Fumivall, Rox- 
burghe Club), has, 1. 6616— 

* For \>e itone he toJce a lofe, 
And at ]>epore man hyt drofe, 
\>epore man hente hyt vp helyv^, 
And was ]>erof ful ferly bly]>eJ 

• This is rather * fine/ but it is possible. 

' i. e. near death through you. For often means <m account o/— *I could 
not speak for laughing.' 

8 Spelt mersty 1. 10. This form, i. e. merst, is rery rare, if not obsolete. 

• t. e. corns roundy fetched up, recovered. See note 3 to Preface, p. 10. 

♦ {Note to Ed. of 1778,) See Note in Page 36. 
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un mae-ukeen ^ Kauchureez un Zlauttirz wai ut. Dh-urt u bai'gl, 243 
Chun, piirch dhu ! vur unaedh'ur trik. Ch-ad ut een mi mee-n, un 
zoa ch-aav stee'ul. Biit ch-oa'n ^ droa* ut aewt uvoaT dliu bigee'ns 245 
ugee*im, un dhan ch-iil. 

Wilmot Haaygoa ! Miis'us Haay 'goa-sheet* ! ^ U bai'gl 1 Un haut 
urt dhee 1 *Dhu writ droa,* un hai*n,^ un slaat. Slaat dhu paiy 'urz, 
slaat dhu krauk, slaat dhu kee'v un dhu Jiib, buus dhu kloa-m. 
Dh-ast umau'st u-stiind ae'iiree ae*iitth-lee dhaeng een dh-aewz. Ab*- 250 
sleo'tlee ® dh-urt u-bigae'ujmd. Aay, aa*y, Aewnt Maa'juree wuz dath 
dhu nee-iir vaur dhu J Uur moo'urt^ u viit® eet, neef zu bee dh-ads 
niit u-lat UT toa'iitee aup-m daewn zu aurt.^® 

Thomcunn, Waay dhae'ur loa ! Bigae'ujud ! Un haut daeds dhee 
diie biit naew-ree'urt 1 Dhu hai'nst ulaung dhi tuurn, dhu wilts 255 
u-buus-n ^^ tu shiivurz, neef ch-ad niit u-vnung ^2 un, un u-puungd-n 
baak ugyun. Dhan dhu writ snaap'ee, un dhan dhu wiit kan'eeflee, 
un dhan dhu writ blaug'ee. 

WUmot Un haut urt dheel U brauk*een muung'grul, u skuul'k- 
een mai'zl ! Un eet u-voa'r aul,* geod vur noa'urt but sky^ol'ee," 260 
uvoaT 1* dh-aart u-oa'zud dhut dhu kas ^^ skee'iis yaep'ee. Piidh'u ^® 
diis dhaengk iin*ee dhaeng-1 geod'ee ur viit'ee wi un*ee zich u truub 
liz^'^dhee aart— dhu diis'n kee'uree tu zai dhi prae'urzl^® — biit — wiit^^ 

10 This passage is obscure. I thmk it means, * She might have fetched yet 
[i. e. been living still], if you had not [through your laziness] let her totter up 
and down so often.' Moort is not an uncommon fonn of migJU — it is more 
emphatic than the usual miid, 

11 The Tom, i. e, the spinning-wheel, is spoken of here as masculine— wn, -n 
== him. (See W. S. Gram., pp. 32, 36.) 

12 Vurig is obsolete. The verb is quite common, but is now conjugated — 
pres., vang or (intr.) vang'us; past, vangd or vang'vd; p. part., u-vangd or 
U'Vang'ud = to hold, to seize. 

" Spelt scull, 1. 228 ; skvU, 1. 117* 

1* • Unto thou art hoarse.' See note 11, p. 35. 

15 Canst 8carce{}y). This would generally be kas-n, i. e, canst not scarcely. 

1* Spelt /?i^Aa elsewhere— 1. 57. 

1' Here we have es doing duty for as; elsewhere it stands for /, for us, for 
isy and he is, 

18 This should he praa'yu/rz. Perhaps these scolds talked a little * fine' now 
and then. 

^9 The omission of the nom. pronoun is very common, and implies extreme 
familiarity or contempt, even more than when the second person singular is used. 
(See W. S. Gram., p. 35.) 
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straramee, and fibbee, and blazee, and bannee : And more an zo, wut 

265 coltee and riggee wi* enny Troluber^ that comath^ athert tha. 
And whan tha dest zey mun'^ tis bet whilst tha art scrubbing, 
hewstring, and rittling abed. And nif by gurt Hap *'tha dest zey 
mun at oil, thy Marrabones shan^t^ kneelee, — thof tha cast 
ruckee well a fine.® — Tes a Marl if e'er tha comst to Hewn ^ 

270 only to zey men;® zence tha ne'er zest men, chell wamdy, but 
whan tha art half azlape, half ^ozy, or scrubbing o' ® thy scabbed 
Yess, whan tha art a coal-varting ^^ abed,* ya gurt Lollipot! — 
Tha hasn't tha Sense to stile thy own Dressing. Vor why, et wel 
zet^^ arter tha, ether antlebeer^^ Hq]^ ti^e Dooms of a Door, or 

275 wotherway twel zet e-long or a ^^ weewow, or oil a puckering. 
Tha zedst twos squelstring and wliot^* while'er. Ad! tha wet 
be mickled and a steeved wi* tha Cold vore 'T Andra's Tide,** 
Chun, nif tha dessent buy tha ^® a new Whittle. 

Thomaain. Why, ya gurt Kickhammer Baggage ! thee art 

280 good vor no Sauce. ^^ Tha wut net ^^ break the Cantlebone o' thy 
tether Eend ^^ wi' chuering,2o chell wamdy j tha wut net take et zo 
vreache, ya sauntering Troant ! 



1 This epithet still common 1 Is It the parent of troUoper f 

2 CavMJJth in Ed. of 1771, but probably a misprint. 

3 2%em, L e. prayers. Spelt mun^ U. 224, 266, 268, men twice in 1. 270, and 
min in 1. 419. (See W. S. Gram., note 2, p. 37.) 

* Common expression = * by great chance.' 

* This is a peculiar though frequent use of shall not, and it is equivalent to 
never mil or never do. 

^ i. e.* though thou canst stoop down very well.' See note 8, p. 33. 

■^ I have no idea what the transcriber meant to be the pronunciation of ffewn; 
heaven is always aeh'm. 

8 1. e. * only by saying them * — an example of the common use of the infini- 
tive for the gerund. 

9 Here the transcriber has inserted the usual q/" after the gerundive (see note 
13, p. 61), but he omits the prefix. It should be u-skruub'een u, 

^0 1 cannot explain this phrase ; it is quite obsolete and unknown, so far as I 
can ascertain. 

1^ In the Ed. of 1778, now reprinted, there is a clear misprint, ^ei wd et; in 
that of 1771 it is et wel zeU TMs is so evidently the true reading that it is 
adopted here. 

^2 i, e, 'all across.' The simile is cumbrous, but therefore the more true. 

* {Note to Ed. of 1778,) See Note in Page 13. 
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straam'ee, un fub'ee, un blae'iizee, un ban*ee : Un moo'ur-n zoa, wiit 
koa'ltee, un rig-ee wi lin-ee troa'luubur * dhut kaum'uth^ udhuurt dhiL 265 
Un haun dhu diis zai miin,^ taez but wnyulz dh-urt skruub'een, 
eo'streen, un nitieen u-bai'd. Un neef bi guurt aap * dhu dds zai 
miin ut aul, dhuy maar'u-boo'unz shaa'n ^ nee'ulee, — thauf dhu kas 
ruuk'ee wuul u faayn.® — Tez u maarnil neef ae*ur dhu kaums t-aeb*m^ 
uun*ee tu zai miin ; ® zaenz dhu nae*ur zaes miin, ch-dl waur'nd-ee, but 270 
haun dh-urt aa*f uzlai'p, aa'f doa'iizee, ur skruub'een u* dhi skabnid 
yaes, haun dh-urt u-koa*l-vaar*teen^^ u-bai*d,* yu guurt laul'ipaut 1 
Dh-as-n dhu saiTis tu stuyul dhi oa'un dras'een. Vur wuy, ut ul 
zrit^^ aar'tur dhu, ai'dhur an'tlbee'ur ^ lik dhu duumz uv u doo'iir, ur 
waudh'urwai twiil ziit ai'laung ur u ^^ wee'wuw, ur aul u-puuknireen. 275 
Dhu zaedfi twuz skwuul'streen un aut '* wuylae'ur. Ad ! dhu writ 
bee u-mikid, un u-steevud wai dhu koa'l voaT T-An'durz Tuyd,^* 
Chun, neef dhu dus-n baay dhu ^® u nfeo* wilt'l. 

Thomasin, Waay, yu guurt Kik'aam'ur Bag'eej 1 dhee urt-n noa 
g^o'd vur noa saars.^^ Dhu wiit niit^^ braik dhi kan*tle-boa*un u dhuy 280 
taedh'ur een^^ wi ch^o*ureen,2<> ch-ul waumd-ee; dhu wilt nut tak ut zu 
vrai'ch, yu sauntureen troa'unt ! 



^3 This aoTU before an adverb is common, and is identical with the a in 
askeiOj awry, the lit. synonyms of a weeioow — a word very frequently used in 
the dialect. 

^^ WJiot in the text must be a misprint. There is no sound of w, and there 
never could have been. 

^* St. Andrew's Day, November 30th. 

" This should have been baay dhi-zHl, 

^■^ The text has but the ordinary literary negative. This is quite wrong — 
there would certainly be two and most probably three negatives in this clause, 
as written in the Glossic. 

*8 The negative here is emphatic, otherwise it would be dhu wHt-n, 

^* A common expression signifying * you are too lazy to hurt yourself.* That 
the tether or tother is not a modem provincialism, but veritable English, is cer- 
tam. Vid *The Stacions of Rome' (Vernon MS., 1370 A.©.), E. E. T. Soc, 
ed. Fumivall, p. 3, L 7^— 

* \>at holy Mon * Ananias* 
Him crisnet ' \)orw godes gras. 
And cleped him Poul 'petres hro\>er. 
For \>e ton schiUde ' cun\forte \>e to)>er.* 

20 See note to chuers, 1. 223, 
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283 Wilmot. Heigo 1 saimtering Troant than ! * vor why vore ^ 
dest tell wone,* than, o' tha Rex-bush,* and tha Hey-pook, and tha 
285 Zees % 

Thomasin, And why vore^ dest thee drow vore zitch Spalls to mel — 
Go pey ® tha Score vor tha Lecker tha hast a had zo ort in thy Teen- 
ing Bottle. — There's a Rumple,^ Chun ! 

Wilmot. Nif tha young George Hosegood had a had tha, he murt^ 

290 a hozed in a little Time.^ Ha wud zoon ha' be' coudidled. — Yeet 

a-vore oll,^^ a-vore Voak,^^ tha wut lustree, and towzee, and chewree, 

and bucklee, and tear, make wise,^^ as^^ anybody passath; but 

out o' Zeert a spare ^* Totle in enny keendest Theng.^^ 

Thomasin. Why, thare's Odds^* betwe' Sh — ng and Tearing 

295 won's Yess. Wone mussent olweys be a boostering, must a1^^ — 

But thee, — thee wut steehoppee, and colty, and hobby, and riggy, 

wi'enny Kesson^® Zoul: 011^^ vor whistering and pistering, and hoaling 

and halzening, or cuflfing a Tale.^® 

Wilmot Ad ! tell me o' bobbing and rigging, chel vlee to ** tha 

300 Kep 22 o' tha. [Pulls her Poll. 

Thomasin. Oh ! — oh ! — Mo-ather ! — Mo-ather ! — Murder ! — 

Oh ! Mo-ather ! — Her hath 23 a chucked ma wi' tha Chingstey. — Es 



* Then is as common in every-day talk as doch is in German. The expres- 
sions are the exact equivalents of each other. 

* This is simply the emphasised redundant preposition, =/ar why for, — 
quite distinct from the voa'r in droa voa'r just below, IL 286, 309 ; the latter is 
an adverb. See note to 1. 184. 

3 The use of xym as a pronoim is rare. The usual expression is im'ee handle. 
(See W. S. Gram., pp. 38, 39.) 

* Buah-lmsh is still so pronounced except when a v is sounded— the common 
form— as vraeks-bhsh. (See W. S. Gram., p. 7.) 

» This should have been Un vur waay voa'r. See note to 11. 184, 283. 

* This would now be broad paa*y. I fancy Miss Thomasin must have been 
talking ' fine ' if she said pai. 

7 This is obscure. I think it means theris your change /—there's a Eowland 
for an Oliver. 

8 Might, spelt merst, 1. 10. Obsolescent, but still used. 

» Time is much too literary. She would have said * tn a little hit^ but 
more probably * a hozed in a quick stick* 
*' Nevertheless — a very common phrase. 

" Before folk, i.e.m the presence of strangers— still the regular idiom. 
" i. e. * make believe,' 'in pretence '—an every-day phrase. 
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Wilmot. Haaygoa ! sau-ntureen troanint dhrni ! ^ vur waay voat * 283 
diis tuiil woon,' dhan, u dhu raeks-beosh ^ un dhu aay-p^ok, un dhu 
Zaes. 285 

Thomasin, Un waay voat^ diis dhee droa voaT zich spaa'lz tu meel 
Goa pai * dhi skoaT vur dhu lek'ur dh-ast u-ad zu aurt een dhi teen*- 
een bau'tl. — Dhae'urz u ruum'pl/ Chun ! 

Wilmot Neef dhu yuung Jaurj Oa'zgeod ud u-ad dhu, ee muurt ® 
u-oa*uzd een u lee*dl tuym.^ U wrid zeo*n u bee kuundud'ld. — ^Eet 290 
uvoaT au'l,^^ uvoa-r voak,^^ dhu wiit l^os'tree, un luwzee, un ch^oree, 
un buukl-ee, un tae'ur, mak wuyz,^^ yj^iz un*eebaudee paa'suth; bud 
aewt u zee'urt, u spae'ur ^^ toa*tl een iin*ee kee'ndees dhaeng.^^ 

Tliomasin, Waay, dhur-z audz^® twee shuyteen un tae'iireen 
woonz Yaes. Woon muus'n aul'waiz bee u-beo'stureen, muust u1 ^^ — 295 
Bud dhee-, — dhee wiit stee*aupee, un koa'ltee, un aub'ee, un rig'ee 
wai liu'ee Kaes'n^^Soai : Aul^® vur wiis 'tureen un piis*tureen,unoa*leen 
un aal'zneen, ur kuuf-een u tae'ul.^o 

Wilmot. Ad f tuul mee u aub'een un rig'een, ch-iil vlee tu^^ dhu 
kep22 u dhu. [Peolz ur poa'l 300 

Thomasin. Oa ! — oa ! — Mau'dhur ! — Mau'dhur !— Muur'dur ! — 
Oh! Mau'dhuil — Uur-dh^s u-chuuk mu wi dhu chee'nstai. — Es 



^^ This is an undoubted literaryism— oa in this sense is not used, ffaim 
(when) or eens would be the vernacular idiom. (See W. S. Gram., p. 66.) 

^* S^re is the usual word to express slowy dilatory, A * spare workman * is 
a slow one. Gardeners talk of certain plants as ' spare growers.' 

" Common expression = anything whatever, 

^* i, e, a great difference, A very frequent comparison is dhik-a had'r (or 
wiM) hi audz ; * that one is better (or worse) by odds,' i. e. by a great difference. 

*'' Must one f the common form. (See W. S. Gram., p. 96.) A very good 
example of the use of this, the natural vowel, for the indefinite pers. pron. 

^^ This is a very common phrase. Ben Jonson has (* Tale of a Tub,' Act II. 
Bc. ii.) — 

* Clay, No, as I am a Kyrsm soul, would I were,' &c. 

19 See note to 1. 201. 

•° Tale is a word seldom heard. Here in the text, and whenever now 
employed in the dialect, it means ^tece of scandal. At present the word more 
commonly used is stoa'r (story) — * There's a pretty stoar about her.* 

21 Alw&jafly to, not at, 

** Cap is pronounced very short, almost Jcp, in N. Dev. 

*' Hath is quite literary— the pronunciation is always uwr-dh, Eedh = he 
hath. 
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303 verly bleive es choll^ ne'er vet^ et. — And nifs don't vet et, looks 
zee, in a Twelvemonth and a Dey,' Cnzzen Kester Broom chell ^ zee 
305 tha a treat up a Ground.* — He chell ^ zee tha zwinged, fath ! * 

Enter the Old Julian Moreman. 

Julian, Labbe, labbe, Soze,^ labbe. — Gi' o'er, gi' o'er ; * — Tam- 
zen and Thee be olweys wother egging or veaking,^ jawing or 
sneering, blazing or racing, kerping or speaking cutted, 
chittering® or drowing vore o' Spalls, purting or jowering, 

310 yerring or chounting, taking Owl o' wone Theng or Pip o' 
tether, chockling or pooching, ripping up or roundshaving 
wone tether,* stivering or grizzling, tacking or busking, 
a prilled or a muggard, blogging or glumping, rearing or snap- 
ping, vrom Candle-douting to Candle-teening i<> in tha Yeavling, — 

316 gurt Hap else.^^ 

So ends the SCOLDING. 



» — ' — 1 This must be wrong. According to the text it would read / / shalL 
Instead of cheiU it should be shall in tiie text In Ed. oi 1771 it is sheUy the 
true reading. 

* See note to viU, 1. 253. 

3 This is in reference to the old custom of sentaicing women to be hung after 
a twelvemonth and a day. 

* i. e. trussed up above ground — ^hanged. 

^ Still the commonest of all expressions of asseveration ^nhy my faith, 
(See W. S. Dialect, p. 96.) 

^ The transcriber is quite correct in spelling this word with s and not z (see 
W. S. Dialect, p. 73), but it should have been soce^ not $oze, 

' This word being quite obsolete, I do not know if it is veertikeen oxvai'keen, 

8 This is a common word. Vide John of Trevisa, * Description of Britain, 
De incolarum linguis* (ed. Morris and Skeat), p. 241 — 

^ Mdlyivg furst wi]> Danes <& afterward wi\> Normans, in menye ]>e contray 
longage ys apeyred^ <& som vse\> strange wlqffyngt chyteryng, harryng <& gar- 
ryng, grishittyng,^ 

By this we see that the use of strings of participles is by no means peculiar to 
the last century or to the * Exmoor Scolding,' especially considering the above is 
an extract from the sober literature of the period (1387). 

* (Nate to Ed. of 1778.) Speaking to WUmot, who had pulled Thomasin*s 
Cap. 
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vuuriee blai'v es shiil ^ niivur vdt^ ut. — ^Un neefs doa'n viit ut, Icok-s 303 
zee*, een u twuul-muunth un u dai,* Kuuz*n Kaes'tur Br6oin sh-l ^ zee 
dhu u-tnist aup u graewnd.* — ^Ee shl^ zee dhu-zwingd, fiaa*th 1 • 305 

Ai'ntur dh-oa'l Jtie'l-yim Muurinun. 

Julian. Lab-ee, lab'ee, soa'iis,* lab*ee. — Gi oa'iir, gi'oa'iir :* Taam'- 
zeen un dhee bee aul'waiz wuudh'ur ag*een ur vee'ukcen/ jau'een ur 
snee'ureen, blae'uzeen ur rae'iiseen, kyuur'peen ur spai'keen kuutnid, 
chiit'ureen® ur droa'een voa*r u spaa'lz, puur*teen ur jaa'wureen, 
yuur'een ur cbaewn'teen, tak'een Owl u wan dhaeng ur piip u 310 
taedhnir, chauk'leen ur peo'cheen, nip'een aup ur raewn*shee*uveen 
wan taedhnir,^ stiivureen ur guur'zleen, taak*een ur buus'keen, 
u-pnild ur u-muug*urd, blaug'een ur gluum^peen^ rae'ureen ur snaap*- 
een, vrum kan'l-duwteen tu kan*l-teen*een ^® een dhu Yai'vleen, — 
guurt haap uuls.^* 315 

Zoa ai-m dhu SKOA 'LDEEN. 



^ One another. The more common form is wan ur taedh'ur. 
10 i, e. candle-lighting, the evening. To teen a light is still a common 
expression. We find the word twice in the * Life of St. Dmistan/ Rob. of 
Glouc, 1298 A.i>. (ed. Morris and Skeat), pp. 19, 20. Speaking of his mother's 
miraculous taper — 

' \>er-of hi tende here li^t, 
A lie in \>e place. 

What was \>at oure Louerd Crist. 
\>e li^tfram heuene sende. 
<& paifolc Yat stod aboute. 
Here taperes ]>erof tende.* 

In both places the verb is in the past tense. The e may have been pronounced 
long, and if so it is identical with our teen. 

" This is quite vernacular and very conmion. It is here the alternative of 
the always at the beginning of this long sentence,— i. e. always, either y &c., 
&c — great chance if otherwise* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The whole of the foregoing pages were in type and printed before 
I had an opportunity of comparing the later editions with the earlier 
ones. I had two or three editions in my possession, one of which 
was a copy formerly belonging to Sir F. Madden ; in this are many 
notes in his handwriting, and signed by him ; from which I gave 
extracts in my Preface. I believed that I might rely in the main 
upon so careful a person, especially when he made so positive a 
statement as that quoted in my note to p. 11; and I therefore took it 
for granted, that as there were but very few and slight variations 
between Sir F. Madden's copy of 1771 and mine of 1788, from which 
the text is reprinted, I might accept his assertion as substantially 
correct, although I ventured in my note (p. 11) to question its entire 
accuracy. Eelying upon Sir F. Madden I suffered the proofs which I 
had read to be printed — but having now compared the reprint with 
the First Edition as it appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, the Third 
edition in the Bodleian, and the Fourth in the British Museum, I 
find that I am obliged to subjoin the following list of variations, 
which will be found to be strangely opposed to Sir F. Madden's 
statement. Fortunately the Courtship was not so far advanced 
— consequently the most important of different readings are dealt with 
in the notes. It is true that the variations are generally confined to 
single letters in the spelling of words, and may therefore have been 
thought trifling, but in a great many cases the student will find the 
change of much importance. In the very first line is a case in point — 
the second vor, I knew well, must be accentuated, and therefore in 
writing it into Glossic had so marked it. The author knew this too, 
and so wrote in his First Edition, vor why vore. Again, in 1. 104, the 
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first Four Editions have nifa vauthevy -which means if hU father instead 
of the nif vauther found in the later editions. If father of course 
implies our father. The difference is immense ; in the first case the 
taunt is conveyed that ' his father prevented the match, because you 
were not good enough for his son.' In the later text all this piquancy 
of abuse is diluted by making it appear that the father of Thomasin, 
whom Wilmot is abusing, had prevented it 

On the other hand, some of the variations are undoubted 
corrections of much value. 

In the following Ust the readings (unless specially referred to) are 
those of the First, Third, and Fourth Editions, which are dated 
respectively 1746, 1746 (three editions in one year), and 1750; of 
these, the two latter are almost exact reprints of the former. 

The figures opposite each line denote which edition, in my opinion, 
has the true reading, if the difference is of any moment. 

In many cases my notes upon the text will be found to be entirely 
confirmed by earlier readings. 



Line 








Line 






1 


read 


vor why vore 


1 


76-8 read 


I ntch for zich 


3 


n 


zitch /or zich 




11 


» 


wastecoat for waist^ecoat 


4 


w 


betoatled for betwatled 


1 


78-9 




strat for strait I 


11 


» 


will'st for wutt 


9 


82 


» 


tann for tan 


11 


n 


bet for but 


1 


85 


» 


add /or ad 


12 


» 


zee whare for zee nif 


1 


85 


» 


squeak'st for squeakest 


16 


» 


zwopping for zwapping 


1 


90 


w 


dedst for dest 1 


18 


n 


is/or ise 


1 


91 


n 


lostmg for losing 1 


21 


9) 


ghowering for jowering 




92 


» 


out to for out a 1 


28 


» 


tonty for twenty 


9 


93 


n 


a word for zey a word 


30 


» 


meazel for meazle 




98 


n 


zitch for zich 


32 


9) 


zest /or zess 


9 


104 


ty 


nif's vauther for nif 


40 


» 


zower-zwaped 


9 






vauther l 


42 


» 


know for knowth 


9 


105 


9f 


strat/or strad, IV. ed. only 


43 


n 


heavy for yeavy 


1 


106 


j» 


ya for ye, I. and III. ed ; 


46 


yy 


hobbey for hobby 








ye in IV. i 


60 


» 


vore-reert for vore-reet 


1 


107 


w 


olweys for always 


54 


w 


he-at-stool /or yheatstool 9 


112 


yy 


ay» ya J /or ay, ay! 9 


65 


» 


chun for mun 




120 


w 


vramp-shapen for vramp- 


57 


»> 


think for thenk 


9 






shaken l 


63 


»> 


haggage-tooth'd for haggle 


122 


>» 


bevore for bevoor 






tooth'd 


9 


123 


)> 


zo /or so 


73 


» 


thy zell for thyzel 




123 


» 


avoore for avore 
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Line 




127 


read 


128 


» 


130 


n 


133 


a 


134 


>i 


138 


» 


143 


n 


143 


f> 


150 


f> 


151 


» 


151 


» 


152 


» 


155 


» 


158—238 


159 


99 


159 


99 


160 


99 


161 


99 


161 


99 


162 


99 


163 


99 


166 


99 


168 


99 


171 


99 


178- 


-179 


184 


99 


188 


99 


196- 


-212- 


197 


99 


202 


99 


207 


99 


210 


99 


211 


99 


212 


99 


213 


99 


213 


99 


213 


99 


214 


99 


214—216 


214 


99 


215 


9' 


217 


99 



can'st net for cassent 9 
reert far reart 
ya for ye 1 

comest for com'st 
wos for was 

reazanable for reaznable 
doatee for doattee 
ohimly for chimley 
herrtily for heartily 
out-reert for up-reert 1 
borst for bust 9 

trapesee for trapsee 1 
head for aead 1 

long-hanjed for long 

hanged 1 

placad for plasad 9 

crowdling /or crewdling 9 
lundging for lunging 
twitch for twich 
drow for draw 1 

tha for the least 
annet for zennet 9 

jest for just 1 

ded net for dedent 
windvalls for winavaUs 9 
Iforea 

slotters for dotters 
tha for the 

-222 veather for vauther 
or hand-beating for 
Sihandbeeating 
goest for goast 
ees^br es 1 

nated for natted 
leet for leetle 1 

Cometh for comath 
question't /or quesson't 9 
yeo for yoe 

be for by [o'en 

heend legs for heend legs 
bet for but 
tad /or ted 

as uzeth for as ha uzeth 
wraxled and rattled — * and 

twinned' in III. ed. only 



Line 

218 read 

220 

224 

224 

229 

229 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



229 

230 

235 

237 

242 

245 

247 

248 

250 

250 

251 

252 

254 

256 

257 

263 

263 

266—268 

267 

273 

275 

275 

276 

278 

280 

280 

283 

284 

286 

289 

290 

292 

293 

295 

295 

296 

300 

302 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 



yet for yeet 

dedst for dest 1 

yewmors for yemors 1 
men for mun 
agest for agast 9 

wut vore for wut zo vore, in 
IV. ed. only 4 

an a'en for thy een 9 
old muxy Ount Sybly 1 
yess o' for yess of 1 

ya mulligrab Jbr ya gurt 
pounding o* savin 1 

drow't for drow'et 1 

Mrs. Hi-go-shit-a-beagle ! 1 
drow for drew 1 

e*ry for e'ery 
houze for houz 
abseutly for absleutly 9 
et for it 

dest for dedst 1 

chat for chad 9 

cunniflee for canifflee 
as for es 1 

cary for caree 
men 'tes for mun' tis 1 
ritling for rittling 
et twul for et wel 1 

wotherwey twul zet along 1 
weewow /or a weewow 9 
wut for wet 

dest net for dessent 9 
sauze for sauce 
tha for the 
Higo ! for Heigo ! ) 
dedst for dest 
zetch for zitch 
ha for he 
it for yeet 
and for but 
toatle for totle 
wone*s for won's 
must net for mussent] 9 
steehoppy for steehoppee 
kepp for kep 
ees for es 1 
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Line 

304 read shall see far chell zee 1 

306 „ Gi' o*er, gi' o'er, Tam'zen. 

And thee be — 

307 „ agging /or egging 1 
307 „ gawing /or jawing 9 



Line 

308 read sherldng /or sneering 

309 „ ghowering /or jowering 

311 „ father for tether 

312 „ grizzeling for grizzlng 
314 yf yeaveling for yeavling 



While collating these early texts of the " Scolding " and " Court- 
ship," I came upon the letters by Devoniensis referred to in pp. 9, 
10. These letters are so important, and the original Vocabulary 
referred to in them never having been reprinted, it has been thought 
best to reproduce them in fall, even though a portion of the matter 
will be found to be repeated in the Notes and Vocabulary issued 
with the Seventh Edition (1771). 

I August 1746, — GentlemarCa Magazine^ vol. xvi. p. 405. 

''Exon,Aug. 12, 1746. 
"Mr. Urban. 

" On perusing those curious pieces, the Exmoor Courtship 
and Scolding, in your Magazines, I find several words marked 
with an asterisk, as wanting an explanation^ and having heretofore 
liv'd a good while within a few miles of the forest of Exmoor* 
where that dialect is spoken, and heard a good deal of it, I well 
remember in what sense all those words are used; which induced 
me to draw up the inclosed Vocabulary, for the service of your readers 
in other parts, and perhaps it may afford some help to their under- 
standing of old books. 

" I have added several words that are not to be found in either the 
Exmoor Scolding or Courtship (though not less common in that 
quarter), and I believe I could recollect as many more if they would 
be acceptable. You will in this vocabulary find all the words that you 
have marked, and you may depend on -the truth of my explanation of 
every one except two, of which being in doubt, I have marked them with 
a Q. (Boneshave — ^horry). It may not be amiss to observe that tho' 
it is caird a Devonshire Dialect it is not the dialect of the whole 
county, and that it would be as unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
the southern parts of it as to a citizen of London. Every county, 
doubtless, has its peculiar dialect, which, among the vulgar, and those 
who are far removed from the more considerable towns, is generally 
barbarous enough ; and therefore Devonshire is no more to be ridiculed 
on that account, than any other large county : for I dare affirm that 
there is as good English in general spoken in some parts of Devonshire 
as in any part of England. 

♦ This forest is in Somersetshire, and is called Exmoor from the river Ex 
having there its rise. 
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" I can't help observing that the Transcriber of the Exmoor CourtsJnp 
has committed some bhmders, having used the word Thek in many 
places where an Exmoorian would have said That, and the V instead 
of Ff &c. For though it be very common with them to change F 
into F, iS into Z, Tit into Z>, &c., yet there are a great many words 
in which they never make this change, as Flash, Fashion, Fine, Sea, 
Soul, Sad, Sarratit (i. e. Servant), Third, and many others. It should 
be observed that they use To instead ofAt; Ise, ees, and ich for I; 
I cham or ^cham for / am ; 'Chell for I shall, &c. ; which was once 
the general mode of proper speaking throughout the kingdom, and 
may be found in many ancient English authors. 

" I am, &c. 

" Devonibnsis." 



A Vocabulary of the Exmoor Dialect containing all such 
words in the Exmoor Scolding and Courtship, the meaning 
of which does not appear by the sense ; with the addition of 
some others ; all accented on their proper syllables, to show 
the Method of theii' Pronunciation. (With notes.) 



Ag'est, or ag'ast, a/raid, 

* Agging, murmuring, raising quar- 
rels, 

* 'egging, or 'egging-on, is an ex- 

• pression frequently used in most 
counties, perhaps, to spur on, from 
aigu, Fr, a point of a spur, or 
needle. 

'Alkithole, a fool, a silly oaf, 
'Allembatch {probably of Allderp, 

elder, and Bosse, a botch), a kind 

of botch or old sore, 
A-pu'rt, sullen, 
Aqu'ott, see Quott. 
Art, eight, 
Arteen, eighteen, 
Ayro're, frosty, 
A'xen, ashes. 
A'xwaddle, a dealer in ashes, and, 

sometimes, one that tumbles in 

them. 



Azoon, anon, 

Bagga'ged, or Byga'ged, mad, be- 
witcKd. 

To Bank, to beat. 

Banging, large, great, 

B'amgun, a breaking out in small 
pimples, or pustles in the skin. 

Ba'rra, or Ba'rrow, a gelt pig. 

To the true Ben, or Bend {possibly of 
Bendan, Sax. to stretch out, to yield 
to). To the purpose, or sufficiently, 
to the utmost stretch, 

Bewhiver'd, lost to ones self, beunl- 
der'd. 

Biird, or Berd, bread, 

Blaking, crying till out of breath. 

Blazing, spreading abroad nexos. 

To Blo'ggy, to be sullen. 

Blo'wmaunger, a fat blow - cheeked 
person, 

B'oneshave, {perhaps from bone spav- 
in, a bony crust grovdng on a horses 
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heds, or the 9Ct*atches)^ a kind of 
homy tumowr, Q. 

Bo'ostering, labouring busily , was to 
sweat. 

Bourm, yeest, 

Br'andires, a trivet. 

Brawn, or Broan, a cleft of wood for 
thefvre, 

* [As a seem of braunds, is a horse- 
load of billet-wood ; a rick ofbrcmds 
is a stack of wood deft for the fire : 
so tpoaken, or dmen braunds, means 
oak or elm billets.] 

Bliss, ditst. 

Broach, a spit, spindle. 

Backard, or Bucked [spoken of milk) 
soured by keeping too long in the 
milk-lmckety or by afoul bucket, 

Buldering {weather^ sultry^ hot* 

Burnish, to grow fat, or increase in 
bulk, look bright, rosy. 

Butt, a bee-butty or hive, 

Cat-ham'd, fuvMing, unthou/t dex- 
terity, 

Oa'uchery, a medicinal composition^ 
or slop. 

Champ, a scuffle, 

Cha'nnest, to challenge, 

Cha'ngeling, an idiot, one whom the 
fairies have changed. 

Ohaunge, a shirt, or shift 

QYio'c^dm^^hectoring, scolding, 

Cho'uuting, quarrelllnj. 

Chu'er, a chare, orjobb of work, 

Clathing, clothes. 

Clavel, a chimney-piece. 

Cloam, earthen-ware. 

Goad, unhealthy. 

Coajerze'end {i. e. a corduxiinet^s end), 
a shoemaker^ s thread. 

Coander, a comer. 

Co'ckleett {L e. cock-light) day-break, 
or (sometimes) the dusk of the even- 

' irujf- 

Cod-glove, a thick glove wUhoui fm- 

gers, to handle turf. 



i 



Condiddled, disperid. 

Conkabell, an icicle, [in the^Somenei 

dialect Clinkabell]. 
Copper - clouts, a kind of splatter 

dashes, wom on the small of the 

leg. 
To Cotten, to beat one soundly. 
To Creem, to squeeze, or press to-^ 

gether, 
Cr'ewnting, grunting, or complain- 

ing. 
Crock, a pot. 
Crowd, a violin. 
Crowdling, slow, dull, sickly. 
Cnib, or Croust, a crust of bread or 

cheese. 
Cu'fHng, expounding on (applied to a 

tale). 
Culvers, pigeons. 
Daps, likeness [the very daps of one, 

the exact likeness in shape, or 

manners.] 
Dear'd, hurried, frightened, stunned, 
Dem ! you slut. 

Dimmet, the dusk of the evening, 
Dinder, thunder. 
Dinderex, a thunder-bolt. 
Doms, doorposts. 
Do'veth, it thaws, 
Dowl, the devil. 

Dreade, thread, \ and in general aU 
Dree, three, ] words beginning 

with Th sound D instead thereof. 
To Drou, to dry. 
Drumbledrane, a drone [or humble 

bee.] 
DuTibed, blunt, 

Du'gged, or Duddled, draggle-tail d, - 
Eart cone, eart toHher, now one, then 

the other. 
E'el-thing, or Ill-thing, St. Anthony's 

fire. 
El'ewn, eleven. 
E'long, slanting. 
Elt, see lit. 

Esvie,lto pour in. __ 

p 
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Fitchole, a polecat [fitcher orJUchet 

in other counties}. 
Foust, dirty. 
Full - stated; spoken of a leasehold 

estate, that has three lives subsisting 

on it, 
Fustiluggs, a big-bon* d person, 
Ga'llied, frightened. 
Ga'llibagger, a bug-bear. 
Ga'lliment, a great fright. 
Ga'mmerell, the small of the leg, 
G'and or G'ender, go yonder, 
G'anny, a turkey, 
G'a'owing, chiding, 
Ga'pesnest, a raree shmv, a fine sight, 
Geed, gave, 

Gho'wering or Jowering, quarrelsome. 
Ginged, or Jinged, bevjitcKd. 
Gint <yr 3 yni, joint. 
Girred, drahgle-taiPd, 
Glam, a wound or sore, 
Glo'wing, staring, 
Glu'mping, sullen, or sour-looking. 
Griddle, a grid-iron. 
Grizzledemundy, a laughing fool, one 
' that grins at everything. 
Grizzling, laughing, smiling, 
Gubb, a pandar, or go-between, 
Gurt, great, 

Gu'ttering, eating greedily {guttling], 
Ha'ggage, a slattern. 
^di.'\mnmg, predicting the vnyrst that 

can happen. 
Hanje or Hange, the purtenance of 

any creature [in Somerset, Iambus 

head and purf nance, is the head, 

heart, liver and lights\ 
Ha'ntick, frantick. 
Hare, her, also v^dfor she. 
Harrest, harvest, 

H'awchamouth, one that talks inde- 
cently. 
Ha'wthem, a kind of hitch, or pin, 

cut out in an erect board, to hang a 

coat on, or the like. 
To Henn, to throw. 



He'wstring, short-breathed, wheezing, 

Horry, mouldy, Q. 

To Hoppy, to hop, or caper, 

Ho'zee, to be badly off. 

Hu'ckmuck, a little tiny fellow [thick 

stubbed]. 
Hucksheens, th>e hocks, or hams. 
Husking, shuffling and shrinking up 

on/is shmUders, 
Jacketawa'd, an Ignis Fatuus, 
lit, <yr Elt, a gdt sow, 
Kee, kine, or cows, 
Kep, a cap, 

Kerping, carping, finding fault, 
Kittepacks, a kind of buskins. 
Labb, a blah. 

To Lackee, to be wanting from hom£. 
Lamps'd, lam^d or hwrted. 
Lathing, invitation. 
Leech-way, the path in which the dead 

are carried to be buried, 
Le'ery, empty, unloaden. 
Loblolly, aw odd mixtwre of spoonm^eat. 
Lock ! What I Hey day I 
tjo£f, low, 

Lo'ngcripple, a viper, 
Looze, a hog-sty. 
To Loustree, to work hard. 
Lowing, piling up one thing on 

another* 
To Lundge, to lean on anything, 
Lymptwigg, a lapwing. 
Malls, the measles. 
Marl, a marvd, a wonder. 
Mass, acorns \ma^t], 
Maz'd, mad, crazy, [so a maz'd man 

for madman]. 
Mews, m<>ss, 
Min, or Men, them, e.g. Put min up, 

i.e. Put them up, 
Moyle, a mule. 
To Moyley, to labour hard like a 

mule. 
Muggard, sullen. 
Muggotts, chitterlings, also a calfs 

pluck. 
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To Mull, ie pull and tumble one 

(ibout. 
Mux, chit, 
Keeald, a needle. 
Niddick, the nape of the neck. 
Ninniwatch, a lonjing desire or ex- 

pectation of a thing. 
Nose-gigg, a toe-piece on a shoe, 
O'avis, the eeves of a house. 
Over, material^ importanty e.g. I have 

an over errand to you (p. 298 H). 
To take Owl, to take amiss, 
Ownty, empty. 
Pa'ddick, a toad. 
To Pa'ddle, to tipple. 
Pa'lching, patching or mending 

clothes. 
Pa'lching, walking slowly. 
Pame, a christening blanket, a mantle. 
Pa'Dcrock, an earthempan, 
Pa'nking, panting. 
Pa'rbeaking, fretfid. 
Peek, a prong f or pitchfork. 
Pestle, or leg, of pot k. 
Pilm, dicst raised by the wind. 
To Ping, to push. 
Pingzwill, a boyl. 

To take Pip at a thing, to take it ill. 
Pistering, whispering. 
Pixy, a fairy. 

Pla'sad, in afme condition. 
To Plim, to swell, or enorease in bulk, 

or to make anything swell by 

beating. 
Plump, a pump. 
Po'dger, a platter or pewter dish. 
To Po'mster, to act the emperick. 
To Po'ochee, to make mows at a 

person. 
Pook, a cock of hay. 
To Po'tee, to push with (mesfeet. 
Prill'd, soured. 

Prinked, well dresid,fme, neat. 
To Pritch, to check, or withstand.^- 

t {A term for making holes in the 
leathers of cards to admit the mre.] 



Pro'sets, buskins. 

Pung, pushed, 

Purting or a-pu'rt, svUen. 

Putch, to hand up {pitch), sheaves or 

the like with a pitch-fork. 
Qu'elstring, hot, sultry [sweltry^. 
Querking, grximting. 
Quott, or Aquott, weary of eating ; 

also sat down. 
Rabble-rote, a repetition qf a long 

story, a tale of a tub. 
Ragr'owtermg, playing at romps. 
Ramsh, ravenous. 
Rathe (not rear, as Gay has it), early, 

soon^ e.g. a leet rather, i.e. a little 

while ago, a little sooner ; [why do 

you op so rathe ; or rise so early]. 
To Ream, to stretch. 
Rearing, mocking, by repeating 

another's words with disdain, or the 

like. 
Reart, right, 

Re'arting {i.e. righting) mending. 
Rexen, rushes. 
To Rey ones self, to dress ones self 

[aray]. 
Ripping one up, telling him all his 

faults. 
Rittling, wheazing [quasi rattling]. 
Roundshaving, chiding exceedingly. 
Rumple, a large debt contracted by 

little and little, [Somersetshire, 

^Tunll come to a rumple, a breaking, 

at last]. 
To Scorse or Scoace, to exchange. 
Sewent or Suent, even, regular, all 

alike, 
Sheenstrads, splatterdashes. 
Sherking or sharking, an eager desire 

to cheat or defraud another. 
To take a Shoard, to drink a cup too 

mu^h. 
Shool, a shovel. 

To shoort, to shift for a living, 
Siss, a great fat woman. 
Sketch or Squotch, a notch. 

f2 
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Blotter, nastiness. 

To Sowl, to tumble ones dothes, toptdl 
one abotU, dtc* 

Spalls, chips, also things cast in ones 
teetJu 

Spare, slow. 

Spewring, a hoarded partition* 

Sprey, spruce, ingenious. 

To Sp'udlee, to stir or spread a thing 
abroad, 

Squelstring, sultry. 

Ste'ehopping, playing the hobby-horse* 

Stewardly, like a good housewife, 

Ste'yan or Stean, an earthempot, like 
ajar. 

To Stile or Stilee, to iron clothes. 

Stirrups, a kind of buskins, 

Stra'mmer, a great lye. 

Stro'aking, milking after a calf has 
suci^d, 

Stroil, strength and agility, 

A good Stubb, a large sum ofmxmey. 

Store, a steer, also a dust raised, 

Su'ffing, sobbing. 

Swill, to swallow down ones throat, 

Swillet, grovdng turf set on fire for 
manuring the land. 

Tallet {i.e, top-loft) a hay loft, 

Ta'nbaste or Ta'nbase, scufflirvg, 
struggling. 

Taply or Tapely, early in the morn- 
ing. 

Tatchy, peevish, 

Teaster, the canopy of a bed. 

Ted <yr Tet, to be ordered or permitted 
to do a thing, as I Ted go home, i.e, 
I am to go home. 

Terra, a turf. 

To Turvee, to struggle and tumble, to 
get free, 

Tetties {from Teats), breasts. 

Thek, or Th'eckee, (yr The'cka this is 
{generally, not always) uid for 
That wheffi it is a pronoun demcm- 
strative, but never when it is a pro- 
noun relative, or a conjunctimi, in 



which eases Thet or Thate is the 
word v£d, 

Therle, gaunt, lean. 

To Thir, Thear, Der, Pear w Dere, to 
frighten, hwrt or strike dead. 

Tho, then, at that tim>e. 

Thumping, great, huge. 

To Ting, to chide severely* 

To'tle, a slow, lazy person. 

To'tiing, slow, idle. 

Tpum, a spinnirvg wheel. 

To Toze, topvll abroad wool, Se. 

Troant, a foolish fellow, and some- 
times a lazy loiterer, a truant. 

Trolubber, a hv^band/man, a day- 
labourer. 

Trub, a slut (not a little squat woman, 
as Bailey ?ias it). 

Twine, packthread. 

To Vang, to take or receive. 

To Vang to, to stand sponsor to a 
child. 

Ve'aking, fretfulness, peevishness. 

Vi'gging, see Potee. 

Vinnied, mouldy, 

Vinny, a scolding-bout. 

To Vit, to dress (meat, dtc). 

Vitty, decent, handsome well. 

Uraber, number. 

Voor, a furrow. 

Yore, forth. 

To drow Vore, to tioit one mth a 
fault, 

Vo're-days or Voar-days, late in the 
day, 

Vore-reert, forth-right, vnthout cir- 
cum^ection, 

Upaze't, in perfection. 

Upze'tting, a gossiping, or christening 
feast. 

Vung, receiv'd. 

Vull-sta'tad, see Full-stated. 

Vurdin, a farthing. 

Vur-vore, far, forth, 

WA'iigery, flabby. 

Wa'shamouthe, a blabb. 
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Wa'shbrew, flummery. 

Wassa'il, a drinking sang on twdfthr 
day eve, throwing toast to the apple 
trees in order to have a fruitful 
year; which seem>s to be a relick of 
a heathen sacrifice to Pomona^ 
11 Wassail, or Was-heil, to ivish 
health. 
See Observat. on Macbeth, p. 41. 

We'therly, vnth rage and violence. 

Whe'rret, j a great blow; 

Whi'sterpoop> J {perhaps a back-hand 
stroke). 

Whitwich, a pretended conjurer that 
discovers, and sells, charms for 
witchcraft. 

Who'tjecomby what Wye call him. 

Whott, hot. 

Why-vore, or for why vore, wherefore. 



Wop, a waxp. 

Wraxling, wrestling. 

Yallow beels or Yellow boys, guineas. 

Yead, head. 

Ye'aveling, evening. 

Yees, eyes. 

Yeevil, a dtrng-fork. 

Ye'ning, noisy. 

Ye'wmors, efmhers, hot ashes. 

Yeo, an ewe. 

Zennet, a week, a se^ night. 

Zess, a pile of sheaves in a bam. 

Zew, a sow. 

Zewnteen, seventeen. 

Zigg, wrins. 

Zinnyla, son-in-law. 

Zive, a scythe. 

Zo'werswopped, ill-natured. 

Zowl, a plough. 



but 



^* I could muster up many more words in this barbarous dialect, 



Ne quid nimis. 



" Dbvon." 



" What is between hooks [ ], and the notes, is an addition 
to the Vocabulary ; and we hope will not offend the author." 



Gentleman*8 Magazine, November 1746, p. 567. 

*' Exon, Sept. 15, 1746. 
"Sir, 

" On perusing the Exmoor Scolding, I find the following 
words marked with an asterisk, which are omitted from the Yocabulaiy. 

"Yours, &c. 

" Dbvoniensis." 

Angle-bowing, a mMhod of fencing the grounds, wherein sheep are kept (in and 
about Exmoor), by fixing rods, like bows, with both ends in the ground, where 
they make angles with each other; somewfuU like the follounng figure. 
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Antle-beer, cross tpise, irregular, 

Cunniffling, dissembling, flattering* 

Pwalling, talking nonsense, or as if delirious, 

Eart, or Aert {i, e, oft), hut generally used of now amd then, as eart this way, 

eart that way, t. e, now this way, now thai way, 
Hoazed ! timely off [spoken ironically^ also hoarn, 
Jibb, a stiller to fix a barrel of liquor on. 
Lathing or Leathing, invitation. 
Lipped, loose, free ; and sometimes the br^ing otU of stitches in needlework, 

or the like. 
Ort, ought, anything, 
Ort, Orten, often,. See Eart. 
Rigging, playing the hobby-horse. 
Stertlee, to startle, or hop up and down, or the like, 
Trub, signifies not mdy a slultish woman, but is sometimes masculine, and 

denotes a slovenly looby, 
Widford, a widower. 



Gentleman* 8 Magazine, Dec. 1746, p. 644. 

''Exon, Dec, 8, 1746. 
"Sifl, 

" Having lately been in the north parts of our county, I 
enquired the meaning of the word boneshave which I was doubtful 
of, and I find 'tis the Sciatica ; so that I was mistaken in my con- 
jecture (p. 64), I send you a ridiculous charm which they use for 
curing it. Had I leisure I believe I could trace the etymology of 
many of our Devonshire words, and show that the wor&t part of the 
dialect is not so barbarous as that of Lancashire, 

" A charm for the Boneshave (as the Exmoorians, who often use 
it, call the Sciatica), 

* The patient must lie on his back on the bank of a river or brook 
of water, with a straight staff by his side, between him and the water ; 
and must have the following words repeated over him : — 

Bone-shave right ; 
Bone-shave straight ; 
As the water runs by the stave 
Good for Bone-shave. 
In the name, <&c,' 

" They are not to be persuaded but that this ridiculous form of 
words seldom fails to give them a perfect cure. 

" Devoniensis." 



I have never been able to meet with a second Edition of the 
Scolding and Courtship, nor of the fifth or sixth ; but although the 
dialogues first appeared in a Magazine in July 1746, yet iho third 
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edition, & square 12mo., of which a copy is in the Bodleian, bears 
date 1746 — showing that the demand arose immediately after the first 
publication. In this third edition the two dialogues are both printed, 
but with separate titles, no mention being made of the Courtship 
upon the title-page of the Scolding, which is however put first in the 
pamphlet 

The same applies to the fourth edition, of which a copy is in the 
British Museum, dated 1750. This fourth edition is by far the most 
sumptuous I have seen ; it is small 4to., large type, and has a frontis- 
piece representing two men and a woman in a disordered house. 
Tables are upset and dishes broken, but there is no incident in the 
dialogues which can by any stretch of imagination be supposed to be 
illustrated. The printer, Andrew Brice, Exeter, is the same as the 
publisher of the tJiird edition, who is said by Sir J. Bowring to be 
one of the authors. This copy bears the name "W. Upcott," and 
appears at some time also to have belonged to Sir F. Madden, who 
has written: — 

"Bought of Bradbury, No. 2 Mortimer St., 22nd. Feby. 1850. 
" I never saw another copy, and I have made large collections on 
the subject. " F. Maddbn." 

Besides this curious fourth edition the British Museum has three 
copies of the seventh (1771) (which seems to be the commonest now 
remaining of those printed in the last century), but no other. In 
the Bodleian, besides the third edition (1746) there is the seventh 
(1771) and a reprint of the seventh dated 1793. This last is printed 
in double columns, thus explained on the title-page : 

" To which is adjoined a Collateral Paraphrase in Plain English 
for explaining barbarous words and Phrases." 

T. Brice, Exeter, is the Printer, but he has omitted all the notes 
and the vocabulary found in the editions of 1771 and onwards. 

In the Bodleian is also an exact reprint of T. Brice's issue, but 
the title has " To which is prefixed a translation of the same into 
plain English " — 

" Exeter, — J. McKenzie & Son " 

" Price only three pence " 

1795. 
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This last was probably a piracy upon Brice, wbose issue is priced 
** four pence." 

I hoped to have found in this paraphrase some help towards 
explaining the words not found in the vocabulary, but the entire 
translation into ''plain English" is utterly worthless and beneath 
contempt. 

The Bodleian also possesses a *'New Edition" "containing mar- 
ginal notes, and a vocabulary at the End for explaining uncouth 
Expressions, and interpreting barbarous words and phrases." Exeter. 

" Eeprinted from an Edition of 1771 by Penny & Son." 1818. 

The dialogues may now be bought at the Eailway Book Stalls, 
apparently reprinted from the ed. of 1771, with the preface and 
vocabulary, price sixpence. • 



In the Monthly Magazine^ Sept. 1814, p. 126, is a letter which 
may well be reproduced here, inasmuch as it throws light upon the 
pronunciation of the ch when used for the first person singular. 

Monthly Magazine^ September 1814, p. 126. 
"Sir, 

" Seeing lately in your Magazine a list of provincial words 
used in Essex, and a wish subjoined that your correspondents 
resident in different places would transmit such lists from their re- 
spective counties, I beg leave to offer to your notice the following 
scanty vocabulary of the provincial words of Somerset, together with 
a short essay on the dialect of this county, which I hope will not be 
deemed altogether unworthy of notice, 

" SOMERSETIENSIS." 

" Taunton, July, 1814." 

VOCABULARY. 



Af'guefy, argue. i Gabey, ) gi^jpieton. 

Aus'ney, to anticipate bad news. I Gawkeu. ) 

Brack, flaw. 

Doff, take off. 

Dout, put out, extinguish. 

Dumps, twilight. 

Dumpy, short, squat. 



Gawkey, 
Hdl, to pour. 
Hend, to throw. 
Latch, fancy, wish. 
Lie-a-bier, lie-dead. 
Lissom, active. 
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Not half saved y foolish. 

-|^^^^^) luncheon. 
Nunchy y 

Ort {mtght), anything. 

PiUom, dust. 

* Roiley, to rail. 

* Rowlf fair, revel 
Skiver y skewer. 



SwarU, proper. 

Thick, that. 

TotUe, totter. 

Trapes, slut 

♦ Upsetting, christening. 

Wap, to beat 

''Those marked thus* peculiar to 
Exmoor. 



"It is a very common observation that the pronunciation of 
Somerset is more vitiated than that of any other county, so much so 
that a thorough-bred Somerset-man is with difficulty understood in 
various parts of England. The cause of this does not consist so much, 
I think, in the use of provincial words, the inhabitants of this county 
not making use of so many as those of various other counties, but 
from a mispronunciation of those words which they make use of. It 
has always been my opinion that this fault arises in a great measure 
from a sort of indolence which prevents the people of Somerset from 
making use of those consonants which require an effort to articulate 
well, such as / and 8, and relaxing into v and z, as father, vather ; 
Somerset, Zomerzet ; and of those combinations of consonants which 
not only require an effort to pronounce them, but are offensive to a 
delicate ear, in which cases they either interpose a vowel or omit one 
of the consonants, as posts, posies ; desks, deakes ; needle, neel ; with 
me, idV me ; b, pound of butter, a pourC o' hatter, 

" Another effect of this indolence is the lengthening or dwelling on 
the vowels, so as to make them sound almost like diphthongs, as, none, 
no-an ; fool, vo-ol ; door, doo-er, &c. 

" They also make use of the word he nearly through the whole of 
the present tense of the verb to he, as, / he — thou heest (pronounce 
hid), he is, we, you, they, he. They terminate the preterite tense and 
participle past of most verbs, in d — as, I saw, or have seen; / zeed, or 
have zeed ; gld for gave or given, &c. They always use *en for him 
{ihn, German), and 'em for they or them, both in affirmation and 
interrogations, and 'er (German er) for he in interrogations only, as, 
did they see him ] did *em zee *en ? did he give them anything ] did'er 
gi* *em ort (aught) / give him, gi' *en, &c. 

"They change the snt in such contractions as isn't, was'nt, into 
d^n, as, isn't he ] id^7i er 1 was'nt he ] wad^n er ] but they say Jian^t er f 
for hasn't he ] to distinguish it from Jiadn er, hadn't he 1 

"Beside these general corruptions there are a few peculiar to different 
parts of the county. At Marlock, Yeovil, and the adjacent places, 
they make use of che, (pronounced almost like the French je), for /, 
as chHU, I will ; eh'ave, I have, &c. Nor do they pronounce the final 
r at all ; except by relaxing the sound of the vowel that precedes it 
into that soimd which the French designate by eut, in the word peut ; 
and if it exists in English, in the syllablp er in porter, &c., in the 
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same manner as the modem Parisians pronounce fiUe (fi-eu), door, 
doo-eu; pear, pea-eu, &c. 

" Of the dialect of the inhabitants of Exmoor, the most western part 
of this county, I can give you little or no information ; it is so very 
corrupt that no one can understand it who has not been bred among 
them. If you could procure a pamphlet, published sometime since, 
entitled, I think, " the Exmoor Scolding," you might give your 
readers a specimen of it. If I meet with it you may depend on a 
communication. It is from seeing that work some years since that I 
have been enabled to recollect those two or three (1 words) inserted in 
the vocabulary marked with an asterisk. 

"I must conclude with the hope that, if any of your readers should 
come into Zomerzetshire, they may find this essay of real utility, both 
in understanding the inhabitants, and in making themselves understood 
by them." 

In the Monthly Magazine of November, 1814, p. 330, Mr. J. 
Jennings writes a long letter from Huntspill, dated September 
10th, 1814, in reply to the above, and stating many particulars 
as to the dialects east and west of the Parrett, all of which, 
together with a considerable list of words accompanying the letter^ 
have since been published in Jennings's * Dialect of the West of 
England,' John Kussell Smith, 1869. 



A N 



Exmoor COURTSHIP; 



O R, A 



SUITORING DISCOURSE 



IN THE 



Devonshire DiALECT and MODE, 



NEAR 



The FOREST of EXMOOR. 

The Perfons. 

Andrew Moreman, a young Farmer. 

Margery Vagwell, his Sweetheart. 

Old Grammer Nell^ Grammer to Margery, 

Thomajin^ Sifter to Margery. 

A N 
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AN ExiooE courtship; 



SCENE Margery's Home.« 
To Margery enter Andrew.* 
316 Andrew. TTTOW goeth et, Cozen Magery?* 

Margery, Hoh ! Cozen Andra, how d'ye try 1 

Andrew. Come, let's shake Honds,^ thof Kissing be^ 
scarce. 
320 Margery, Kissing's plenty enow ;^ bet chud zo leefe® kiss the 
Back o' ma Hond es e'er a Man in Challacomb, or yeet in 
Paracomb ; no Dispreze.® 



^ Courtship is a literary word— ky^'urteen, * courting,' alone is heard in the 
dialect. 

2 Another literaryism— a person's home is never heard of— it would be 
Maa*jwiez aewz. Home is used only in the sense of at hams ; as, iiz m/ie'ustur 
aum ? * is master at home ? ' In early editions of 1746 it is house, 

' Again, this would be — Tu Maa'jur^e kawmth An'dr — enter is altogether 
too stagy a word. 

* This salutation is thoroughly vernacular. See Preface, p. 15. 

* I have never heard honds—i\m pronunciation is obsolete, but only 
recently so. Jennings (W. of E. Dialect) gives hon for hand as used so lately 
as 1814, in East Somerset No doubt hond is the old West Country pronuncia* 
tion— for Robt. of Gloucester (Will, the Conq., ed. Morris and^Skeat, L 41), 
says — 

' <& uor Harold adde is o\> ihroke 
\>at he suor mid is riyt hond! 
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U AK'SIOAR KOO'URTSHUP/ 



SAIN Maarjureez au'in.^ 
Tu Maa'juree ai'ntur An'dr.' 
Andrew. A ew gooth ut, Kuuzn Maajureel* 316 

Margery. Hoa* ! Kuuzn An'dr, aew d-ee traay 1 

Andrew. Kau'm, lat-s shee'iik hauns,* thauf Kees'een bee® 

skeenis. 

Margery. Kees*een-z plai'nteeunfeo* f biit ch-dd zu leev® kees dhu 320 

baak u mil haun wz aenir u maeiin een Chaal'ikum, or eet een 

Paai'ikom ; noa deespraa'yz.^ 



So also William of Shoreham, a.d. 1307 (Do Baptismo, L 121), says— 

* \>e prest take\> ^at Uke child 
In his honden hy-thuixte.* 

< This he is emphatic, otherwise it would be thauf kees'en-z skeeOs. 

'' See * Somerset Man's Complaint/ p. 9. 

B This is still the usual phrase, alternating with zu zeo 'u — ^it implies readiness 
more than preference. In the ' Ohronicon Vilodunense,' a.d. 1420 (ed. Hoare, 
1830), we find Stanza 274 referring to St. Editha— 

* For lever here was \>e pore toffedi,' 

TMs is also a good example of the use of ^ as a nominative. (See W. S. 
Gram., p. 35.) 

• Spelt dispreise, 1. ^—dispreize in Ed. I. to IV. 1746. It must have been 
pronounced as with long imprecisely like the modem Cockney ^ai^. 
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Andrew, Es dont believe thate* ;^ yeet es* believe well too. 

[Swop ! he kisses and smuggles her. 

325 Margery. Hemph — Oh ! tha very Vengeance out o' tha ! — 

Tha hast a creem*d ma Yearms,^ and a most a host ma Neck. — ^Wall, 

bet, vor all, how dost try, es * zey. Cozen Andra 1 Es hant a zeed 

ye^ a gurt while. 

Andrew. Why, fath, Cosen Margery, nort marchantable, 
330 e*re since es scoast^ a Tack or two wey Eager Vrogwell tether 
Day. — Bet sugs ! ^ es trem*d en & vagg*d en so, that he'll veel et vor 
wone while, chell wamdy.® 

Margery, How, Cozen Andra ! Why es thort® you coudent a 
vort* zo. 



^ I never heard t?iaie—the thet of the original note is more like the present 
form* (See W. S. Gram., p. 32.) In First Ed. it is theky clearly an error of the 
original author. See letter of * Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

* In Editions I. to IV. we find and eet es believe, Sc, This pronunciation 
of yet is the only correct one. I cannot account for the insertion of the y in the 
text, except that it is found and sounded in the literary yet. See note to 
1. 110, p. 36. 

' The spelling of arms with y is, I think, an error — a y sound would be 
inevitable, with a diphthong after a close vowel, as mi ae'urmz, dhi ai'd-^ 
which cannot be uttered without the y sound. 

* In the first four editions, both ess in this line are written ee«, a form 
which is still common in interrogative sentences. (See W. S. Gram., p. 34.) 

* I am confirmed in the conclusion expressed in Note 2, by the transcriber's 
writing ye with a y which is never sounded — aew b-ee' ? * how ye be ? * d-ee 
dhaengkt-l oa'l ttle u vrau's f * do you think it will hold to a frost ? ' (very 
common idiom) ; you in 1. 333 is spelt ee in 1st ed. 

* In the early editions this word is written scorst — ^which still represents 
the sound more nearly than the text. 

^ A quasi oath, still heard occasionally, but I cannot interpret it. 

^ Here the transcriber denotes the 2nd pers. pL by simple y — ^pronounced 
precisely the same as when spelt ye, as above in 1. 328. 

•— • In many words ending in ught this r is inserted, as in nort^ 1. 329 ; ort^ 
L 167 ; hrort = brought ; hort == bought ; corty 1. 389. 



• {Note to Ed, of 1778.) Thate is the proper Word here, according to the 
Exmoor; Dialect; though Thek was in the former Editions improperly inserted 
insteai thereof. 'Tis true the Word Thek, as well as Theckee or Thecka, is 
(generally but not always) used for That, when it is a Pronoun Demonstrative : 
but never when it is a Pronoun Relative, or a Conjunction, in which Cases Thet 
or Thate is the Word used. The Devonians however in their Distinction 
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Andrew. Es doa'n bleev dhaet,*^ eet es^ bleev wnul tiie*. 

[Zwaup ! u keesth un smuuglth ur. 

Margery, Haemf- — Oa* ! dhu vuur'ee Vainjuns aewt u dhu ! — 325 
Dh-as u-kraimd mi ae*iirmz,^ un umaus u-buos mu Nak. — Wuul, 
but Yur au'l, aew d(ia traay, es^ zai, Euuzn An'dr 1 Es aa*n u-zeed 
ee* u guurt wuyuL 

Andrew, Waay, faa'th, Kuuzn Maa jureo, noanirt maarcbuntubl, 
aeiir siinz es skoa*urst^ u taa*k ur tie wai Eaj'ur Vraugwiil taedh'ur 330 
dai. — Biit z*uugz I^ es tremd un vag*d-n zoa, dbut u-1 vee'ul ut vur 
■wan wuyul, ch-iil wauind-ee.® 

Margery, Aew, Kuuz'n An'dr 1 Waay es dhaurt® ytie ktodn u 
vaurt® zoa. 



between Theck or Theckee, and That, do not altogether conform to that which 
our Saxon Ancestors made between Thyilic or Thylc, (whence the Scotch Thilk) 
Thyllice or Thylce, hie <& hcec talis, and their That or Thaet, by which they 
commonly expressed, id, ilium, illttd, istud, hoc, istoc, &c. The Devonshire 
Use of these Words may be exemplified by the following Phrases.: 

" Hot's thet tha zest 1 What a gurt Lee es thate ! The Man thet told 

tha thecka Story, thof a murt zey theeze Theng and thicky, whan a had a 
Parwobble weth tha, to make hes Tale hang vittily together, coul*dn*t bleeve et 
'es own zell : Shore and shore, thek Man shou'd a' had the Whitstone." 

This is the proper Exmoorian Language, and in plam English runs thus : 

" What's that thou sayest ? What a great Lye is that ! The Man who told 
thee that Story, though he might say this and that Thing when he held a 
Parley (or Conference) with thee, the better to connect and embellish his Tale, 
could not believe it himself : Verily and indeed that Man should have had the 
Whetstone." 

And here it may be requisite to observe, that the Whetstone is deemed a 
proper Present for a notorious Liar, or one who has asserted the Truth of an 
incredible Story, by Way of Allusion to the following Anecdote, from whence 
we learn the real Origin thereof : 

" Two Journeymen Shoemakers working together in the same Shop, in or 
near Exeter, had a Dispute concerning their Property in a Whetstone, (a neces- 
sary Implement of theirs) each claiming it as their own : At length it was pro- 
posed that he of the two that could tell the greatest Lie, in the Judgment of a 
third Person then present, to whose Decision it was referred, should have the 
Whetstone to his own Use : This being agreed to, the One to make sure of it 
asserted, that he once drove a Nail through the Moon; the other readily 
acknowledged this to be true, swearing that he at the same Time stood on the 
other Side of the Moon and clinch'd it. Upon which this latter was immediately 
adjudged to have an indisputable Title to the Whetstone. Hence the Whet- 
stone came to be deemed a proper Present for a notorious Liar ; and hence 
every great Lie, when intended to corroborate another^ is called a OUncher." 
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335 Andrew. Why, 'twos oil about thee, mun; vor es chan't^ 

hire an* eel Word o* tha. 

Margery, How 1 about me ! Why, why vore about me, 

good zweet* now? Of a Ground* ha can^ zey no Harm by® ma. 

Andrew. Well, well, no Mater. ^ Es couden hire tha a run® 
340 down, and a roilad upon zo, and zet still like a Mumchance, 
and net pritch® en vort. 

Margery. Why, whot, and be hang'd to en, cou'd a zey o' me a 
gurt Meazel ) 

Andrew. Es begit tha Words now; — bet ha roilad zo, that 

345 es coudent bear et. — Bet a dedent lost^® hes Labour, fath ; vor 

es toz'd en,^^ es lamVd en, es lace'd en, es thong*d en, es drash'd en, es 

drubb'd en,^^ ^s tanned en to the true Ben, fath : Bet step 1 ^' cham 

avore ma Story, i* Zes I, Thee, thee art a pretty Vella 1 

Zes he. Gar, thee cassent make a pretty Vella o' ma. No 

350 agar, zeys I, vor th* art too ugly to^^ be made a pretty 
Vella, that's true enow. Gar, a was woundy mad^® thoa.^'^* 



* This is clearly an error— it could not have been es chant, but the common 
shant for akall not. 

' This aw is a literaryism. (See W. S. Gram., p. 29.) 

* Good njow is a very common phrase, but I never heard good sweet now / 

* This is quite obscure. 

5 Another literaryism — the double negative, u hm'n zai noa; *he can't say 
no' would be the true idiom. 

* This hy is the regular idiom, and means against, as applied to conduct 
or character — the sense would have been identical if the word harm had been 
omitted, and it had been written, ?ia cant zey nothing hy ma. The word is 
used here precisely in the same sense as — * I know notMng by myself.' — 1 Cor. 
iv. 4. 

' No Two^^er— impossible for a native — no odds would have been the 
expression. 

8 run is always uum, the true descendant of the O.E. 

^ r followed by a short u or short i always changes places, as huursh, btlrj 
(bridge), Urch (rich). 

" To lose is still to lost. (See W. S. Gram., p. 49.) Here the editor of 1771 
has rightly corrected the text— in the early Editions it is looze. 

^1 All these different words, to repeat the same act, are thoroughly character- 
istic of the custom still in use, though perhaps a little exaggerated. I have 
often heard boasts nearly as verbose and absurd. 

* (Note to Ed. of 1778.) Tho or Thoa is used for Then when spoken of 
Time past; but Than when referred to Time future. (See L 360.) 
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Andrew, Waay, twnz aul ubaewt dhee, mun ; vur es-shaant^ 335 

uyur u2 ee'iil wuurd u dhu. 

Margery, Aew ! ubaewt mee ! ^Waay, waay voaT ubaewt mee, 

g^od zweet^ naew ? Uv u Graewnd* u kn^ zai noa aaTm buy* mu. 

Andrew, Wuul, wuul, noa maat'ur.^ Es k^d-n uy-ur dhu u-uum® 
daewn, un u-rauylud upaun zoa, un ziit stee'ul lik u muum'chaans, 340 
un rnit piirch-n® vaur-t. 

Margery, Waay, haut, un bi ang* tiie un, k^od u zai u mee, u 
guurt Mai'zl ? 

Andrew, Es begit* dhu wuurdz naew ; biit u rauylud zoa, dhut 
es keod-n bae'ur ut. — Bdt u daed-n lau'st^^ liz lae'ubur, faa'th; vur 345 
es toauz-n,^Ve8 laam un, es lae'iis-n, es dhaungd-n, es draa'shd-n, es 
druub-m,^^ es tan un tu dhu trtie Bai*n, faa'th : Biit staap !^^ ch-iim 
uvoaT mi stoa'ree^^ — Zaez aay, Dhee*, dhee urt u puur^tee vael'u ! 

Zaez ee*, GaaT ! dhee kas-n mak u puur'tee vaelni oa* mu. ^Noa 

AgaaT, zaez aay, vur dh-urt tiie* uugiee tu^^ bee mae*ud a puui'tee 350 
vaelTi, dhaet-s trtieunfeo*. GaaT, u wauz waewn'dee^* mad dhoa.^^ 

" Drummed in early Editions. 

'3 Step in the text is an error— in the First Ed. it is stap — ^which is still the 
only pronunciation of stop. 

^* Uvore my story is the regular idiom for ' I am digressing.' A scandal is a 
stoa'r, 

1* This clause is too literary, it should be, * tile uug'Ue vur tu bee u-mae'ud 
upuurtee vael'u oa',' with distinct stress on the final preposition of. The 
speaker would certainly not have omitted either of the prepositions. The for 
before the infinitive of purpose is nearly invariable, as in O.E. ; and the final of 
is equally a part of the construction. See note 16, p. 83. 

1* Clench. * An In-and-in : a wowndy brag young vellow. 

As the ^port went o* hun then, and in those days^ 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act I. Sc. 2. 

Medlay. * Indeed there is a woundy luck in names, sirs. 

And a vain mystery.' — Tale of a Tub. Act IV. Sc. 11. 

" (See W. S. Gram., p. 86.) Tho is used for then, throughout the Wilton 
Chronicle, a.d. 1420, as — 

* Five nionerpepuU here dweUyd \>o, — Stanza 12. 
To wex \>e Bretonesfor hm¥ synnje ; 

Pictis and Scottys and Hyrisshe also ; 
^ 'And \>e Denmarkes come ^o first ynne' 

* )>o alia baysshette,* — Stanza 217. 

, * To WyUon an/o \>o come he yi^«.'— Stanza 351, ed. Hoare. 

G 
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352 Chell try thate, zeys he. — As^ zoons that wut, zes I. 

Zo up a roze, and to*t we^ went. Vurst a geed ma a Whister- 

poop under tha Year, and vorewey a geed ma a Vulch in tha 

355 Leer. Ad, thoa^^ es rakad^ up, and tuck en be tha Collar, and 

zo box*d en, and zlapp'd en, that es made hes Kep hoppy, and hes Yead 
addle to* en. 

Margery, Well, es thenk ye. Cozen Andra, vor taking wone's^ 
Peart zo. — Bet cham agest he*ll go vor a Varrant ® vor ye, and take 

360 ye bevore tha Cunsabel; and than ye mey*^ be bound over, and 
be vorst^ to g* in to Exeter to Zizes; and than a mey*^ zwear 
tha Peace of es,^you know. — Es en^® et better to drenk Vriends and make 
et up? 

Andrew, Go vor a Varrant ! ^ Ad, let en, let en go ; chell net 

365 hender en : Ver there's Tom Vuzz can take his comoral Oath that 
he begun ^^ vurst. — And if he deth, chell ha' as^^ good a Varrant® vor 
he, as he can vor me, dont quesson et ; Vor the Tumey into^^ 
Moulton knowth me, good now, and has^* had zome zweet Pounds o* 
Vauther^^ bevore ha dy'd. And if he's a meended to^® go to La, es can 

370 spend Vorty^^ or Vifty Shillings as^^ well's he. And zo let en go, 

^ This is quite wrong — zv, zeo'n-z dhu wiit is the correct idiom. 

' We is a literaryism — it should be es or uus wai'rU. 

' i. e.j wake up as out of sleep — ^rouse oneself . The same word is used, 1. 144. 

* Aadle vor^n would be the true idiom — aadle to en ei& 'm the text sounds 
quite foreign to the dialect. 

B This expression is impossible in the dialect. The expression in this case would 
certainly be — takeen u im'eehau'deez pae'urt-zo, (See W. S. Gram., 38, 39.) 

8 — 8— « WarrarU is a common word, and it is quite foreign to the 
dialect to pronounce w as v. In Ed. 1746 the word is spelt loarratU—i^iQ 
change to varrant is an error of the editor of 1771, who doubtless desired to 
make his dialect as marked as possible. 

7 — ' May is literary ; never heard in the dialect. (See W. S. Gram., p. 71.) 
The y in ye is never sounded, although so persistently written throughout these 
dialogues. It is clear that y is a very doubtful consonant in such words as 
yearms, 1. 326 ; yeet. See note 2, 1. 323. 

8 The transcriber has made two errors in this word— it is one of those which 
always keeps the / sharp, while it drops the r; as a noun the word force is 
unknown. A third error is the omission of the participial prefix 

* Here, where it is manifestly first person plural, is the same spelling as is 
throughout supposed to represent /. 

^^ L e. I^nt it better. Here es stands for is. This is is emphatic, otherwise 
it would be add-n tU. (See W. S. Gram., p. 66—61.) 
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Ch-iil truy dhaet, zaez ee. Uz^ z^-n-z dhu wiit, zaez aay. 352 

Zoa aup u roa*zd, un ttie-t wee^ wai*nt. Vuust u gid mu a WTi8*tur- 

p^p uun'dur dhu yuur, un voaiwai u gid mu u vuulch een dhu 

leeiir. Ad, dhoa* ^'^ es raeiikud^ aup, un tuuk-n bi dhu Kauloir, un 355 

zoa bauks-n, un zlaap-n, dhut es mae'iid liz kep aup ee, un dz aid 
adl ttie* un. 

Margery, Wuul, es thaengk-ee, Kuuz*n An*dr, vur tak'een waunz* 
pae'iirt zoa. — But ch-iim agaast-u-1 goa vur u Waar'unt* vaur ee, un tak 
ee bivoaT dhu kuun'subl ; un dhan ee miid^ bee u-baewn oa'vur, un 360 
bee u-foo-us® tu g-een t-Aek*stur tu Suyziiz ; un dhan u miid^ zwae-ur 
dhu pai's oa es,® yu noa. — Uz-n^^ ut bad'r tu draengk vrainz un mak 
ut aup ? 

Andrew, Goa vur a Waamnt !* Ad, lat-n, lat-n goo ; ch-til niit 
een'dur-n : Vur dhur-z Taum Vuuz kn tak liz kaur-nurul oa'tith dhut 365 
eebigeend^^ vuus. — Un-eef u dilth, ch-iil ae'u zu^^ g^duWaarunt* tut 
ee, z-ee kan vur mee, doa*n kwaes'n ut : Vur dhu TuumSe een*tu^* 
Moa'ltn noaiith mee, g^d nuw, un-dh^* u-ad zum zweet paewnz u 
vau'dhur^* uvoa*r u duyd. Un-eef ee-z u-mee*ndud tu^^goo tu Laa, eskiin 
spai'n vaur'tee^® ur veef'tee shdl'eenz uz*® wuul-z ee. Un zoa lat-n goo, 370 



" Begun is literary, not dialect. (See W. S. Gram., p. 46.) 

" ^« is impossible here. 

^3 The market or neighbouring town is always spoken of as into — ' Send into 
market'—* He livth into Lynton town.' Moulton here means South Molton. 

^* Has of the text is literary— Aa^A is the proper word contracted after and 
into dh. 

1^ In the Editions up to 1750, Father is in this case, and generally elsewhere, 
spelt veather, pronounced vai'dhur. In a few cases only in those editions we 
find vauther. 

^^ Should be w/r tu goo tu Laa, Law is still pronounced thus. The use of 
the prep, for before the infinitive of purpose is nearly invariable. (See W. S. 
Gram., p. 62.) Just as it is in the old writers 

' Swete lefdi seinte Marie, ttor \>e muchele hlisse \>et tu htfdest )>o 
\>u iseie \>ine brihte blissful sune \>et te Gyus wenden vorto 
A\>rusemeny ase ano\>er deai^lich rrum,^ 

(Ancren Riwle, ed. Camden Society, p. 40.) 

See also Chronicon Vilodunense, ed. Hoare, Stanzas 100, 101, and through- 
out the poem. Of this use endless quotations might be given. 

" See p. 80, 1. 351. 

18 Forty QsA fifty are generally pronounced with the/ quite sharp as in lit. 
Eng. , while four and^e are always ^>aau'ur, vai 'v. See remarks by Devoniensis, 
p. 64. " Should be, so well as he. 

G 2 
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371 and whipe^ whot a zets^ upon o' Zendeys wey lies Varrant.* But 
hang en, let's ha nort more to zey about en ; vor chave better 
Besense^ in Hond a gurt deal.* 

[He takes hold of her & paddles in her Neck & Bosom. 

375 Margery, Come, be quite,^ — ^be quite, es zey,"^ a grabbling o' 

wone*s® Tetties. — Es wont ha* ma Tetties a grabbled zo; ner es 

wont be® mullad and soulad. Stand azide,^^ come, gi* o'er. 

Andrew, Lock, lock ; how skittish we be now ; you 

werent^^ so skittish wey Kester Hosegood up to Darathy 

380 Vuzz's Up-setting. — No, no, you werent^^ so skittish thoa, 

ner sa squeamish nether. — He murt mully and soully tell^^ a 

wos weary.^^ 

Margery, Es believe the very DowFs in Yoke vor leeing. 
Andrew. How; sure and sure you wont deny et, wull ye, 
385 whan oU tha Voaken^* took Notese o* et. 

Margery, Why, Cozen Andra, thes wos the whole Fump o' 

the Besenese.^* Chaw'r^* in wey en^"^ to daunce; and whan the 

Daunce was out, tha Croud cry'd Squeak, squeak, squeak, (as a 
useth to do,i® you know) and a cort ma about the Neck, and woudent 
390 be a sed,^® but a woud kiss ma, in spite o* ma, do what es coud to 
bender en. — Es could a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha 
Crouder too, a voul2<> Zlave as^^ a wos, and hes Viddlestick into 
the Bargain. 



^ This word is very emphatic, and hence the strong aspirate. 

^ In the Exmoor district the th inflection is quite the rule, and particularly 
with such words as sit, wet, fret, eat, walk, take — which ail have th only, and 
not eth; take becomes tae'ukth or takth. 

' Misprint in the text. See Besenese, 1. 387. 

* In rapid speech the t of guurt glides into the d of c^a^thus it is always 
u guur-dae'ul for a great deed, 

^ Quiet is always a monosyllable. In the early editions this was written 
quiet — but has been very properly amended in the 7th. 

« See p. 82, note 6. 

' Eszeyis improbable — the two sibilants destroy each other, in rapid speech. 

8 TYmshoiAdiegrab'leenuim'eebau'deeztiit'eez. See W. 8. Gram., pp. 38,39. 

« In early editions this was vmU be zo mullad, a much better reading than 
the text. 

10 This is quite literary— a«tc?e is unknown. She would not have used such 
an expression under such provocation — she would have said git uwai'. The 
idiom of stand aside is stan u wan zuyd (stand.on one side). 
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un hwTiyp^ haut u ziit-th^ upaun* u Zdn'deez wai uz Waar'unt.* But 371 
ang un, lat-s ae'ii noa*urt moo'ur tu zai ubaewt-n ; vur ch-uv bad'r 
biisTinees* een hauud u guur-dae*ul.* 

[U takth oa-ld oa ur, un pad'lth een ur nak-n buuz'um. 

Margery, Kau*m, bee* kwuyt,* — ^biekwuyt*, u zai^ u grab'leen u 375 
waunz^ tut'eez. — Es oa'unt ae'ii mi tdt-eez u-grab*ld zoa; nur es 
oa'unt be® u-muul'ud un suwlud. Stan uzuyd ;^^ kau'm, gi oa'iir. 

Andrew, Lauk, Lauk ; aew skiit'eesh wee bee naew ; yiie 
wae'urunt^^ zu skiit'eesb wai Kaes'tur Oa'zg^od, aup tu Daamteo 
Vuuzuz aup-zut*een. — Noa, noa, yiie wae'iirunt^^ zu skut'eesb dhoa, 380 
nur zu skwai'meesh naedh'ur. — Ee muurt muul'ee un suwlee tael^^ u 
wiiz wae'uree.^^ 

Margery. Es bleev dhu vuur'ee Duwl-z een voak vur lee'een. 

Andrew. Aew ; shoanir un sboa'ur yiie oa*n denuy ut, wul ^e, 
baun aul dhu voa*kn^* tfeok noa iitees oa ut. 385 

Margery. Waaj^ Kuuz-n An*dr, dhiis wuz dhu woai fuump u 

dhu bus'unees.^^ Ch-auT^^ een wai un"^ tu dau'ns ; un haun dhu 

dau'ns wuz aewt, dhu kraewd kruyd skwik, skwik, skwik (uz u 
yue'zuth tu dtie/® yu noa) un u kau'urt mu baewt dhu nak, un wiid-n 
bee u-saed,^® but u wud kees mu, een spuyt u mu, dtie haut es k^d tn 390 
ee*ndur-n. Es kfeod u buus dhu kraewd een shiivurz, un dhu 
kraew'dur t^e, u vuw'ul^^ Zlae'iiv uz^i u wauz, un liz Fiid'lstik een'tu 
dhu baar'geen. 



11 — u The present form wovldheyttewavd-n. The t^^'eri/ of the text sounds 
too bookish. 

1* I doubt if till or until would have been used — it should be gin or vore. 

13 I never heard weary in the dialect— it should be vore u wuz u-tuy-iird. 

1* Quite obsolete. See note, 1. 197. 

15 This being rather a *fine' word, it is lengthened out into its full three 
syllables. This is doubtless intended to be conveyed in the text. 

1* Quite obsolete. This form evidently stands for / war or were, 

1^ This phrase * in with him ' is peculiar, but thoroughly vernacular— it 
implies in the ring made by the company while two of the party performed a 
reel or some other pas de deux. Square dances were not known, and are not 
now danced by the real peasantry at the revels, gossippings, or club walkings 
when dancing is the usual evening diversion. 

18 Do here is Uterary — ^the dialect omits the verb, uz u yUe'zuth tile. 

1* ^. e. refused, resisted. Compare gahisaid, 

^ This is not a dialectal word. It may have been used, but I doubt it 

^1 As\& Uterary. Slave that he was is the more probable expression. 
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Andrew. Well, well, es b'ent angry, mun.^ — ^And zo let's 
395 kiss and Vriends.^ [Kisses her.] Well, bet, Cozen Magery, 
oil thes while* es hant told tha ma Arrant; — and chave an over 
Arrant to tha, mun.^ 

Margery, [Simpering.] Good zweet now, whot Arrant es etl 
Es marl whot Arrant ye can ha' to me. 
400 Andrew, Why, vath,* chell tell tha. Whot zignivies* et ta 
mence tha Mater 1* Tes thes ? bolus nolus wnt ha' ma 1 

Margery, Ha mal Whot's thatel Es cant tell whot ya me-an 
by thate. 

Andrew, Why, than, chell tell tha vlat and plean. Ya know es 
405 kep Challacomb-Moor in Hond ;^ tes vuU stated r^ But cham 
to chonge a Live® for three Yallow-beels. And than there's tha 
Lant up to Parracomb Town : And whan es be to Parracomb, es must 
ha* wone^^ that es can trest to look arter tha gerred-teal'd Meazels, 
and to zar^^ tha lit and tha Barra, and melk tha Kee to Challa- 
410 comb, and to look arter tha Thengs o' tha Houze. 

Margery, Varjuice ! Why, Cozen Andra, a good steddy 
Zarrant^^ can do oU thes. 

Andrew, Po, po, po 1 chell trest no Zarrants.^^ — And more an 

zo, than they'll zey by^' me, as^* they ded by^^ Gaffer Hill tether 

415 Day : They made two Beds, and ded g' in to wone. — 'No, no, es 

bant zo mad nether.^^ — Well, bet, look, dest zee,^® Cozen 



^ — * See note, 1. 55. Extreme familiarity is here implied, as also in 1. 355. 

* The omission of the verb be, as in this instance, is very common. (See 
W. S. Gram, p. 57.) 

^ All this while is not dialect, and has no business here. Some such 
expression as aa'dr awl (after all), or kaum tu laa's (come to last), the latter 
most likely, would have been used. 

* This word is pronounced facUh, with the / quite sharp— it is spelt so in 
many places in the text ; e, g. 11. 345, 347. 

* Not a dialectal word— such words, and indeed this whole sentence, tends 
to bring the entire ' Courtship * into discredit as a faithful record. 

* What do Exmoor natives even now know about mincing the matter ?— 
bee'ttt'baewt'dhu Mosh (beat about the bush), is what they would comprehend. 

^ An owner is said to keep land in hand when he farms it himself. 

8 FvU-stated, a technical quasi law-term, implying that *the three lives' are 
all now surviving, but the context shows that one of the lives was not a 
satisfactory one, and h^ice he was to substitute a better upon payment of a fine. 
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Andrew. Wuid, wuul, es bae'unt ang'gree, mun.^ — Un zo lat-a 
kees-n Vrai-nz.^ [Keesth ur.] Wuul biit Kuuz'n Maa-juree, 395 
aul dhiis wuyul^ es aa-n u-toa*! dhu mi Aar'unt ; — un ch-uv u oaTur 
Aarnint tu dhu, mun.^ 

Margery, [Siim*pureen.] Ofeod zweet naew, liaut aarunt liz utt 
Es maar'ul haut Aar'uut ee kn ae*u tu mee. 

Andrew, Waay, &ath/ ch-iil tuul dhu. Haut zig'n-eevuyz^ ut tu 400 
maens dhu Maat'url* Taez dhiisi boaius noa'lus wiit ae*ii mul 

Margery, Ae-u mul Haut-s dhaet) £s kaa*n tuul haut ee main 
bi dhaet. 

Andrew. Waay, dhiin ch-iil tuul dhu vlaat-n plae'un. Yu noa es 
kip Chaal*ikum-Moa*ur een aund;^ taez v^ol stae'iitud :® but ch-aam 405 
tu chaunj u luyv® vur dree yal'ur bee'ulz. Un dhan dhur-z dhu 
Lant aup tu Paar*ikum-taewn : Un haun es bee tu Faar'ikum es miis 
ae*u wan^^ dhiit es kn trds tu l^ok aa'dr dhu guur-ud taayuld Mai'zlz, 
un tu saar^i ^^ ^^^ i^ ^^ baar'u, un miilk dhu Kae'ee tu Chaali- 
kum, un tu Ifeok aa*dr dhu dhengz u dhu aewz. 410 

Margery. Oa Vaarjees ! waay, Kuuz'n An*dr, u g6od stiid'ee 
Saar*unt^2 ^^^^ j^q ^iil dhiis. 

Andrew. Poa, poa, poa ! ch-iil tnis noa Saar'unts.^^ — Un moo'iir-n 
zoa, dhan dhai ul zai bi *' mee, uz ^^ dhai daed bi ^^ Gaaf -urEe'ul taedh 'ur 
dai : Dhai mae'iid tu^ bai'dz, un daed g-een tu wan. — IToa, noa, es 415 
bae-iint zu mad naedh'ur.^* — ^Wuul bdt, l^k, d-ee zee,^^ Kuuz-n 



• In North Devon, the district here named, a good deal of the land was* 
until very recently, held upon leases for lives, renewable upon payment of fines 
and quit rents. The custom was and is to pay a smaller fine dming a survival for 
the right to exchange an old life for a younger one. This is still called * chang- 
ing a life.' This tenure is becoming rarer, as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — 
the great reversioners of these lands — are refusiQg to continue the system. 

1® This would be somebody, not one. 

" Serve is always soar, not zar. See * Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

13 — 12 go servant is never zarrant. See * Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

13 — 13 ^y ig use^ when what is said of a person is derogatory. Natives would 
never think of speaking well by a person ; they always speak well of him. See 
p. 80, Note 6, also W. S. Gram., p. 89. 

" As here is a literaryism— it should be sae'um-z (same as) or ee'ns. (See 
W. S. Gram., p. 66, Note 1.) 

1* This would now be nuudh'ur. 

" In a coaxing, persuasive sentence, a native would never use the 2nd pers. 
sing, except to a child. He would iovariably use the plural. (See W-S. Gram., p. 35.) 
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Magery; zo vur vore es tha wut^ ha* ma, chell put thy^ Live 
pon Parracomb Down. Tes wor^ twonty Nobles a Year and 
a Puss to put min in.^ 

420 Margery. vile! whot marry? — No chant* ha' tha best 
Man in Challacomb, nor yeet in Parracomb. Na, cheU ne*er 
marry, vor orfs know. No, no ! they zey^ thare be more 
a raarry'd aready than can boil tha Crock o' Zendeys. — No, 
no. Cozen Andra; es coud amorst swear chudent ha' tha best 

425 Square in oil Ingland. — Bet come; prey,^ Cozen Andra, set down^ 
a bit. Es must g' up in Chember, and speak a Word or two wey 
Zester Tamzin. Hare's darning up of ^ old blonkets, and 
rearting tha Peels, and snapping o' Vleas. — Es ell come agen 
presently. ^^ 

430 Andrew. Well, do than ; bet make Haste, d'ye see. — Me-an time^^ 
chell read o'er the new Ballet cheve^^ in ma Pocket. 

Margery. New Ballet ! good now, let's hire ye sing 
et »3 up.i* 

Andreio. Zing ! — No, no, tes no singing Ballet, mun ; bet 

435 tes a godly one good now. 

Margery. Why, whot's't about, than ? 

Andreto. Why, tes about a Boy that kiU'd hes Vauther; 



* Here too he would say yile"&l or ee'ul. Thee wilt is most improbable ; it 
is slightly hectoring and not in the least persuasive. 

» The foregoing remarks apply equally to thy. It should be yoa'ur. 

* I never heard wor— it is always waeth or tmth. 

* i. e. * twenty nobles and a purse to put them in.' (See W. S. Gram., 
p. 37.) Very common phrase, in speaking of value. 

B Chant is a misprint or mistake. 

« This * t?iey say,^ or as is most usual, * they do say^ is the precise equivalent 
of on dit — and it is just as commonly used. UsuaUy in such a sentence as this 
it would be, * they do say how^^ &c., or * tJiey do say eens tliere,* &c. 

" Fray in this sense is bookish, not dialect. A native would say FUdh'^e, i.e. 
prithee. See 1. 261. 

^ Sit is spelt zet elsewhere. Here in rapid speech the t final and d initial 
become one, and the whole becomes one word zH-daewn. 

* This of is quite vernacular, and conveys a fine shade of meaning beyond 
the power of lit. Eng. in so few words. It gives the idea of general occupation, 
i.e. darning blankets in a frequentative sense, and not any particular old 
blankets. The same applies to the snapping o' vleas, but these pursuits are 
contrasted with rearting the PeeUy which conveys the impression, through the 
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Maa'juree; zu vuur voaT uz dhu wiit^ ae*ii mu, ch-ul puut dhuy* luyv 
pun Paar'ikum daewn. Taez waeth^ twaun*tee Noa'blz u Yuur un 
u Puus tu puut nuin een> 

Margery, Ou vuyul ! haut maarSe 1 — Noa, shaant* ae'ii dhu bas 420 
mae'un een Cliaal'ikum, nur eet een Paarikum. Naa, ch-iil nae'iir 
maai'ee, vur oa-iirt-s noa. Noa, noa, dhai zai^ dhur bee moo'tir 
u-maaif-eed urad'ee-n kiin bwuuyul dhu Krauk u Ziin'dSez. — Noa, 
noa, Kuuz'n An*dr; es k^od umauTs zwae'iir ch-k)d-nt ae'ii dhu bas 
Skwae-iir-n aul Ing-lun. BiSt kaum ; prai,*^ Kuuz*n An'dr, ni-daewn* 425 
u beet. Es mils g-uup-m Chiim'bur, un spaik u wuurd ur ttio wai 
Zils'tur Taam'zeen. Uur-z daar-neen aup uv® oa*l blaun'kuts, un 
ree'urteen dhu Pee'ulz, un znaap'een u vlai'z. — Es ul kaum ugee'un 
praz'unt luyk.^^ 

Andrew, "Wuul, dtie dhan; biit mak ae'iis, d-ee zee. — Mai'n tuym^^ 430 
ch-iil rai'd oa'ur dhu ntie baal'ut ch-uv^^ een mu pau'gut. 

Margery, Niie* baal'ut ! Oa g^od naew, lat-s uyiir ee zing 
ut^^ aup.^* 

Andrew. Zing ! — Noa, noa, taez noa zing-een baal'ut, mun ; but 
taez u gaud 'lee wiin geod naew. 435 

Margery, Waay, haut-s-t ubaewt, dhun ? 

Andrew, Waay, taez ubaewt u bwuwy dhut keeuld liz Vau'dhur ; 



absence of the prep, of righting (i, e, mending) the pillows actually in use by the 
household, while the blankets would be understood to be spare ones. 

10 This word sounds rather Uterary. Presently when used at all impHes noiP, 
and not as is poUtely understood, after a little time, I think Margery would 
have said — * Es ell come agenpurty quick.* 

11 Not dialect.. Andrew would have said, wuy'Ul ytte bee u-goo — certainly 
not meantime. 

12 He would have said here, havi ch-uv u-gaut—have is not used alone in 
this sense, and he would not have omitted the relative in this case. 

13 A song or ballad is a thing used, not an abstraction — the pronoun there- 
fore would be he, nom. un, objective. U, in reference to a song, is not 
vernacular. (See W. S. Gram., p. 32 ) It should read zing un aup. 

1* This up is very peculiar, but perfectly true to custom. To sing a srnig 
would imply an ordinary, sober, or sentimental one ; but to sing up a smig 
would convey an idea about the song that there was something outre about it- 
extravagant or indecent. Familiarly to tell a tale would imply a sober, orderly 
story, but to teU up a tale implies something that nobody beUeves — a cock and 
bull story. 
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and how hes Vautber went agen,^ in Shape of^ a gurt voul^ 
Theng, wey a cloven Voot and Vlaahes* o* Vire, and troubled 

440 the House so, that tha Whatjecomb, tha Whit Witch, wos vorat^ 
to® lay en in the Eed-Zea;^ and how the Boy repented,' 
and went distracted, and wos taken* up, and wos hang'd vor*t 
and sung^^ Saums, and sed his Praers. Twull do your Heart good to 
hire et, and make ye cry lick enny Theng. — ^There's tha Picture 

445 o'en too, and tha Parson, and tha Dowl, and tha Ghost, and tha 
Gallows. 

Margery, Bet es et true, be sure % 

Andrew, True 1 La ! Yes, yes :^^ es olways look to thate. Look 
see' tes here in Prent^^ — * Lissened according to Order, — That's 

450 olweys prented on what's true, mun. — Es took care to see 
thate whan es bort en. 

Margery, Well, well, read et ; — and chell g' up to Zester. 



SCENE the Chamber. 
To Thomasin enter Margery. 



Margery, /^H 1 Zester Tamzen ! — Odd ! ee es a come a long, 
454 V>' and vath and trath^^ ^^th a put vore^* tha Quesson 

^ i. e, appeared or walked after death — v}ent again is the common idiom to 
express the reappearance of the dead. I well knew a case of an old man, of 
whom it was said, after he was killed, that ?ie went again. The SHceeeding 
tenant (still living, 1879) of his cottage was a man with a wooden leg, who 
could only live in the cottage a very short time, because the previous (dead) 
tenant was so * troublesome '—for he used to come every night and drag the 
wooden leg all about the plancheen (floor) by the buckle-straps. This occurred 
less than 25 years ago, and all the circumstances and people are well-known to 
me. Similar stories are very common, and so is the belief in both the re- 
appearance of the dead, and in the power of white- witches to lay the ghosts. 

2 This is quite a literaryism. It would be lig u guwrt, &c., * like a great.' 

• F<ml is not a West Country word— it is Lancashire in this sense. Here 
it should read gurt ugly thing. (See W. S. Gram., p. 102.) 

• An r is sounded in most words in ash, as aarah = ash ; smaarah, laarsh, 
wau'rsh, Comp. vort, thort, &c., of the text, 1. 334 ; flash too is not sounded 
vlash, but the/ is quite sharp — vlaarsh \a flesh, (See W. S. Dial., p. 71.) 

• (Note to Ed. of 1778.) So Country People us'd to read Licensed, &c. 
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un aew liz Vau'dhur wai'nt ugee'un,^ een sheo'iip* uv u guurt vuwl* 
dhaeng, wai u kloa-vm v^t un flaar'shiiz* u vuyur, un truubid 
dh-aewz zoa, dhut dhu Haucheekum, dhu Weet Wiich, wuz foo'us* 440 
tu® laa'y un een dhu Huurd-Sai ^"^ un aew dhu bwuwy raipai'ntud,' 
un waint deestraak'tud, un wuz u-t^kt^ aup un wuz angd vaur't 
un zingd^® Saa'mz, un zaed liz praa'jurz. Twiil diie yur aart g^od tu 
huyiir ut, un mak ee kruy lig lin'ee dhaeng. — ^Dhur-z dhu pik'tur 
oa un ttie*, un dhu paa'sn un dhu Daewl, un dhu goaiis, un dhu 445 
gaal'ees. 

Margery, Bdt liz ut triie*, b-ee shoa'ur % 

Andrew, Trtiel OalaaM ees, ees;^^ esau^veesl^ok tudhaet. Lk)k 
zee tiSz yuur een pumt^^ — * LiSs'nd ukoaTdeen tu au'rdur. — Dhaat-s 
au'vees upiirn'tud pun haiit-s trtie, mun. — Es t6ok kee'iir tu zee tu 450 
dhaet haun es baurt-n. 

Margery J Wuul, wuul, rai'd ut ; — un ch-iil g-uup tu Zaes'tur. 



SAI-N dhu Chiim-ur. . 
Tu Taam'zeen avntur Maa'juree. 
Margery, /^a ! Zaes-tur Taam'zeen ! — Aud ! ee uz u-km u lau'ng, 



o 



un faa*th-n traa'th,^^ u-th u-puut voaT^* dhu Kwaee-n 454 



' Force is always/oo'w^, not voo'iU. There is no soimdof r in the dialectal word. 

• This ought to read/oo't^ vur tu laay un, 

^ Eed'Zea is impossible ; red is uurd, but emphasised it is huurd. Sea is 
always sax, never zai, the latter means say. See p. 64, where * Bevoniensis ' 
confirms this. 

^ E^mUediB rather a * fine ' word, but it is used in the dialect, and is then 
uttered very deliberately rai-pai'ntud, 

• i.e. was apprehended — the regular idiom for arrested. Taken up is 
impossible ; past. part, ic-tdokt. (See W. S. Gram., p. 48.) 

^^ (See W. S. Gram., p. 76.) Sung is a literaryism. 

^1 Yes is never heard — it is always ee's, 

1' It is still a very common saying. Oa ! aay noa' tuz trite, hiuz aay zeed 
ut eenpumt. Print is always purnt. See note 9, p. 80. 

" This is the only way in which troth is used — by my troth is never heard. 
The pronunciation is much broadened to rhyme with /o^A— the vaih of the text 
is a mistake, the /is pronounced sharply. 

" To put vore is the common idiom = to out with. 
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456 to ma a* ready. — ^Es verly beleive thy^ Banes will g in next Zindey. 
— ^Tes oil es ho* * vor. — Bet es tell en, Marry a-ketha ! and tell en 
downreet es chant marry tha best Man in Sherwill 
Hunderd. — Bet dest tha hire ma, Zester Tamzen ; dont ye 
be a Labb o' tha Tongue in what cham a going to sey, and than 

460 chell tell tha sometheng . — The Banes, cham amorst sure, 
wnll g* in ether a^ Zindey or a^ Zindey-senneert to^ vurdest. 
Es* net aboo Two and Twonty; — a spicy Vella^ and a vitty 
Vella** vor enny keendest Theng. — Thee know*st Jo Hosegood e^ 
reckoned a vitty Vella*: Poo! Es* a sooterly® Vella to Andra; 

465 there's no Compare. 

Thomaain, Go, ya wicked Cunterveit!^ why dest lee so 
agenst thy Meend ; and whan ha put vore tha Quesson tell en tha 
wudsent marry 1 — Besides, so vur as tha know'st, ha murt^ take P'p o*, 
and meach^ off, and^^ come no more anearst tha. 
; 470 Margery. Go, ya Alkitotle ? ya gurt voolish^^ Trapes ! 
Dest thee thenk a beleev'd^^ m^^ whan es sed chudent marry? Ee 
es net so sart^^-a-baked nether. Vor why] es wudent be too 
vurward nether ; vor than ee murt dra back. — No, no ; vor 
oil whot's sed, es hope tha Banes wull go in, es sey, next Zindey. — 

475 And vath, nifs do vail over the Desk, twont thir ma, ner yeet 
borst ma Bones. — Bet nif they dont g' in by Zindey-senneert, 
chell tell tha, in short Company,^* es chell ^^ borst ma Heart. — 

478 Bet es must go down to en ; vor he's by ees zell oil theez while. 



1 This is evidently a misprint. Margery could not have believed thy Banns, 
i, e. her sister's would go in. In the early Editions of 1746 it is tha Banes. 

2 — ^ This short sound — a in the text— is the contraction of on. (See W. S. 
Gram., p. 96 ) It is precisely the same as the a in amiss. In the Chronicon 
Vilodunense, Stanza 279, ed. Hoare, we read : dude on mys = dH amiss, 

» To is used for at. (See W. S. Gram., p. 89.) Also Devoniensis, p. 64. 

*— 4 Here e«, which usually stands for us or /, means he is. 

5 — 6 — » Fellow is generally /^*l^^wr, a word in very common use— this sharp 
pronunciation of the/ distinguishes /<?ZZow from felloe or felly, which is always 
pronounced vuul'ur. 

* i. e. Whipper-snapper, a nobody. 

' This is not dialect, but the epithet is probable. 

• This would certainly now be — u mM tak = he might take, &c. 

® Meech and meecher are still very common terms for sneak — skulk— and the 
word is also old — 
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tu mu uradea — Es vuur-lSe blaiv dhu^ baeiiiiz ill g-een naks Ziin'dSe. 455 
— ^Ttiz aul es oa'* vaur. — But es tuul-n, Maar'^e u-kaedh*u ! un tunl-n 
daewn-ree-urt es shaan maar'ee dhu bas mae'iin een Shuur'weel 
TJuii'diird. — ^Biit diia dhu huyiir mu, Zaes*tur Taam'zeen; doa*n ee 
bee u Laab u dhu tuung een haut ch-iim u-gwai*n tu zai, un dhan 
ch-iil tuul dhu zaumfeen : — Dhu Bae'ilnz, ch-ilm umauis shoa'iir, 460 
wiil* g-een aedh'ur u^ Ziin'dee ur u* Zun'dee zaen'ee'urt tu* vuur'dees. 
U-z* niit ubeo* tiie un twaun*tee ; — u spuysee Vaelni* un u vtit'ee 
Vael'u^ vur lin'ee keen'dees dhaeng. — Dhee noa-s Joa Oa'zg^d iiz 
u-raek*nd u vut'ee Vael'u^ ; Pte* ! u-z* u 8k)*turlee® Vael'u t-An'dr* > 
dhur-z noa* Kumpae'iir. 465 

Thomadn, Goa, yu wik'ud Kuun*turvai*t I*^ waa'y dus lee* zoa 
uguns dhi meend ; un haun u puut voaT dhu Kwaes'n tuul-n dhu 
wiits-n maar'ee? — Uzuydz, zu vuur-z dhu noa's, u muur-tak® Pup oa, 
un meech® oa*f, un^^ kaum noa moo'ur unee'iirs dhu. 

Margery, Goa, yu Aal'keetoa'tll yu guurt ftel'eesh^i traeiips j ^'^q 
D6s dhee dhaengk u blai-vud^^ mu, haim es zaed ch^od-n maar*ee % Eis 
uz nut zu zaart-u^^-bae-iikud naedh'ur. Vur waay % es wud-n bee tue. 
vuur'wurd naedh'ur ; vur dhan ee murt draa baak. — Noa, noa ; vur 
aul haut-s zaed, es oap dhu Bae'unz wul g-een, e-zai, naks Zun'dee. — 
Un faa'th, neef-s diie* vaal oa'vur dhu dus, t-oa'n dhurr mu, nur eet 475 
buus mi boa'iinz. — But neef dhai doa'n g-een bi Zun'dee zaen'ee'urt, 
ch-ul tuul dhu, een shoa'ort Kau'mpmee,^* es ch-ul^* buus mi Aart. — 
But es mus goo daewn tiie un ; vur ee-z bi eez-zuul aul dheez wuyul. 473 

* Ny in alle \>e tyme of his regnyng^ 
Theffnor mycher forsothe \>er tiasse.^ 
(Cnronicon Vilodunense, a.d. 1420, ed. Hoare, Stanza 206.) 

^° Here a negative should come in, un nint kaum rvoa moo'iir, 

" Fool and its compounds are pronomiced with the/, sharp and distinct. 

1* The inflexion would in this case be fully sounded. In the early editions 
this was ee believad, 

" Spelt zart elsewhere in the text, 1. 64 

1* i. e. in few words. For change of n into w. See W. S. Dialect, p. 17. 

1* This cannot he right. The pronoun is in the text used twice over =: I, I 
shall, it should read, es sKl ; as the chM can be only intended for shalL In 
Ed. 1746, we read shall horst^ which is of course right. The change is in the 
later editions, and the alteration was doubtless made to get in as many instances 
as possible of the ch — ^which after all is the main feature of the dialogues. 

, * {Note to Ed, of 1778.) Ho' is here an Abbreviation of Hope. 
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SCENE the Ground-Room ^ again. 
To Andrew enter Margery. 

Andrew, "VWTELL, Cozen Magery, cham glad you're ^ come 
480 ▼ T agen : Vor thes Ballet es zo very good, 

that et makes ^ wone's Heart troubled to read et. 

Margery, Why, put et up than,* while es git a Putcher o' 

Cyder. Wull ye eat a Croust^ o' Brid and Chezee,* Cozen 

Andra 1 
485 Andrew, No, es thankee. Cozen Magery; vor es eat a 

Crub as ^ es come ® along ; besides • es went to Dinner ^^ jest avore. 

— ^Well, bet Cozen Magery, whot Onser dest^^ gi' ma to tha 

Quesson es put vore now-reert. 
489 Margery, What Quesson was et 1 



' Crround-room is not dialect. The ground-floor rooms are dhroeicz (the 
house) and baak-aewz (back-house). If either are spoken of on the upper floor 
the expression is daewn-aewz — ^the precise equivalent of the ordinary dovm- 
stairs. Neither upstairs nor down-stairs are dialect. In houses of greater 
pretension the family living room is dh-aal (the hall), and the room for com- 
pany, seldom used, dhupaa'ldur (the parlour). 

* Literary. In the dialect it is yUe bee, or in N. Dev. very often yiU'm, or 
emph. yUe haam. See W. S. Gram., p. 66 ; also W. S. Dial, p. 19. 

* This whole clause is too literary — ^no native would thus express himself. 
Makes is not used in N. Devon or Exmoor district, it is always mak'th. 
The impersonal pronoun is not <yne but anybody. See W. S. Gram., pp. 38, 39. 
Troubled so used would be u-truub'ld — prefix never omitted except for 
euphony. The natural rendering of the clause would be, in the spelling of the 
text, * that et troubleth anybody's Heart to read it.' 

* This would be nearly unintelligible to a real native. Such a phrase as 
pvi it up \b impossible. The pronoun would always, even judging from the 
transcriber's own context, be en. Margery would have said puut-n uwai 
dhan, 

* Crust and crumb are peculiar in pronunciation — they have more of the oo 
sound than is conveyed by the croust of the text. 

^ Chezee is a misprint, ^he pronunciation of cheese is the same as in 
received English. Brid is rather too fine talk It would be said probably by 
Margery if speaking to a * real gentleman.' 

"^ This use of (M is much too literary—it has not the sense of whUst or 
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SAI'N dhu Graewn-r^om^ ugee'iin. 

Tu An'dr arntur Maa'juree. 

Andrew, ^mTUUL, Kuuz*n Maa-jurSe, ch-iim glad y^oiir* u-kaumd 

11 ugee-un: Vur dhtis baal'ut liz* eu vuur'Se g^*d, 480 
dhut lit maks^ wanz aart truub'ld tu rai'd lit. 

Margery, Waay, puut lit aup dhan,* wuyl es git u piichnir u 
Suydur. Wuul ee ai*t u kr^ost* u buurd-n chee*z,* Kuuz'n 
An'dr? 

Andrew, Noa, es dhangk ee, Kuuz'n Maa'jur^e ; vur es ait u 485 
kr^ob uz ^ es km* ulaung ; zuydz ^ es wai*nt tu daen'ur ^^ jest uvoaT. 
— "Wuul, but Kuuz'n Maa'juree, haut aun'sur dds ^^ gi mu tu dhu 
kwaes'n es puut voaTf naew-ree'iirt. 

Margery, Haut kwaes'n wauz lit 1 489 



during in the dialect. Andrew would have said ee*ns es km vlaung (see W. S. 
Gram., p. 66), or still more probably eem es vmz u-kaum'een tdaung, 

B In the early editions we read came, but this was quite literary, and was 
correctly altered. The past tense of come is still com^ (or corned before a vowel). 
See W. S. Gram., p. 46. Cam^ would seem to be a modem form. Robert of 
Gloucester uses com : 

* Wende a^en to Normandie • 

from wan he com er.' — Will Conq. L 262. 

* A Sein Nicolas day he com,^ — L 264. 

In the Ohronicon Yilodunense come is used for the past tense throughout, comen 
for the plur., and y come for the p. part. : 

* To Wylton ano \>o corrve he y wys* — st 361. 

^And sekevnen come \>edur mony andffde,* — st 686. 

So Trevisa always uses com for the past tense : 

* Whanne he com tovore \>e due,' — ^Norman Invasion, L 33. 

* This word generally loses the first syllable. It is spelt bezides in earliest 
editions. 

^^ This idiom is still the common one, and means not went to dine, but 
actually j9«r^oo^ of a,nd finished dinner. 

" This persuasive question should have been in the 2nd pers. plur. — haut 
aun'sur dtte' ee gi mu ? In the next sentence he addresses to her Andrew uses 
the plur. 
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490 Andreto. Why, sure ya bant so vorgetviil,^ Wliy, tba 
Quesson es put ^ a little rather.^ 

Margery, Es dont know whot Quesson ye mean ; es begit wbot 
Quesson twos. 

Andrew. Why, to tell tha vlat and plane* agen, twos thes;* 
495 Wut ha' ma, ay or no % 

Margery, Whot! marry to Earteenl* — Es gee tha same 
Onser es geed avore, Es wudent marry tha best Man in oil 
Ingland.^ — Es cud amorst zwear chud never marry at oil.® — 
And more and zo, Cozen Andra, cham a told ya keep Company 
500 wey Tamzen^ Hosegood, thek gurt banging, thonging, muxy 
Drawbreech, daggle-teal'd ^^ Jade, a zower-zop'd, yerring, chock- 
ling Trash, a buzzom-chuck*d haggaging Moyle, a gurt Fusti- 
lug.^i Hare's ^2 ^ Trub! And nif ya keep hare Company, es'll ha^^ 
no more to zey to tha. 
505 Andrew, Ay, thes es Jo Hosegood's Flimflam. — Oh, tha 
vary Vengance out o'en ! 

Margery, No, no ; tes none of Jo Hosegood's Flimflam ; 
but zo tha Crime o* tha Country goth. 

Andr&to, Ah, bet twos Jo Hosegood's zetting vore in tha vurst ^* 

510 Place. Ha wull lee a Rope upreert. — Whan ha hath a took ^^ a 

Shord and a paddled, ha wull tell Doil, tell Dildrams, and roily 



1 The transcriber is wrong in spelling this -fut with a v. Adjectives in ful 
have the /quite sharp. (See W. S. Gram., p. 16.) 

2 Es aakst oaeeu lee'dl raeudhv/r is much more vernacular than the text. 
To pat a question is bookish. 

* * Vor lie hadde ylost Tneny stcdtoord men in \>e ra\>er hatayV 

Trevisa, Norman Invasion, 1. 65 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 
* Thejifetende day^ thai bathe 
Sal he mad newe and f aire fid rathe,' 
Homilies in Verse, a.d. 1330, Signs of the Boom, L 144. 
* Lete not \>i luft hond ' late nor ra\>e, 
Beo war what \>i riht hond ' worche\> or dele\>,^ 

Piers Plowman, Pass. III. 1. 66 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* This pronunciation is obsolete— the broader plaayn has become usual, 
especially in the Exmoor district, but in S. Dev. and Cornwall it is not so. 

* Andrew would certainly have said dhUs yuur = * this here.' 

* I do not know the meaning of this word, but from the to preceding it, 
conclude it means out-right or all at once (the word is quite obsolete). 
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Andrew, Waay, shoo'iir yiie l)ae*unt zu vurgitftol,^ waay, dhu 490 
kwaes'n es puut ^ u lee'dl rae'iidhur.^ 

Margery. Es doa* noa haut kwaes'n ee mai*n; es bigit haut 
kwaes'n twauz. 

Andrew. Waay, tu tuul dliu vlaat-n plai'a* ugiin*, twaz dhus ;* 
Wiit ae'ii mu, aa*y ur* noa % 495 

Margery. Haut! inaar*ee tu ee*tirteen1® — Es gee dhu sae'um 
aun'sur es gid uvoa'r, es wiid-n maar'ee dhu has mae*iin een aul 
Ingiun,^ Es kud umaurs zwaenir ch-iid niivur maar'ee ut au'L® — 
Tin moo'ur-n zoa, Kuuz'n An'dr, ch-iim u-toaid yiie kip kauinpin^e 
wai Taam'zeen * Oa'zg^od, dhek guurt bang'een, dhaung'een muuk'see 500 
diaa'buurch, dagi teeuld ^^ jee*ud, u zaa'wur zaap'ud, yuur'een, chauk'- 
leen traa^rsh, u buuz'um chuuknid, ag'eejeen mauy 'til, u guurt fuusii- 
lugz.^^ Hae*ur-z^2 u truub ! Un-eef yie kip hae'ur kau'mpmee, es-ul u^' 
noa moo'iir tu zai tu dhu. 

Andrew. Aa*y dhiis uz Joa Oa'zg^odz fliim-flaam. — Oa, dhu 505 
vuuT'ee vai'DJuns aewt oa un*. 

Margery. Noa, Noa; tiiz noa'iin u Joa Oa'zgeodz Mm-flaam; 
biit zoa dhu kruym u dhu kuun'tree gooth. 

Andrew, Aa, biit twuz Joa Oa'zg&odz ziit'een voa*r een dhu fuus ** 
plae'us. U wiil lee u roo'up aup-ree'iirfc — Haun u aath u-t6okt^^ u 510 
shoa-urd ur u-pad*ld, u wiil tuul dauyul, tuul diil'drumz, un rauylee 



' England is always so pronounced, never as in received speech with two grs 
= Ing'gluTid. 

« In the first four editions Margery adds here, * No more chon't— vor ort's 
know.' 

9 Thomasin, with its diminutive Tamsy, pronounced Taam'zeen, Taam*z8e, 
was a very common name, but is becoming rarer. 

V<* This form is rare now, but I have heard it TaUy like plain^ is sounded 
much broader, taa'yuL 

^1 This epithet is always in the plural, and it is so given elsewhere, 

L 118. 

1* This is very emphatic, hence the aspirate and the drawling out of tmr, the 
usual ihe^ into hcwvjr, 

w Eavt, (See W. S. Gram., p. 96.) 

1* First is pronounced generally with / sharp, fuus. Occasionally this is 
thickened into v as in the text, but the r is not sounded. Vuus is a noun—the 
technical name of the ridge-piece of a roof. 

1* Always u-tkikt. (See W. S. Gram., p. 48.) See also * Nathan Hogg.' 

H 
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612 upon enny Kesson ZouL^ — ^Ad; nif es come athert en, chell gee en 
a Lick ; — chell ly en o'er tha Years ; — chell plim en, chell tose en, 
chell cotten en, chell thong en, chell tann en; — chell gee en a 

515 Strat in tha Chups ; — chell vag en, chell trem en, chell *drash en, 
chell curry hes Coat vor en ; — cheU druh en,* chell make hes Kep 
hoppy. — Ad ! chell gee en zutch a Zwop ; — chell gee en a Whappet, 
and a Wherret, and a Whisterpoop too : — ^Ad chell baste en to tha 
true Ben, 

[Speaks in a great Passion, and shews with his Hands 
how he'll heat his Adversary.* 

520 Margery, Lock, lock, lock. Cozen Andral Vor why vore* 
be ye in zitch a vustin Vumel — Why, es dont zey twos Jo 
Hosegood zes zo, but only zo tha Crime of tha Country goth. 

Andrew, "Well, weU, Cozen Magery, be't how twull,* whot 
caree 11^ — And zo, Good - buy, Gk)od - buy t'ye,^ Cozen 

525 Magery. — Nif Voaken, be jealous avore they be married, zo 

they mey arter. — Zo Good-buy, Cozen Magery, Chell net 

trouble ye agen vor wone while, cheU wamdy. [Going. 

Margery. [Calling after him.] Bet hearky, hearky a Bit, Cozen 

Andra! Es wudent ha ye go awey angry nether. Zure and 

630 zure you wont deny ^ to zee me drenk ? — Why, ya bant 
a tasted our Cyder yet. [Andrew returns.] Come, Cozen 
Andra, here's t'ye.* 

Andrew, Na, vor that Matter,^® es owe no^^ Ill-will to enny 
Kesson, net I. — Bet es wont drenk, nether, except ^^ y^ vur^ 

535 kiss and Vriends. [Kisses her. 



^ /SWZ is always pronounced with sharp %. A zoa'l is a plough, and natives 
nev^ make mistakes in names. See Devoniensis, p. 64 ; also note, 1. 297. 

* After ^, 6,/, v, the n changes to m, (See W. S. Gram., p. 66.) 
' Not a dialectal word. 

* See 1. 1 (* Scolding '). 

> This is a very common phrase, but the it is usually omitted. Bi aew 
twidf spoken almost like one word, is the precise equivalent of the Cockn^ 
anyhow. 

* This is possible, but most improbable. It would now be haut d-aay kee'urf 
or haut avdz uz ut tu mee? This is the first appearance of / in either 

Scolding ' or * Courtship. * 
' In salutations and farewells it is most usual to add t-ee = to you. 
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pun liii'ce kaes'n Soal.^ — Ad ; neef es kaum udhuort-n, ch-\il gee un 513 
a lik ; — ch-iil laay xin oa'ur dku yiiurz ; ch-iil pliim un, ch-ul toaz-n, 
ch-lil kaulrn un, ch-iil dhaung un, ch-iil tan un; — ch-iil gee un u 
8traat-n dku ckuups ; ck-iil v€ig-n, ck-iil tnim un, ck-iil draask-n, 515 
ck'iil kuux'ee liz koa*ut vaur-n, ck-iil druub-m,' ck-iil mak liz kep 
aup'ee. — ^Ad I ck-iU gee un ziick u zwaup ; — ck-iil gee un u waup'ut, 
un u wuui'ut, un u wiaiiurp^op iitQ\ — Ad ck-dl bae*u8-n tu dku 
jla^e kai'iL 

[Spai'ktk een u guuit paar'skn, un skoa^tk wai liz anz 
aew u-1 bai*t-8 adversary.' 

Margery, Lauk, Lauk, Lauk, Kuuz*n Anxir ! Vur waay voaT* 520 
b-ee e^n zdch u vuus'teen v4em? — ^Waay, es doaii zai twuz Joa 
Oa^zg^d zaes zoa, Mt uun^ee zoa dku kruym u dku kuuu*tree gootk. 

Andrew^ Wuui, Wuul, Kuuzti Ma^'juree, bee*t aew twill,* kaut 
kee-uree aayl* — Un zoa, Gted bwuuy, G^od bwuuy t-ee,^ Kuuz*n 
Maa'juree. J^eef yoa'kn b^ jiil'ees uvoaT dku bee u-maar*eed, zoa 525 
dkai miid aariur. — Zoa G^od bwuuy, Kuuz'n Maa'juree. Ck-iil niit 
truubi ee ugee'iin vur wan wuyul, ck-iil waum'd-ee. [Gwai*n. 

Margery. [Kau'leen aa'dr-n.] Biit aar'kee, aar'kee u beet, Kuuzii 
An'dr! Es wtid-n ae-ee goo-wai ang'gree naedk'ur. Zkoo'ur un 
ZkooTir yiie oa*n dinaa*y^ tu zee mi draengkl "Waay, yiie aan 530 
u-tae'iistud aa*wur Suydur eet. [An'dr rai'tuumtk.] Kaum Kuuz'n 
An'dr, yuur-z t-ee.* 

Andrew. K'aa, vur dkaat Maat'ur,^' es oa noa ^^ ee'iil wee'iil tu iin*ee 
Kaes*n, niit aay, — Bdt es oa'n draengk, naedk-ur, saep^? yiie fuus 
keesr-n vrai'nz. [Keestk ur. 535 



Maurneen t-ee (good momiDg), G^od nai't-ee (good night to you), &c. Buy in 
good-buy is always bwuuy = be wi^ ye. 

8 This is the real old intransitive form of the verb— simply to refuse* It is 
still used commonly in this form, but is rather rare as a transitive verb. 

9 This is the most usual form of pledging. In a hay-field the first drinker 
usually says before putting the cup to his lips, Kaum soa'uSf yuur-z t-ee* (come 
mates, here's t-ye). 

"> I never heard this ^thrskse— matter is not dialect. Andrew would have 
]^id, Noa, zu vuur-z dhaat gooth. 

" This is literary. In such a sentence a double negative would be invariable 
— Es dont owe no ill-will, 

12 Except is unknown— «<zep or saeps are common. 

H 2 
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^36 Margery, Ya wont be a zed.^ — [He drinks.] — Well, bet 
hearky, Cozen Andra ; wont ye g* up and ^ zee Grammer avore ye 
g* up to Challacomb ? Tes bet jest over tha Paddick, and along 
tha Park.' 
540 Andrew, Es carent much* nlfs do go ^ zee Old Ont Nell: — 
And how do hare tare aloug ] ® 

Margery, Rub along, d'ye zey 1 — Oh ! Grammer's wor ^ 
Vower Hundred Pounds,® reckon tha Goods indoor and out a 
door. 
645 Andrew, Cham glad to hire et; vor es olweys thort her 
to ha be^ bare Buckle and Thongs. 

Margery, Oh, no mim; hare's mearty well to pass,*® and 
maketh gurt Account ^^ o* me, good now. 

Andrew, Cham glad to hire o* thet too. Mey ^^ be hare ^^ may 
550 gee tha a good Stub. — Come, let's g* ender i* than. 

[Takes her Arm^^ under his, and leads her. 



SCENE Old Grammer Nell's. 

To her enter Andrew and Margery. 

Andrew, /^ GOD DEN, good Den, Ont NeU.— Well, "how d'ye 
VX try 1 How goth et wey ye.^® 



* You won't be answered or contradicted, gain-said. Common phrase. 
2 And in rapid speech would become m after p. See note, 1. 516. 

' See note, 1. 114. 

* This expression sounds quite foreign to the district. Es doa'n kee'Hr 
muuch would now be said. 

* TMs is quite characteristic to leave out the prep» to before the infinitive, 
but it should have been dUe goo vur zee, 

« Common phrase = h/ow does she do? Another equally common would be 
Jffow do her hear^t up f 

' Worth is now always waeth, 

* Margery would never say hundred pounds, but would say hundreds of 
pounds, (See W. S. Gram., p. 11.) Hundred is spelt hunderd in early 
editions. 

' Here the part, prefix is omitted for euphony. At length it would read to 
ha a he. Robert of Gloucester usually wrote ihe for the p.p. of to he. 
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Margery. Yiie oan bee u-zaed.^ — [u drengklL] — Wuul, Mt 53^ 
aar-kee, Kuuz-n An-dr; oa'ii ee g-uup-m^zee Graam-ur uvoaT ee 
g-UTip tu Chaal-ikum ? Tiiz \M jest oa-vur dhu pad-eek, un ulaung 
dhu paark.* 

Andrew. Es kee'umt muuch * neefna diie goo ^ zee Oal Aunt Nal •, 540 
Un aew du haeiir tae^ur latmg'?^ 

Margery. Euub ulaung, d-ee zai? Oa! Graam*ur-z wuur^ 
yaa'wur uun'durd paewn,^ laek'n dhu g^'dz ee'ndoa'ur-n aewt u 
doo^iin 

Andrew, Ch'iim glad tu huyur ut; vur es au'vees dhaurt uui 645 
tiie u bee ® bae*ur buuki-n dhaungs. 

Margery. Oa, noa mun ; hae'iir-z muur'tee wuul tu paas,^<^ un 
makth guurt ukaewnt ^^ u mee, g^o-naew. 

Aiidrew. Ck-iim glad tu huyur u dhaet tiia Mai^^ bee uur^^ m6d 
gi dhu u gfeod stuub. — Kaum, lat-s g-yaen'dur i* dhan. 550 

[Takth ur aann een ^^ uun'dur eez, un lai'dth ur. 



SAI-^N" Oa-l Graam^ur i^alz. 

T-uur avntur An'dr un Maa juree. 

Andrew. /^ EOD-AIN, gfeod-ai*n, Aunt Nal. — ^Wuul, aew d-ee 
VJ traay I Aew gooth ut wai*ee 1 ^^ 



^Ar king WiUam adde ihe king 
VoUiche \>re jer.' 
Reign of William Conq., I. 317 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

i<^ Mighty well off. 

" t. e. sets great store by me. Very common expression. 

^* Mayhap, mee-aa'p, is much more commou. May be is very bookish. 

^3 The transcriber persists in spelling her, hare, but it cannot be right when 
unemphatic. Har is more like it, but too broad. May is not so used 

" * Let us go yonder then.' Yonder is a very rare word — lat-a g-yaen dhan 
is the usual dialect form. Yaen is very common. (See W. S. Gram., p. 84.) 

^^ Although this is mere stage direction, it is as well to point out that in the 
dialect under is not used alone, but with either in or dmon or dovm in to 
qualify it — * Es voun un down in under the jib.* 

** This form is the common one in the hills of W. Som. In the vale it is aw^ 
diU ut goo war ee ? 
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553 ad Nell Why, vs^th, Cozen Andra, pritty vitty, vrhot'» 
chur.i Chad a Glamor two about ma. — Chad a Crick in ina 

555 Back and in ma Niddick. Thoa * chur a lamps'd in wone a' ma 
y earms. Tho * come ' to a Heartgun. Vorewey struck ' out and 
come to a Bamgon. Tho come* to an* Allembateh; and 
vorewey fell* in upon ma Bones, and come to a Boneshave. — ' 
Bet e'er zenz the Old Jillian Vrinkle blessed vOTe tes pritty vitty ; 

5Mand cham come to my Meat list agen. — Well, bet hearky. 
Cozen Andra: Es hire ya lick a lit® about ma Cozen Magery; 
ay, and have smelled about her a pritty while. Chawr^ a told 
that® ye simmered upon wone tether up to Grace VrogwiU'i 
Bed Ale.^ — Well, Cozen Andra, twiill^^ do vairy well vox 

565 both. No matter^ how soon. Cham all vore,'^ and so chawr^ 
zo zoon's es hired o'et. — Hare's net as*^ zome G^lets, zome 
prenking mencing Thengs be, oll^* vor Gamboyling,^* Kumpin^y 
Steehopping,^* tod Giggleting ; bet a tyrant Maid vor Work, and tha 
stewarliest ^^ & vittiest Wanch that comath on tha' Stones o' 
670 Moulton, no Dispreise. 



1 Quite obsolete. I think the s a mistake in the text It should have been 
v;?u>t chur, otherwise it would read what 1 1 were. On the other hand tiiere is 
authority for a pronoun preceding- the ch (see Glossary, chave) ; but it is strange 
.that in the text just below, L 555, the same speaker uses chur alone for / wete, 
Haut aay wcmz is the present form, L e. compared to what I was, 

*— * i, e, then, (See W. S. Gram., p. 87.) This was the regular literary 
form in the olden time— 

* Bot whe he had hrou^ \>ofov>r^ Mndam^ to hepe^ 
And won \>e cyte of Chest ahOy 
He comaOdede all men to d^e 
All his lond Eriglond J70.' 

Chron. ViL (ed. Hoare), st. 22: 
^0 is used throughout the Chronicon. See p. 81, note 17. 

* Due Willam was \>o old ' nyne and Yntti yr^ — ^L 195. 

* }po his bataile was ydo ' due Willam let bringc^-^h 197. 

* <& Bichard \>at was \>o a child,' — L 107. 

Robert of Gloucester (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

' — • — ^ Examples here and following of the still very common omission of 
the nominative. (See W. S. Gram., p. 34.) 

^ The article an is literary ; not used in the dialect even before a vowel. See 
W. S. Gram., p. 29. 

• Fell is unknown. 
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Old Nell, Waay, faath, Kuuz'n An'dr, p6r't8e vut'ge, haut^ 553 
ch-ur.^ Ch-ad u glaam ur the ubaewt mu. Ch-ad a knk een mu 
baak un een mu J^udik* Dhoa ^ ch-ur u-laampsud een wan u mi 555 
ae'urmz. Dhoa ^ kaum ^ tiie a aart^un. Yoa'rwai strk»kt ^ aewt un 
kaum tiie u baarn-guun. Dhoa kaum ' tiie u ^ Aal'umbaach ; an 
TOftTwai vaald * een pun mu boa-iinz un kaum tie a boaiinnBheeHiv. — 
Bdt ae'iir zunz dh-oa'l Julyun Vringkl blas'ud voaT tAz pur-t& vutee; 
un ch-4m u-kaum tu mi Mai't lust ugee'iin. — Wuul, but aar'kee 560 
Kuuzn An'dr; es huyiir ee lik u leet* ubaewt mu Kuuzn Maa- 
juree ; aay, un-v u-smuld ubaewt ur u pur-tee wuyiil. Ch-awr^u-toa*ld 
dhut 8 ee sum'urd pun wan taedh'ur aup tu Grae'us Vraug*wee*tik 
bai'd aeSil.* — Wuui, Kuuz'n An'dr, tl^^ diie vuur'Se wuul vur 
b^o'dh. Noa maat*ur^^ aew zto'n. Ch-um aul voar,^^ ^^ ^oa ch-awr^ 565 
EU zte*n-z es huj*urd oa ut, JJxa-z niit uz ^' zaum Gig'luts, zaum 
prengkeen miin'seendhaengz bee, aul^^ yur gaambuw'leen,^ruam*peeny 
cftee'aupeen ^^ un gig'lteen ; bdt u tuy Tunt maa*yd vur wuurk, un dhu 
«itiie*uilees *^ un viit'ee-ees waundi dhut kaumth pun dhu stoa'unz u 
Moa'ltn^ noa deespraa^z. 570 



* Pay a little attention. Not an micommon expression, borrowed from canine 
conrt^p, and the idea is developed in the next line by the smelling about, 

1 — 1 1 yjos. The form in the text quite obsolete. This is the same word as 
spelt chv^y II. 554, 555. 

^ That as a conjunction is ior less frequently used than how or eens, 

» Ben Jonson, ' Tale of a Tub '— 

* A man th>at^s bid to a bride-ale ^ if he have cake 
And drink evwugh^ he need not vear his stakeJ' 

Act II. sc. i. (Turfe). 
*And by that mecms the bride-ale is deferred.* 

Act III. sc. i. (Turfe). 

" The w is quite dropped in it will—wolesa emphatic, always tiU or t'l, 

^1 No odds is much more natural. No matter is quite Uterary. 

*' / am all for it {or in favour), and so I was, &c. Lit / am all forward. 
Common expression. 

13 ^« is not dialect, like is the proper word. 

1* See note, 1. 201. 

1* Spelt gamhowling elsewhere, the correct sound. 

1* In early editions we read steehopping, ragrouting, and gigletting. The 
last word is always pronounced with t in the final syllable, precisely as written 
in the text — giggle-ting. This reading is an improvement on the first ed. 

" Stewardlest, vittest (no and), in early eds. Vittiest is the better reading. 
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571 Margery, [Softly aside^ to her.] Thenk ye, Grammer, 
thenkee keendly. — And nif es shudent ha en shou'd borst ma Heart. 
— [Alond.] Good Grammer, dont tell me of manying. Chave 
a told Cozen Andra ma Meend already, thet^ chell ne'er marry 

575 vor ort es know. 

Old NeU. Stap hether,^ Cozen Magery, a lit and taril 
these Cheesen.* — [Pretendedly private to her.] G^, ya Alki- 
totle,* why dedst* tell*^ zo, tha wert^ ne'er marry 1 Tha wutten 
ha tha leek;* a comely sprey vitty Vella vor enny keendest 

580 Theng. Come, nif tha wut ha en, chell gee tha ^^ good Stub. 
Thare's net a spreyer Yella in Challacomb. 

Margery, Bet Grammer, wull ye be zo good's ya zey, nif zo be, 
vor your Zake, es vorce ma zel to let en lick a bit about ma 1 

Old Nell. Ay, es tell tha — [Aside] — Cham agest^* hare'll dra 

585 en into a Promish wone Dey or wother. 

Andreio, Well, Ont Nell, es hired whot ya zed, and es thank 
ye too. — Bet now chave a zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a eat ye, as ^ 
they uze to zey. Es must go home now as vast as ^* es can. — Cozen 
Magery, wont ^^ ye go wey ma a lit Wey. 

590 Margery, Mey be i* es mey go up and zee Ont Moreman, and mey 
be ^^ es mant. [Exeunt* 



^ U wan zuyd = on one side, is the vernacular for aside. This is but stage 
direction, and perhaps not intended to be in the dialect. 

* How is much better. 

3 This is still the usual form of cmrte here. Step is always jHronomiced gtaap, 
I * This plural is quite obsolete. 

' Alketole in first ed. The text is the correct reading. 

* Dest in first ed., the evidently true reading. 

'^ Tell is always used for talk—^ I heard them telling together,' ' He was 
telling up all sorts of stuff.' See note to 1. 116. 

® Wert is evidently a misprint, it never can have been used for wUt. In 
first ed. it is tha^rt ne'er, 

' Luck. Leek is surely a misprint in the text. It is the same in all editions, 
but I have never heard anything like it. 

*° Here the article is dropped on account of two similar vowels coming together. 
Spoken slowly it would be gi tha a good stub. In first ed. read gr^* for gee, 

" This word is spelt agast, 1. 229— the correct reading. 

* <& isfoh uor\> mid him • taw Mi tvere agaste,* 
Robert of Gloucester, Will. Conq., L 142 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 
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Margery. [Sau'flee uzuyd^ ttie ur.] Dhaengk ee, Graam'ur, 571 
dhaengk ee keendlee. — Un-eef es shk>d-n ae-un^ shiid buus mi aart. 
— [Ulaewd.] Gk)d Graam'ur, doan tuul mee u maar-ee-een. Ch-uv 
n-toaid Kuuz*n An*dr mu meend urad'ee, dhut ^ ch-iil nae'iir maar'ee 
vur aurt es noa. 575 

Old Nell, Staap aedhur,' Kuuzn Maa'juree, u leet un tuum 
dhai'z cheezii> — [Purtai-ndeen pruyvut tu uur-] Goa, y-Aal*ki- 
,toa'tl,^ waay diis® tuul ^ zoa — dhu wiit ^ nae*ur maar'ee 1 Dhu wiit-n 
ae'u dhu luuk ;® u kaumiee spraay viit'ee Vael'u vur tin'ee keen 'dees 
dliaeng. Kaum, neef dhu wiit ae'-un, ch-iil gi dhu ^® gfeod stuub. — 580 
Dhur-z niit u spraay 'ur Vael'U een Chaalikimi. 

Margery, Btit Graam'ur, wiil ee bee zu g^od-z ee zai, neef zu bee, 
vur yoo'ur zae'iik, es foo'us mi zuul tu lat un lik u beet ubaewt mul 

Old Nell, Aa*y es tuul dhu — [uzuyd] — Ch-tim ugaa's ^^ uur-iil drae 
un een'tiie u praum'eesh wan dai ur nuudhur. 585 

Andrew, Wuul Aunt Nal, es huyurd haut ee zaed, un es dhaengk 
ee ttie. — Biit naew ch-uv u-zeed ee, tiiz zu g^od-z ch-ad u aii; ee, uz ^^ 
dhai yiie*z tu zai. Es mus g-au*m naew zu^^ vaas uz es kan. — Kuuz'n 
Maa'juree, oa*n ^* ee goo wai mu u leet wai 1 

Margery, Mai bee^^ es mai g-uup-m zee Aunt Muur'mun, un mai 590 
bee^^ es mant. [Exeunt. 

^ Fcdimesse for fere \>o 'flegh to \>efrere8y 
Arid gyle dud h/ym to gon ' agastf<yr to deyeJ 
, Piers Plowman, C. Pass. IIL, L 221 (ed Skeat, B. B. T. S.). 

' Of this meruaille agast was all theprees. 
As mased folk they stoden euerichoneJ 

Chaucer, Man of lawes tale, I. 677. 

* \>e Englysshme \>ey woxe a gast.* 

Chronicon Vilodunense (ed. Hoare), st. 71. 

1* As in this sense is not dialect. It should be sae'um-z (same as), or eens 
they uze to zey, 

^3 This ds is also literary, and impossible to Andrew. 

** The w in wont is quite dropped in the dialect. 

i6__i5 Mayhap is much more common— way he is * fine talk.' This sentence, 
to be vernacular, must be thus — * Mee-aa'p es mtid g-uup-m zee Auunt Muur'- 
mun, un mee-aap es mdd-n.' Mant is a word in an unknown tongue. 
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SCENE the open Conntry. 

Enter Andrew followed by Maigery. 

592 Margery. A D ! esTl zee en np to Challacoinb-Moor Stile. — 

-OL — Kow must es^ make wise chnwr^ a going 
to Ont Moreman's, and only come theez * Wey. [Aside. 

595 Andrew. [Spying her.] Cozen Magery, Cozen Magery f 
stap a lit.* Whare zo vast mun? — [She stays.] — Zo, now 
68 zee ya be as good as yer Word ; na, and better ; vor tha zedst 
mey be chell, and mey be chont. 

Margery, Oh, ya take tha Words tether Way. Es zed may be 

600 chell, and may be chont, go up and zee Ont Moreman, Es zed no 

more an zo. Es go thes Wey vor to zee hare* that es olL 

Bet chudent go zo vur to meet® enny Man in Challacbmb, ner 

Parracomb, ner yeet in oil King George's Kingdom, bless hes 

Worship ! Meet tha Men aketha ! — Hah ! be quiet, es zey,^ 

605 a creeming a Body • zo. And more and zo, yer Beard precketh 

illvavourdly.^ Es marl*^ what these gurt black Beards be 

■ good vor. Ya ha made ma Chucks buzzom.'^ 

Andrew, Well, whot's sey. Cozen Margery? Chell put in 
tha Banes a Zendey,^^ bolus nolus. 
610 Margery, Then es ell vOrbed ^^ min, vath. 



^ In this form the first person [singular is still very often as in the text. 
Naew mvs ees mak wuyz would be the common idiom at present. It is written 
ees in first ed. 

2 Chuvrr must be a misprint. It is spelt chawr on the last page = / were^ 
and also spelt cha'wr in first ed. 

8 ThU is usually dhee'z in North Dev., dhee'uz in West Somerset. 

* I think this must have been intended for hity stoop u beet is so very 
common a phrase, and more in harmony with the context. 

^ Her is here emphatic. 

• Meet is pronounced very short, also sioeet^ feety keep, &c. The fine it in 
pit, knit, &c., of received Eng. exactly represents the sound. 

' Spoken rapidly, the 8 before z is lost. See numerous instances in W. S. 
Gram., also see 1. 697. 

8 This would be far more commonly tl/nee bawd^e than u hawd^e. 

9 1 never heard this word in the dialect. It might be used, but if so the /in 
favour would be pronounced sharp. 
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SAI/IC dh-oa*pm Euiin'trSe. 
Ai'ntur An'dr u'vatU'eed hi Maa'jurSe. 

Margery, A D ! es-1 zee nn aup tu Chaalikum Moar Stuy'ul. 692 
Jl\. l^aew mus ees^ mak wnyz ch-awr* n-gwai'n 
trAnnt MuuT'munz, nn nnn'ee kanm dheez * wai [Uznyd. 

Andrew. [Spnyeen oa ur.] Kuuzn Maa-jnree, Ennzn Maa'jmree 1 595 
Staap n leet** Wae'iir zoa vaas, muni — [Uur staapth.] — Zoa, naew 
e-zee yiie bee zn gfeod-z ynr wuurd ; naa, un badi ; vnr dhu zaeds 
mai bee ch-tQ, nn mai bee ch-oant. 

Margery, Oa^ yiie tak dhu wnnrdz taedh'ur wai Ds zaed mai bee 
ch-iil un mai bee ch-oant g-uup-m zee Aunt Muur-mnn. t)s zaed noa 600 
moo*ur un zoa. Es goo dheez wai vur tu zee hae'tir^ dhaat tiz auL 
£iit ch4od-n goo zu vuur tu mit ^ i!ln*ee mae*iin eeh Chaal'iknm nur 
Paar'ikum, nur eet een aul Keng JauTJuz keng'dum, bias liz 
wuushnip! Mit dhu mai-'R nkaedhn! — Aal bee ktniyt, e-zai,^ 
u-krai*meen u bau'dee * zoa. XJn moo*ur un zoa, yur bee'urd praekth 605 
ee'ul-fae'uvnrdlee.* Es maarnil^® haut dhai'z guurt blaak bee*iirds bee 
gfeod vaur. Ytie'v u-mae'ud mi chunks buuz'um.ii 

Andrew. Wuul, hautns-zai, Kuuz'n Maa'juree 1 Ch-iil punt een 
dhu bae'unz u Ziin'dee/^ boaius noa'lus. 

Margery. Dhan es-1 vurbai'd ^^ miin, faa-th ! 610 



10 '^ Where is your sweetheart now, I mmle f * 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, Act II. s6. i (Hilts). 

" I have not heard this adjective verbalised, but it is quite in keeping tnth 
the spudt of the dialect, only in tiie case here giv^ it would certainly be 
buuz'umSe, (See W. S. Gram., p. 49.) 

" On Sunday. This a or w has many meanings. (See W. S. Gram., p. 96.) 

* Ac sone a^en to Engelonde ' a Sein Nicolas day he com.' 

Robert of Gloucester, Will. Conq., 1. 254 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* y-pyned onder pouns pilate • y -nay led a rode.' 

Ban Michel (a.d. 1340), Credo (ed. Morris, E. E. T. Soc.). 

^» Curiously this word is always pronounced thus, and it was so doubtleiss 
when the * Courtship' wag written. Both ^ed and bid have the same sound, 
bai'd. 
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611 Andrew. Oh I chell trest thavor thate. Es dont thenk you'll 
take zo much Stomach ^ to yer sel as to vorbed min avore zo 
menny Yokes. — ^Well, Cozen Mageiy, good Neart. 

Margery. Cozeu Andra, good Neart. — Es wish ye well to 

615 do. 



SCENE Margery's Home. 
To Thomasin enter Margery. 

Margery. Hf ESTER Tamzen, whare^ artl Whare art, a pope- 
JtJi ling and a pulching ? Dost hire ma ? 
Thoinasin. Lock, lock, lock! Whot's the Matter, Magery,. 
that tha leapest, and caperest, and sing'st sol What art tha 
620 hanteck 1 

Margery. That's nort to nobody.' Chell whistley, and 

capery, and zing,^ vor oil thee.^ — Bet yeet avor oU,® nif tha 

wuttent be a Labb of tha Tongue now, chell tell tha sometheng — 

Zart!^ whistery! — Ma Banes g* in a Zendey, vath, to Andia^ 

626 the spicest Yella^ in Sherwill Hunderd. 

Thomasin. La ! why thare lo ! !N'ow we ® shall be 
marry'd near together; vor mine be in and out agen; — 
thof^® my Man dont yeet tell ma tha Dey, Es marl ha dont 
pointee whot's in tha Meend o'en.^^ 
630 Margery. Chell g' in to Moulton To-marra pritty taply, to 
buy ^2 some Canvest vor a new Chonge. 



1 i. €. * You will not have the face,' &c. 

' The first where art has the acccDt on the verb, the second on the adverb. 

3 One of the commonest sayings in the dialect. 

* This ought to be sirigy in the text, as much as capery. 

^ Common phrase =r in spite of thee or notwithstanding thee. 

^ This phrase, very common in the district, is the equivalent of the Jiowsomr- 
ever of other dialects, and of Tieverthdess of lit. Eng. 

7 1 think Zart / is a common quasi-oath like Zounds I and not as given in 
the Glossary. 



AN EXMOOR tX)URTSHIP. 109 

Andrew. Oa ! ch-iil tmis dhu vxir dhaet. Es doaii dliaengk yiie-id 611 
tak zu muucli stumnik ^ tu yur-zuul-z tu vurbai'd mdn uvoaT zu 
miin'ee Voaks. — ^Wuul Kuuz*n Maajuree, gted neeiirt 

Margery, Kuuz'n An'dr, ghod neeiirt, — Es weesh ee wuul tu 
due. 615 



SAI'JSr Maa'jureez Aewz. 

Tu Taam'zeeii ai'ntur Maajuree. 

Margery. fjFAES 'TUR Taam 'zeen, wur ^ aa Tt 1 Wae'fir urt u-poa'p- 
JLJ leen un u-puul'clieen 1 Diist uy 'iir mu ? 

TTiomasin, Lauk, Lauk, Lauk I Haut-s dhu maat'ur, Maa'jurSe, 
dhut dhu lai'pus, un kee'iipurus un dingus zoal Haut, urt dhu 
han-tik 1 620 

Margery. Dhaat-s noa*urt tu: noa'baudee.^ Ch-iil wus'lee^ un 
iee-iipuree, un zing-ee,* vur aul dhee.^ But eet uvoa'r aul,® neef dhu 
wut-n bee u Laab u dhu tuung naew, ch-ul tuid dhu zaum-feen. — 
D-zaart ! ^ wus'turee ! — Mu baeunz g-een u Zun'd^e, faath, tu An'dr, 
dhu spuysees vaelni^ een Shuur'weel Uun'durd. 625 

Thomasin. Oa Laa ! waay dhae'ur loa 1 Naew wee ® shl bee 
Ti-maar'eed nee'iir tugadh'ur ; vur muyn bee een un aewt ugee*un ; 
thauf 1® muy mae'un doa'n eet tuul mu dhu daL Es maar'ul u doa*n 
pwiiuyntee haut-s een dhu meend oa un.^^ 

Margery. Ch-ul g-een tu Moa'ltn tu maam piir'tee taapiee, tu 630 
buy ^2 zum kan'vust vur u nie chaunj. 



« Fellow is spelt vella throughout in the text, but this is one of the errors 
like those referred to by Devoniensis, p. 64. See note, 1. 462. 

^ We'm not heard m the district. This is evidently a slip of the transcriber. 
Should be us, or rather e«, as in the text throughout, except in 1. 378. 

^0 Thauf IB always pronounced with sharp th, the direct converse of tJwugh, 
its equivalent in received Eng. 

11 This form of possessive is much more used than his. (See W. S. Gram., 
p. 13.) 

12 Here it ought to have been vur tu buy. (See W. S. Gram., p. 62.) 
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I 632 Thomasin. Ay, ay; so do; vor tha casseut tell wjiat mey 
happen * to tha in thy middles Banes. 

Margery, How ! ya gurt Trapes 1 — Whot dest me-an by tl^ate % 
635 Es scorn * tha Words. Ped ort hap to thee in thy middle 
Banes 1 Happen aketha 1 

Tkomaain, Hah ! Ort happen to me in my middle Banes 1 Es 
scorn et to tha Dert o' ma Shoes, looks zee, ya mencing, kerp* 
639 ing Baggage. — ^VarewelL^ 



^ Happen is unknowa This is a simple literaryism. 
' Scorn is a rare word in the dialect 
• This word is pronomiced with /sharp. 
The Third Edition has 

*^o ertd aU the Dialof/itesJ 



!" 'I .4 im 



To those who are unacquainted with the Glossio Sybteih, or who 
have not the key referred to in page 16, the following brief abstract 
will be found convenient. 

The Consonants 5, dyfyj, k, l^ ni, n, p, t, v, w, y, z, and the digraphs ch, shf 
th, have their usual values; g is always hard, as in ^^; A initial aa m ho/ 
j(only used for emphasis in this dialect) ; # as in ^o, nev^ as in hi« ; r is reversed 
or cerebral, not dental or alveolar, and ought properly to be written ,r, but for 
convenience simple r is printed ; n^ as in singr, thiwk = thingk ; ngg as in 
Anger = Ang'gm; zh is used for French j, the English sound in virion = 
mzh'xm ; and dh for the voiced f prm of th^ as in ^Aat = dAat. The Vowelsy 
found also in English, are a as in man ; oa' in bazaar ; aa short, the same in 
quality, but quantity short ; a^• in aid ; ao', like o in bore ; at£* as in lattd. ; au 
the same short, as a in watch ; ee i^ uee ; iie, the same short, as in French iisxi ; 
t as in ftnny ; oa as in moan ; da, the same short (not found in English) ; oo' 
in choo^ ; u in up, carrot ; tM,um hull. Dialectal vowels are ae, opener than 
e in net, Frendi ^ in n^te ; ^, French eu in jeune, or nearly ; ^', the same 
long, as in j^ne ; f^, French u in itic, or nearly ; ^*, the isame long, as in d^ ; 



AN EXMOOB COURTSHIP. Ill 

Thomasin, Aa*y, aay ; zoa dhe; vur dhu kas-n tuul haut m6d 632 
aap ^ tu dhu een dhi mud'l bae'unz. 

Margery. Aew ! yu guur-trae'tips ! — Haut dus mee*iin bi dhaet 1 
Es skaum ^ dhu wuurdz. Dud oa'iirt aap tu dhee, een dhi mud'l 635 
bae'iinz 1 Aa'p ukaedh'u 1 

Tliomasin. Haa ! Oa'iirt aap tu mee*-n mi m&d'l bae'iinz ? Es 
skaurn ut tu dhu duurt u mi shiiez, Itek-s zee, yu maen*8een, kyuur*- 
peen bag'eej, — ^Faar'wuul.' 639 



uu, a deeper sound of t^ in t^p than the London one, but common in England 
generally ; tia, a still lower and deeper sound ; H (now used for Mr. Ellis's oe 
No. 28, and i, h, Ho, No. 30) is the natural vowel heard with I in kind-^ = 
kind'^t It lies between tn and ^n, and etymologically is a lowered and 
retracted t, as tUt/nfur^ ziiX •=. timber, sill. The diphthongs aa'w, as in Qerm. 
hatbs; aa'y, long aa, finishing with i, as in Ital. mai; aay, the same with 
shorter quantity (a frequent form of English /) ; aew, ae finishing in oo, some- 
times heard in vulgar London pronunciation, as kaew = cow ; auy, as in hoy 
(nearly) ; awy, with the first element longer or drawled ; uw=^owia how; uy^ 
as in \my = ^, y in bite, "by ; uuy, the same a Uttle wider, under influence of a 
preceding w, as pwuuym = poison. Imperfect diphthongs, and tripthongs, 
or fractures formed by a long vowel or diphthong finishing off with the sound 
of Uj or the natural vowel^ are numerous ; thus ac'ii (nearly as in tair = fae*ii) ; 
ao'u (as in more == maotl) ; ee'U (as in id^, near) ; oa'U (barelyjdistinct from 
ao'ii, say as in grower = groa'H); oo-U (as in woo'er = woo'il) ; <mw"& (as in 
our broadly) ; aay"&; aewH; uwU (as flower = fluwtl) ; uyii (as in ire = 
uyii). Of the imperfect diphthongs ee'U and 00% from the distinctness of 
their initial and terminal sounds, are most distinctly diphthonal to the ear, the 
stress being also pretty equal on the two elements. The turned period after a 
vowel, as oo-, indicates length and position of accent ; after a consonant it indi- 
cates shortness oi the vowel in the accented syllable, as vadh'Hr = vSdh'tbr. 
As a caution, the mark of short quantity is written over ie, da, when short, as 
these are never short in English; and it is used with H when this has the 
obscure unaccented value found in d^bove, m&nnd, ji&tidn, etc. The peculiar 
South-western r must be specially attended to, as it powerfully affects the 
character of the pronunciation. It is added in its full slarength to numerous 
words originally aiding in a vowel, and whenever written it is to be pronounced, 
not used as a mere vowel symbol as in Cockney winder, tomerr^, etc. Thai 
sound is here expressed by ii, as tpin'dit, maarH. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 



List of variations in the readings in the first, third, and fourth 
editions as compared with the text. (See note to p. 11, also 
Postscript, p. 60.) 

The figures opposite each line denote which edition, in my 
opinion, has the true reading, if the difference is of any moment. 



Line 



322 
323 
323 
325 
326 
526 
326 
327 
327 
327 

330 
330 
330 
331 
333 
339 
339 
340 
342 
345 
347 



read Tamzin sister to Margery 
for Thomasin (Title) 
Margerys House for 

Margerys Home 1 

dispreize./br dispreze 1 

thek/or thate 9 

and eet/<?r yeet 1 
vary /or very 

moTstfor most 1 

burst /or host 9 
well /or wall 
oil /or all 

ees z&j/or es zey 1 
ees hant a zee'd for es 

hant a zeed 1 

e'er zince /or e*re since 1 

scoTSt for scoast 1 

father /or tether 1 

zo /or so 1 

ee /or you 1 
Matter /or Mater 
cou'den /or Couden 
leke /or like 

zey o' me for zey o' me 1 

loozBfor lost 9 

drummed /or drubb'd 1 



M 
» 

99 
99 



Line 

347 read 

348 

349 

349 

350 

351 

351 

352 

352 

355 



358 
359 
359 
360 
365 
365 
365 
366 
366 
368 
369 
369 
371 
371 
371 



» 

99 

J» 



stap /or step'! 1 
thee ! thee/or thee, thee I 

Gar ! for 6ar, 1 
Castn't /or Cassent 

zes I/or zeys I . l 
ha was for a was 

mad th&n for mad thoa 9 

thek, ./or thate 9 

zes he /or zeys he 1 
Add, then ees for Ad, 

thoa es 9 
ees /or es 

eel /or he'll l 

Warrant /or varrant 1 

f Exeter /or to Exeter 1 

Tom Vuss /or Tom Vuzz 9 
hes /or his 
thet /or that 
?ie begun /or he b^gun 

do's for deth 9 

knows /or knowth 9 

Veather /or vauther 1 

ha/*r he 1 
wipe /or whipe 
zindeys wifor zendeys wey 

Bet /or But 1 



AM EXMOOR courtship: posxsckift. 
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99 

f> 

9> 
f9 
9) 
»9 
9» 



Line 

373 read 
375 
375 
375-6 

377 

380 
^1 
383 

384 
385 

387 „ 
387,388 

389 „ 

390 „ 
390,391 
392 
392 
393 
399 
399 
400 
400 
401 



99 
9» 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
99 
9» 



402,403 

402 

404 

405 

406 

408 

410 

414 

416 

417 

418 

418 

421 

423 

424 

424 



425 
425 
426 
426 
426 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



bezneze /or besense 1 

quiet /or quite (2) 9 

z&yfor zej 

es (3) for ees (3) 9 

be zo mullad/or be mullad 1 
than /or thoa 9 

squeamesh /or squeamish 
ees /or es 9 

zure (2) for sure (2) 1 

noteze/w notese 
bezneze /or besenese 
donee /or daunce 
uzethfor useth 
azed/>r ased 1 

ees/or es 9 

ha W08 for a wos 
yeddlestick /or yiddlestick 
bargen /or bargain 
eeafor es 9 

eefor ye 1 

zignavies/>r zignivies 1 
to /or ta 

Yolus nolus for bolus nolus 
thek (2) for thate (2) 9 
ye /or ya 9 

yow for yti 9 

statad/or stated 
dreeybr three 1 

girred/>r gerred 
of /or o' 9 

father /or tether 
lock, dost /or look, dest 9 
vur yore /or vur vore 9 
twanty /or twenty 
purse /or puss 9 

ner eet/or nor yeet 1 
marryd /or marra*d 
cud /or es coud 1 

zwear chudn't for swear 

chudent 
Squaer /or Square 1 

zet /or set 1 

a lit /or a bit 9 

ees murst /or es must 9 
chamber /or chember 



Line 

427 read 
427 



99 



428 


99 


429 


99 


430 


99 


432 


99 


437 


99 


439 


99 


440 


99 


440 


99 


441 


99 


442 


99 


443 


99 


443 


99 


444 


99 


444 


99 


446 


99 


447 


99 


448 


99 


449 


99 


449 


99 




99 


453 


99 


454 


99 


456 


99 


457 


99 


458 


99 


459 


99 


459 


99 


459 


99 


460 


99 


460 


99 


460 


99 


461 


99 



463 

464 
465 
466 
467 

467 



99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Zister ybr Zester 
blankets /or blonkets 1 
ees *Ufor es eU 1 

prezently /or presently 
zee for see 1 

yoM for ye 

Veather/w Yauthur 1 
wefor wey 9 

zo /or so 1 

whotjecomb for whatje- 

comb 
tha Boy for the Boy 
was ta-en/or wos taken 
zung zed for sung sed 1 
Zaums /or Saums 9 

yo^ for ye 

Thare^s /or There's 1 

hezare for be sure 1 

Look's zoefor Look see 
JAssen'dfor Lissened 
what esfor what's 
zee that /or see thate 1 

Tamzen enter/or Thomasin 

enter 1 

fath /or vath 1 

b'leive tha Banes wull for 

.beleive thy Banes will 1 

do wnreert /or downreet 1 

dont eefor dont ye 1 

my for sey 1 

zometheng/orsometheng 1 

amost /or amorst 9 

zure /or sure 9 

other /or ether 9 

Zendey (2) fiyr Zindey (2) 

zenneert /or senneert 1 

E's not abo' fw Es net 

aboo 
Ees a zooterly for Es a 

sooterly 9 

thare's/or there's 

Countervit/or Cunterveit d 

thameend/orthymeend 9 

^wudstn't /or wudsent 

Bezides, zo/or Besides, so 1 
I 
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Line 
467 read 



467 
469 

469 



475 

476 
476 

477 

477 
479 
481 
482 

482 
482 



n 
n 



470 


n 


470 


n 


471 


» 


471 


>» 


472 


V 


473 


M 


473 


}} 


473 


» 


474 


99 



n 

99 
99 



484 
484 
484 
485 
488 
488 
489 
490 
490 
490 
494 

494 „ 
495, 496 

495 „ 



» 
l» 
91 
91 
99 
99 
99 



SPEGSyENS or jSKOUSJI DIALECl^. 



as knowst for as tha 
know'st 9 

Pip o'/<w P'P o' 1 

yow AUdtole for ya AIM- 

totle 9 

yow gurt Yullesh for ya 

gurt-Toolish 
eebelievad/orabeleey'd 1 
ees zed chudn't for es sed 

chudent 1 

zo zart/or so sart 1 

ees wudn't/or es wudeot 
vurword/or vurward 
ees (2)/ore8(2) 
zed . . zey/or sed . . sey 1 
Zundey /or ZiDdey 9 

ner borst ma for ner yeet 

borst ma . 
Zendey-zemieert for Zin- 

dey-semieert 1 

shoort/or short 1 

es shall /or es chell 1 

ees . . es ze\for es . . ees 



zeU 
thes/)r theez 
zo for 80 
get for git 
Zyder /or Cyder 
will eefor wuU ye 



9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
1 



bread and cheeze for brid 

and chezee 1 

came /or come 9 

bezides /or besides 1 

Denner /or Dinner 1 

dost /or dest 9 

zure /or sure 9 

yow ar'n't /or ya l)ant 9 

vorgetvul/w vorgetful 9 
ees ... ees for es . . . es 

ee mean /or ye mean 1 
what /or whot 
Ees /or es 

zame /or same 1 
ees(3)/ores(3) 
wudn't /or wudent 



Line 






496 


read 


ne'er for never 


496 


99 ' 


No more chon't vor orfs 
knawa/^ marry at oil 1 


497 


99 


you /or ya 1 


499 


99 


zower - zop'd for zower- 
sop'd 1 


501 


99 


you . . . eesTl for ya . . . 
es'Il 


503 


If 


this is /or thes es 9 


506 


99 


of tha . . goetli for o' tha 
. . goth 9 


509 


99 


Boil, and tell for Doil, 
tell 


510 


99 


Add] . . . &l' for Ad; 
• • • . gee 


511 


99 


lay ...» the years for 
ly . . . . tha years 1 


511 


99 


toze /or tose 1 


515 


99 


Add ! . . . gi' . , - gi* for 
Ad . . . gee . . . ^ee 


515 


99 


whapper^ whappet 1 


517 


99 


Benn /or Ben 


519 


•9 


ee/or ye 


519 


99 


fume ... ees /or vume 



520 
520 
525 
527 

528 



99 
99 
99 
99 

99 



99 
99 



528 

529 

530 „ 

532,534 

535 

538 

541 

541 

545 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



547 
547 
548 



99 
99 
99 



... es 
only that zo for only zo 9 
goeth /or goth 9 

yow for ye 1 

ees . . . away /or es . . . 

awey 
ma drenk, wull ye ? for me 

drenk ? 1 

yow for ya 1 

Zyder /or Cyder 9 

tee /or t*ye 
yow (2)/orya(2) 
hearkee /or hearky 
Ees caren't /or Es carent 
vour /or vower 9 

Hunderd /or Hundred 1 
Oh, no no mun for Oh, no 

mun 1 

thek for thet 9 

mey for may 
^' for gee 



AN EXHOOB COUKISBIF : POSTSCRIPT. 
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Line 




649 


read 


550 


» 


553 


w 


556 


» 


557 


»» 


557 


n 


559 


» 


560 


n 



561 



567 

569 
570 

671 
572 
573 
574 
674 
675 
576 
576 
578 
679 
580 

581 
585 

587 

588 



n 



562 


»9 


564 


» 


565 


»» 



n 

n 

n 

» 

n 



589 


» 


590 


» 


591 


>i 



592 



» 



Oirnt Ndl /or Ont NeD 
goeth et wl for goth et 
wey 9 

Tho chawr for Thoa chur 
veil /or fell 

zince/)r zenz 9 

Jilian for Jillian 
Ees . . . yow for es . . . ya 
smeled . . . pritty for 

smelled . . . pretty 
yow . . . father for ye 

. . . tether 
twell for twull 9 

ees hired o'tfore&lnTed o'et 9 
Steehopping, ragrouting 
and gigletting for Stee- 
hopping and giggleting 
stewardlest, vittest for 
Stewarliest and vittiest 9 
Thenkee /or Thenk ye 1 
nif's shudn*t for nif es 
shudent ^ 9 

o^for of 1 

that,/>r thet 

orVsfor ort es 9 

hather /or hether 9 

lite and tern/or lit and tarn 
alketole /or alkitotle 9 
dest /or dedst 1 

tha' ft for tha wert 
gi* for gee 

spryer /or spreyer 1 

wnllee . . . yow for wull ye 

. . . ya 1 

ees do vorce/?r es vorce 1 

chat eat /or chad a eat 9 

wontee go wi* for wont ye 

go wey 

ees may g* up /or es mey 

go up 
ees for es 

Add ! ees'll for Ad ! es'U 
ees . . . chawr for es . . . 

chuwr 1 

thes for theez 9 



Line 

596 read 
596 
597 



» 



}> 



597, 598 
698 „ 



599 
599 

699 
600 
601 
602 
604 

605 
606 

607 
608 

609 

610 

611 
613 



ft 

n 
w 

39 



614 „ 
616 & sqq. 
616 
619 
619 



w 



>» 



620 
621 
626 

628 
622 
630 
631 
632 
634 



19 
l> 

9> 

n 



yow be zo for ya be as 1 

may (2) /or mey (2) 

yow . . . father /or ya . , . 

tether 
ee8(2)/ores(2) 
chell ... g* up for chel 

... go up 1 

Ees /ores 

Wey to zee for Wey yor 

to zee 9 

that* s/or that es 9 

chudn*t for chudent 
ner eet/or ner yeet 1 
ees leyfor es zey 
ees marl whot theze for es 

marl what these 
yow for ytk 
zey . . . Magery for sey 

. . . Margery 
volus noluBfor bolus nolus 
ees'll vorbed men fath for 

es ell vorbed min vath 1 
thek . . . yow'll for thate 

you'll 9 

yare zel . . . men for yer 

sel . . . min 1 

many/)r menny 
Tamzin .... popling for 

Tamzen .... popeling 
Dest for Dost 
Tamanfor Thomasin 
zing'st zo /or sing'st so 1 
yow for thee 9 

Bet a vor oil for yeet avor 

oU 1 

zomethengybrsometheng I 
fath /or vath 1 

eet tell me ... . £es for 

yeet teU ma . . . . Es 1 
zomefor some 
whot /or what 
tha /or thy 

thek /or thak 9 

hi^pen/>r hap 9 

eeafores 

l2 
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A VOCABULARY OR GLOSSARY, 

EXPLAINING 

THE MOST DIFFICULT WORDS IN THE FOEEGOING 

DIALOGUES. 



The original Glossary is reprinted verbatim from the Edition of 
1778. 

It will, of course, be understood that the etymologies here givea 
are exact reproductions, and are by no means to be considered as 
correct. Many of them are wrong ; as, for example. Lock ! from the 
A.S. word to look; which word, moreover, is said to be locan, instead 
of locian. Many more of these etymologies are simply ridiculous. 

The present editor's remarks upon each word are inserted at the 
end of the respective paragraphs, and conunence with the present 
pronunciation of the word, unless obsolete, in Glossic between 
square brackets [ ]. 

The reference figures have been inserted immediately after the 
word, and apply to the lines of the text. 

In many instances words are said to be * from Ang. Sax.' where 
no A.S. word is given. In these cases the word presumed to be 
intended has been inserted in italics and within brackets [ f], 

» 

When no further definition of a word is given, it must be under- 
stood that the original Glossary gives the full meaning as understood 
at present. 

The words of the text which are not in the original Glossary but 
which seem to need explanation have been added, and are printed in 
Italics, their pronunciation in Glossic immediately following the word. 
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I desire gratefully to acknowledge the many valuable hints I have 
received from Professor Skeat, as well as the kind assistance of Mr. 
Chorley, of Quarme, in the remarks following. 



Abomination^ 111 [ubaum'inae'ilrshn], this word is scarcely dialect, 
though it is very frequently used by the working class as an exple- 
tive. ' Abomination shame,' ' abomination lie/ are very common. 

Ad! 17, 72, 85, 93 [ad], an interjectional quasi oath, still very 
common. Of the same meaning as Oar ! 

Aead-Clathmg, 155 [ai'd-klaa'dheen], head-clothing or covering, cap 
or bonnet (rare). Ulathing is very commonly used for covering, pre- 
cisely as coat is used in Ht. Ene. — as * a good clathing o' thatch,* * a 
thick clathing o' dung.' In bom these examples coai would be the 
idiom of received Eng. 

Agar, 350 [u gaur], a quasi oath. 

Agest, 359, 584, aghest, or agast, 229> Afraid, terrified ; and some- 
times used to express such great Terror, as if a Ghost had appeared, 
[ugaa's] (common). See note, 1. 584. 

Agging, 75, murmuring, provoking, egging on, or raising Quarrels, 
[ag'een] nagging (very common). 

Agog, 228, going. At present this would be Zaiit ngoo' instead of 
Zet agog, as in the text. All agog is still common in the sense of * all 
up for anything.' 

AJcetha, 456, 604, 636, Akether, 76. See note, p. 32 (obsolete). 

Alkitotle, 470, 577, a silly Elf, or foolish Oaf. Perhaps, a foolish 
Creature troubled with Fits or Epilepsies, to which the Elk, in Latin 
Alee, is said to be subject. Q. [aal-kitoa*tl] (obsolete, but not for- 
gotten). 

Allembatch, 24, 557, an old Sore : From the Angl. Sax. ^Elan, 
accendere. Botch ut Supra ; and then it may signify a Carbuncle or 
burning BoiL [aal'urnbaachj (common). 

A-long, as spelt in some former Editions, but should be E-long, means 
slanting, [ai'laung or ulau*ng]. At present this word means flat, not 
slanting — all along = at full length. I have no knowledge of E-long, 
Slanting, in the ordinary sense, cannot here be meant ; warped or 
drawn awry is the meaning. HaUiwell gives avelong, elliptical, oval. 
In the Promptorium Pai^iilorum (ed. Wslj) avdonge is translated 
MongtLS, with a note : * This word occurs again hereafter, waepyn, 
or wex wronge or auelonge as vesselle, ohlongo. In Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 119, ohlongo is rendered to make auelonge ; and in the Editor's MS. 
of the Medulla, oUongus is rendered auelonge. Moore gives the word 
avellong, used in Sui^olk, when the irregular shape of a field inter- 
feres with the equal distribution of the work.' 

Aneest, 80 [unee'us], near. Used indifferently with a-nigh, but always 
with some verb implying motion. It would not be used to explain a 
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aituation, such as ' the house lies anee^ ihe road' — here it would be 
nigh or handy the road ; but it would be said, ' I wad-n aneest the 
place,' because the was not implies did not go. 

Angle-bowing, 198, 212, a Kind of Fencing against Sheep : From 
Ansl. Sax. \angel f\ a Hook, or Bending of a Fishing Bod [ang'1-boa*- 
eenj. Note that one g only is sounded, not two as in lit. Eng. Angle- 
howingt as described p. 46, is still used on the turf-coped walls of the 
Exmoor district ; and would also now be understood to mean a kind of 
fish-poaching by means of an angle-how or wire noose fixed at the end 
of a rod. To set angle-bows, is to set wires for game. Any running 
noose is called ang'l-hoa'. See angylle, Prompt. Pary. ; also, note to 
Ed of 1778, p. 46. 

Antle-beer, 274, Cross-wise, irregular : Ab Antaa, the Door-Posts. 
[anil-bee'ur] (rare, still in use). The form of two uprights and one 
cross-piece, like a door-frame. I feil to see any sort of connection 
between badly-ironed linen and a door-frame. ' Antle-beer, gallows 
feshion,' is common. 

A-prill'd, 194, 313, Sour*d, or Beginning to turn sour; when applied 
to Milk, Beer, &c. ; sometimes to be prickt or gored, so as to be made 
to fret or fume. Vide Skinner, [u-pfirid] (rare, obsolescent). It is 
common to speak of cider as ' pricked ' when turning sour, and there 
is connection between pritch (q, v.), or prickfOJid pritcJhell, a black- 
smith's punch. 

Apnrt, SuUen ; disdainfully silent, with a glouting Look ; in a sour 
dogged Disposition, [upuurt]. It is still common to say * her^s a 
gone off apurt.' 

Arrant, 396 [aar'unt], errand ; always so pronounced, 

Athert, 198, 512 [udhuur't], athwart, across. This word, pronounced as 
above, is tiie only one to express across or crosswise in use in the dialect. 
A cross-cut saw is always a dhuurt zaa, 

Avore, 17, 29, 73, 108, 122, 199, 261 Tuvoa-r], before ; also very fre- 
quentiy until j or hy the time that, U-l hip aun uvoa'r ee-v u-hroaJct-n 
ubroarHd, * He will keep on until he has broken it to pieces,' was said 
in my hearing very recently of a child playing with a picture-book. 
Dhik ul leoh dUf'urnt uvoa'r ee-z u-fun'eesh, * That (article) will look 
different by the time that (not be/ore) he is finished.* See note, L 108. 

Avore oil, 291 [uvoaT aui], nevertheless, notwithstanding (the 
regular phrase). 

Avroar, 123, or Avranr, Frozen, Frosty, [uvroa-ur] (rare). See 
note 17, p. 37. 

An Axwaddle or Axwaddler, 144 (from the Devonshire Word Axen 
for Ashes), an Ash-padder or Pedlar; one that collects and deals in 

I Ashes ; sometimes one that tumbles in them. — ^Hence an Axen Cat ; 
and sometimes one that paddles and draws lines in them with a stick 
or poker, [aaks-waudi] a well-remembered but obsolete trade. Not 
many years ago, coal fires were unknown in the Exmoor district, and 
ashes meant only the ashes of burnt wood or peat ; even now the two 
kinds are carefully distinguished as aar'shez and koa'l axir'shez. Before . 
the cheapening . of alkalies for washing, wood-ashes used to be, and 
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slill are, placed in a iBLtgQ box strainer ; water is thrown upon them, 
which, when poured of^ is quite dear and of the colour of porter ; 
this is called lie [lu^], and oeing strongly alkaline is still used in 
some places for washing, to save soap. 

The axvxiddles used to go about with a pack-horse and collect the 
surplus dry ashes from form-houses^ paying for them in drapery or 
other pedlary wares, but seldom in money. Cottagers used only to 
have sufficient to make their own lie, Axen for cuhe$ is now spoken 
by some very old men, and the word is also retained in the names of 
several feums, &c. 

Ay, 234. See Hy. 

B 

Ba-arge, 122, 201, 226, 238, from the Saxon [bearhf], Majalis, a 
Barrow-pig, generally used in Devonshire to signify a fat heavy 
Person, one that is unwieldy as a fSatteu'd Hog. (Obsolete.) 

Baggage, 44, 279, 639 [bag'eej], a common term applied to females 
only. PuuT'tee oa'l hag'e^\ uur avz, shoa'r nuuf, TbiB word has no 
connection with Baggaged. Bundle [bun*l] is an equally common 
epithet for a woman. 

Baggaged, 4, or By-g^ed, Behagged, i e. Hog-ridden or bewitch'd. 
[bag'eejd, bigae'fijd] (common), over-looked, hag-ridden. 

Banes, 455, 460, 474, 609 [bae*iinz], banns of marriage ; also bands, 
middle-bands, q. v. 

' Andr. WovXd that were the worst. 
Fox. TTie very beat of our banes, tJiat have prov*d 
Wedlock, Com^, Pie sing thee a catch I have 
Made on this suhfect,* 

*The Women's Conquest,' 1671. 

Banging, 6, 600, large, great, [bang'een] (very common). This word 
is used only in connection wiih gurt, and generally seems to be merely 
complimentary to it, adding no particular force as to size, but implying 
a coarseness of quality, precisely like the Italian acci, as in carta, 
carta^cia. In the text (6) it impues a hoidenish bouncing as well, in 
consequence of its being separated from gurt. A gurt banging lie, a 
gurt banging dog, are common phrases. 

Bannee, 233, 264 [ban*8e], to rudely contradict (still used, not 
common). 

Bare, 546 [bae'ur], simple, plain, unadorned (very common as used 
in the text). 

* Polish. Before her as we say, her gentleman usher. 
And her cast off pages, bare to bid her aunt 
Welcome.* — Ben Jonson, * Magnetic Lady,' Act ii. sc. 4. 

* Pitzdottrel. Thafs your proportion I and your coachman bald, 
Because he shall be bare enough,' 

Ben Jonson, ' Devil is an Ass,' Act ii sc. 1. 

Bamg^, 557, some fiery Pimples breaking out upon the Skin ; or, 
perhaps, a burning Sore of the Erysipelas Kind, vulgarly caUed St. 
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Anthony's Fire : But this is what the Devonians call Hl-thing, from 
the Angl. Sax. (beornan 9^ to bum. [baam'guun], an inflammatory 
skin disease. I believe it to be shingles^ which I have heard called 
hamey-gun (rare, but still used). See Heartgun. 

Barra, 409, or Barrow, a gelt Pig [baar-u], this word is not now used 
alone, but always witii pig — ^barrow-pig (the only term in use). 

Biiste^ 93, 518 [bae*us(t], to beat so thoroughly that the beaten one 
shall steam. All the words for thrashing have various fine shades of 
meaning. 

Bate^ 226 [bae-ilt], to contend, to quarrel A hate, a passion, a rage.. 

* And \Kxt \fey repeiityd hem wonder aore^ 
y e^ \fey mad-en a^eyn hurr* bate or stryff,' 

Ohronicon Vilodunense, ed. Hpare, stanza 739. 

Beagle, 243 [bai-gl]. I cannot find that as an epithet this woixi has 
now any paxticidar force. Its use here seems to mean simply hitch. 

Beat, 197, or Peet, Turf burnt for the Improvement of cold land, 
commonly called Bum-beating, and in some Counties Denshiring, 
because frequently used in some Parts of Devonshire, [bai't, beet] 
(daily use). 

Bed-Ale, 564, Groaning Ale, that which is brewed for a Gossiping or 
Christening Feast, fbai'd ae'ul] (very common). We do not now 
talk of groaning ale but of groaning drink. I doubt if the former 
term was ever used, the latter is stQl quite common. The term ale 
applies to the festival, not to the drink, as in Two Gentlemen of 
Yerona, Act ii sc. 5 : 

* Launce Not ao mttch charity as goto the ale in a Christian,* 

So also Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, Prol. 42 : 

* Feyneden hem for heore foods ' fouifen atte ale.' 

* Bride-Ales, church-ales, clerk-ales, give ales, lamh-ales, leet-ales. Mid- 
summer Ales, Scot-Ales, Whitsun-Ales, and several more,* — Brand's * Pop. 
Antiq.' (4 to. ed.), vol. i. p. 229. 

See note 9, p. 103. 

Beest, 196. This I believe to be a mere piece of literary dialect. I 
have often heard beeth [bee'dh] construed with a plural nominative, 
but never with a singular. See Eobert of Gloucester, William of 
Shoreham, Chaucer, &c., who all use he\> with plural construction. 

Begit, 493 [bigit*], forget (very common still). 

To the true Ben, 19, 519, or Bend, soundly and to the Purpose, [tu 
dhu triie bai'n] (common). 

Bet leetle rather, 210 [biit lee*dl rae'iidhur]. Rather means earlier in 
point of time in the aialect, and is never used to imply a preference, 
for that the word is zeo'ndur, sooner. See note 3, p. 96. 

Betwattled, 4, seised with a Fit of Tattling, or betotled and tum*d 
Fool, [bitwautid] (obsolescent). 

Be voor days, 122. See Yore days. I quite dissent from the defini- 
tion here given, which appears to be contrived to render the te;xt 
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intelligible. The present term is uvoa'r dai, meaning before daybreak. 
In the * Ancren Eiwle * (ed. Camden Society), p. 20, we read : 

* & leaten vort efter prime i\>e winter erliche; i]>e Burner biuor deicB,^ 

To this is a note referring to the Cleopatra MS., giving another 
reading, *I sumer hi/orii marei^en.^ Here we have the identical phrase 
as old as the XIII. cent, clearly meaning before daybreak, 1 think 
the true meaning of 1. 122, however small the connection may be 
with the text, is ** Thou wilt coal varty a-bed imtil (just) before day- 
light." One of the very commonest similes for a person who fusses 
about without doing anything is ** jist like an old hen avore daj\" 

Blazee, 233, 264 [blae iizee], fly into a rage and scold loudly and 
abusively (very common still). 

glazing, 42, 308, spreading abroad News, or blazoning and proclaim- 
ing the Faults of others, [blae'uzeen] (very common). Bel^. oor- 
blaesen ? to blow in one's Ear, meaning to whisper. One often nears, 
* So-and-so will blaze it all over the place.' 

To Blenky or blenk, 124, to snow but sparingly, resembling the 
BHnks or Ashes that sometimes fly out of a Chimney, and fall around 
the Place, [blaenkgej. Possibly to whiten. This word is rarely used 
respecting snow, but is very commonly applied to the falling of sparks 
or flakes of fire. See Snewth. 

Bloggy, 258. See Blogging. 

To Bless vore, 25, 559 (i. e. to bless for it, with a View to cure it), to 
use Charms or Spells to cure Disorders. — * She should have needed no 
more Spell.' — ^Vid. Spenser's Calender, -^gl. 3d. & Theocriti Idyll. B. 
Ver. 90. [bias voa'r] to charm, very commonly spoken about warts. 
The word probably is used in the sense of to wave or brandiahy as in 
passing the hand backwards and forwards over the affected part while 
reciting the hocus pocus : this meaning may be derived from the 
common action used in the benediction : 

* And burning blades aboui their heads doe blesse.' 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' Bk. i. c. 6. 

Blogging, 313, looking sullen. (Obsolete.)j 

Blowze, 16 [bluwz], rough red-faced wench, hoiden. As a substantive 
this word is now very rare, but blouzy, rough, romping, hoidenish, is 
not an uncommon word applied to females. 

* Whiles Gilletty his blouse, is a milking the cow, 
Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate or the plow,* 

Tusser, ed. E. D. S., p. 43. 

Blowmaunger, 121, 200, 238 (perhaps from the French Blanc- 
manger, White Meat, a Kind of Flummery), used by the Exmoor- 
ians, &c., to denote a fat blown cheek' d Person, as if blown up with 
Fat by full feeding and juncketing ; or perhaps it may be applied to 
one who puffs and blows while he is eating. (Obsolete.) 

Boddize, 13, 83, 84 [baud'eez], the stiff leather stays worn by coun- 
try women. I have often seen them worn with no garment covering 
them, and in that case the state of deshabille favours the description 
in p. 84 (Courtship), where * He takes hold and paddles,' &c. 
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Bolus nolu8f 401, 609 [boa'lus noa'lusl nolens volens. This is still a 
common expression, picked up no doubt originally at the Suyzez 
(Aflsizes). 

Bone-shave, 23, 258, The Sciatica. See Note to Page 26, also p. 
70. [boa'iin shee'uv] (common). 

Boostering, 295, Labouring busily, so as to sweat, [bfeo'stureen] 
impetuous, bustling, working in a fussy, blustering manner (common). 

Borsty 256, 391, 572. See Bost. 

Bostf 50, 249 [buust], burst. This word is constantly used in the 
sense of break— in 1. 60 this is the meaning ; she is like a fresh-yoked 
steer, so headlong that she would burst, i, e, break, the plough tackle, 
however strong. So in 1. 220, bost dha neck & en, i. c. * break the ewe's 
neck ; ' 1. 249, bost tha cloaniy i. e. * break the crockery.* 

Bozzom, 63, 72, 607, or, Bnzzom-ohuck'd, 502, The having a deep 
dark Eeduess in the Cheeks, [buuz-um chuuk'ud] (still used, rare). 
See note, L 607. 

Breshy 82 [brish, buursh], beat, thrash ; indefinite as to implement. 

Brigs, 156, Dust. — ^Briss and Buttons, Dust and Sheep's Buttons or 
Sheep's Dung, [brus] (very common). This word does not mean 
simply dust— for that pilm [pulnim] is the word — but the fluffy kind 
of dust found behind ^miture, or in old bams. So in the text, brisa 
and buttons means the fluffy, cob-web sort of dust to be got from an old 
shed, or from pulling about fusty hay, and the clmging burs of 
thistles or dy. In this place and connection, I do not think buttons 
mean sheep's dimg. 

A Brooking Mnngrel, 259, a Mungrel Jade that is apt to throw her 
Eider. — From the Saxon [Broc ?] Caballus, [and P] a Monger, [brauk*- 
een muung'grul]. I wholly dissent from the above explanation. 

(f Brooking (quite obsolete) meant badgering, hence bothering, aggra- 
vating. Mongrel was not applied to horses but to dogs, and hence the 
epithet in the text is perhaps simply equivalent to aggravating bitch. 
Prof. Skeat says : * The place in A.S. where broc is applied to a horse 
is contemptuous; the true sense being badger only. The epithet means 
litei-ally a mongrel dog used for badgering or brooking, without regard 
to the fact that a mongrel would be of shght use for such sport' The 
word mongrel is verj'^ commonly applied in a contemptuous sense to 
any creature, man or beast, and conveys the idea of low or bad 
breeding. * A mongrel-bred bullock,' * a lot of mongrels ' (sheep), * a 
gurt mongrel ' (a coarse, ill-bred man), are every-day expressions. 

Buckard, or, Bucked, 205, when spoken of Milk, soured by keeping 
too long in the Milk-Bucket, or by being kept in a foul Bucket. — 
When spoken of other things, — hircum olens, naving a rankish Taste 
and Smell, [buuk'ud] (very common). The word is not now used in 
the senses here given, but is applied to cheese only, when instead of 
being solid it has a spongy look and is full of cavities. 

To Buckle, 291, or, Buckle to, to gird up the Loins, — to be diligent 
and active, [buuki tde] (very common). 
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Buckle and Thongs, 546 [buak*l-n dhaungs], an expression (still used) 
to imply emptinees, as of the straps and Duckies to bind a burden, but 
without tJie materials to be bound. See Bare. 

Buddled, 136, Drown'd, Suffocated, as if in the Buddie Poll, and 
serv'd as Tm Oar, when washed, [buud'ld] (rare, but in use). A 
Irnddle-Jiole is a hole made in a hedge for a drain. 

Buisy (Ab. A.S.) (1), Busky my Boys ! [This word does not occur 

in the text— Ed. J 
Bnldering Weather, 205, hot and sultry, tending to Thunder. 

(Obsolete.) 

Busking, 312, running up against one-anothers Busk (ate) by Way of 
Provocation. Q ? [buus'keen] (very common), raising the busk— or 
Americano, * rizin the dander.* The ousk is the hair or bttsh^ growing 
along a dog's back, which when angered by another dog he raises on 
end, or stivers, A cat raises her fur also, but I never heard of a cafs 
busk. So hushmg means doing or sa3ring something to excite another's 
choler. 

Buttons, 156, besides the commonly known meaning of the word, is 
sometimes us'd to express Sheeps Dung, and other Buttons of that 
Kind ; as also the Burs on the Herb Burdock, but those in Devon- 
shire are call'd Cuckold-Buttons, in some other Places Beggars- 
Buttons. See Briss. 

Buttoned, 214. See Buttons. 

Buzzom and Buzzom-chuckU See Bozzom. 

Bygagedf 251, 254. See Baggaged. 



Candle-teening, 314, Candle-lighting. — ^To teen and dout the Candle 
means to put in and put out the Candle, [kanl-teen'een] (common). 
Teen the candle = light the candle, is a common expression. See note, 
1. 314. 

To Caniffle, 257, or, Canifflee, to dissemble and flatter. (Obsolete.) 

Cantlehone, 280 [kan*tl-boa'iin] (common), usually the collar-bone. 
In the text the expression is equivalent to ' break the back.' 

Caree^ 228, 263, care. See note 6, p. 50. 

Cassent, 127 [kas-n], canst not. See W. S. G., p. 64. 

Cat-hain*d, 120, ungainly, fumbling, without any Dexterity, [kyat- 
aamd or aam'ud] (very common). Generally applied to horses, and 
especially to moor- bred ponies; but I have heard it used respecting 
persons, and then it implies splay-footed. The more usual form is 
cat-hocked [kyat-uti'udj. 

Caucheries, 183, 243, perhaps for potential Cauteries, Caustics or 
burning Medicines ; but in Devonshire means any Slops or Medicinal 
Compositions without any Distinction ; the same with Uouch or Cauch, 
perhaps from the Gr. (sic) miscere, to mix or mingle, [kau'chureez], 
Cauch is still used in the sense here given, but I never heard of 
caucheries. The word implies rather a plaister or salve 'than a potion. 
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Chad, 244, 256, 554, 555, I had. 

Cham, 405, I am. 

Champe, 219, a Skuffle. (Obsolete.) I doubt this definition. It 
is quite oommon to say, * I out ha no more chim-cham,' «. e. no more 
nonsense, objection, hesitation. 

A Change or Chonge, 631, a Shirt or Shift; — because it sho ild be 
often changed. J^chanj]. This pronunciation is not like Eng. change, 
but the same as in flange. Still the regular name for a shift. 

Chant, 231, I am not. 

'Chave, 206, 211, 372, 396, 1 e. Ich have, I have.— And so 'ch for Ich 
is prefixed to many other Words, viz. * Mey be chell and mey be 
chon't ; ' i. e. It may be I shall, and it may be I won't or will not. 
[This form of / is entirely obsolete and forgotten in the district. I 
cannot but think that its use in the text is much exaggerated, and 
the more so as it is in one or two instances used in evident error. 
Before Shakspere's time all these words were written y chave^ i cham, 
icholUj y chull, &c. See * Essay ' by * Somersetiensis,' p. 73. 

aiawnt, 245, I will not ; Ghont, 11. 598, 600. 

Chawr, 563, 565. See Cliur, 

Chell, 246, 404, 413, 421, I sball. 

Chingatey, 302 [cheen'stai], chin-stay, the cap-strings tied under the 
chin. The leather strap which fastens a bridle by passing round the 
jaw is called a chin-stay, but I never heard the term appHed as in the 
text. 

Chittering, 63, 309 [chiit'ureen]. This word (stiU very common) 
implies something between chattering and tittering. The noise made 
by a number of sparrows is called chittering. Applied to a person, it 
signifies something lower than chatter — something as meaningless as 
the tvnttering of sparrows. See note, L 309. 

* The feathered sparrowe cald am /; 
In swete and pleasaunt spryng 
1 greatly doe delight, for then, 
I chitter, chirpe and syng.* 

Kendall, * Flowers and Epigrammes,' A.D. 1576. 

ChocJdee, 232, to cackle. See Chockling. 

Chockling, 44, 45, 311, 502, the Cackling of a Hen when disturbed ; 
and when spoken of a Man or Woman, means hectoring and scolding, 
[chaak'leen]. A hen always chackles, never cackles. 

To chonge a life. See note 9, p. 87. 

Chongy, 123 [chaun*jee], changeable, unsettled, stormy — ^applied to 
weather (very common). 

Chouiitiiig, 39, 310, taunting, scornfully reviling, or jeering. This 
is not derived from chanting, nor has any relation thereto, unless 
meant in a harsh disagreeable Tone. Vide Chun, [chuwuiieen] (still 
used). The word implies mumbling or mouthing, but more in the 
way of complaint than abuse. 
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VhucJcedy 302 [cliuukt], choked, ' This word is still always pro- 
nounced thus. 

Chuer, 223, in other Counties a Chare, a Jobb of Work ; generally 
applied to the Work of a Person who assists on all Occasions, and in 
different Kinds of Work : Hence a Chare-women or Chewrer, who 
helps the Servants in a Family, [chdonir in N. Dev., dioa'iir in W. 
Som.] (very common). See note 1, p. 60. 

To Chuery or Chewree, 281, 291, to assist the Servants, and supply 
their Places occasionaUy, in the most servile Work of the House. 

Schdo'ur^e, choa'ur^e], Uur du choa'lkrie^ means that she goes out 
or hire as a charwoman. See note, 1. 223. 

Chun, 14, 244, 278, 287, Quean, or Woman, Q1— But a Quean 
formerly meant a Whore, and generally now a bad sort of a Woman. 
[Chun is obsolete, but quean [kweciin] is very common. * Her*s a 
nice old quean ' may be often heard.] 

Chups, 101 [chuups], chops, i. e. cheeks. 

Chur, 554, 555, I was. See note 1, p. 102. 

Chuwr, 593. See Chur, 

Clathing, Cloathing — Clathers, 135, Clothes. [klaa'dheen,klaa'dhurz] 
(very common). See Aead-Clathing. 

Clam, 133, a Stick laid over a Brook or Stream of Water to clamber 
over, supplying the Want of a Bridge, a Clap or Clapper, [klaam] 
called also more frequently a clammery is still a common name for a 

. board or pole laid across a brook for a foot-bridge. 

dlome, 249, (perhaps from Loam), Earthen-ware. [kloa*m] (the 
common name for crockery). Spelt cloam in the text. 

CoB,i,or Cand, 148, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
Sheep, [kao'd] common disease of sheep, through feeding on wet 
land. Cf. A.S. c6^, 

{Joalrvarty, 122, 272. See note, p. 36. 

Coander, 143 [koa'ndur], comer. The insertion of a c? in this and 
other words, as taa'yuldur, tailor, is still a peculiarity of this dialect. 
See W. S. a, p. 19. 

Cockleert, 110 (i e. Cock-light), Diluculum, the Dawn, when the 
Cock crows : In the Evening, Crepusculum. [kauk-lai*t] (very 
common). 

Cod-Glove, 92, a Furze-Glove without Fingers, [kaud gluuv] (obso- 
lescent), how generally called * hedging glove.' 

To Coltee, 265, 296, to act the Hobby-horse, to be as playful as a 
young Colt. [koal'tSe] (very common). 

Coltingy 46 [koalteenj, romping in a very opprobrious sense, when 
applied to a woman (common). Chaucer has coltish (Halliwell). See 
also Cymbeline, Act ii. sc. 4. 

Compare, 465 [kmpae'iir], comparison (very common). 
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' This offspring of my hraine, which dare not scarcely make compare 
with thefomest,^ — * Optic Glasse of Humours,* A.D. 1639. 

To Condiddle, to waste, disperse, or convey away secretly or imper- 
ceptibly. [kundMi] (stiU in use). * Td a got ever so many old 
spade guineas wan time, but they be all a condiddled.' 

Condiddled, 290, insensibly wasted away. — Spoken of Goods or Sub- 
stance, clandestinely and gradually spent and consumed. 

Comoral Oath, 365 [kaur'nurul oa*uth], an oatli as solemn as that 
sworn before a coroner (common). 

Coi't, 210, 213, 389, intended for the past tense of catch. 'No such 
form of tense now exists in the dialect, but if it ever did the r would be 
sounded as in tJwrt = thought. See W. S. GFram., p. 46. 

Cotton, 77, 514 [kautTi], to beat, to whack. The use of this word 
implies an instrument, and not a drubbing with fists or bare hands. 
See Zoce. (Still very common.) 

To Cream, 326, 605, to squeeze, and as it were to cramp, [krai'm] 
(still in use). 

Crewdling, 159, a cold, dull, unactive and sickly Person, whose Blood 
seems to be as it were curdled, [kr^'dleen] (still used).! 

Crewnting, 43, 45, or Cnming, Groaning like a grunting Horse, 
[krdonteen] gruntmg, complaining, lackadaisical (common). 

The Crime of the Coimtry, 508, 522, the whole Cry, or common 
Eeport of the Neighbourhood, [kruym u dhu kuunir^e] (still in use). 

Crock, 248, always means a Pottage-Pot, when not distinguished by 
an Adjunct ; but besides this Porridge-Crock (as 'tis sometimes call'd) 
there is the Butter-Crock, by which the Devonians mean an Earthen 
Vessel or Jar to pot Butter m ; and the Pan-Crock, which see in its 
place, [krauk]. The erock is an iron pot of peculiar and well- 
known shape. It is nearly a globe, haymg a swinging handle, by 
which it is nung up to the chimney crook, and has three short project 
tions by way of legs. Moreover, it has always three horizontal rmgs 
upon its circumference. Other vessels ana utensils change th^r 
fashions, crocks never do. 

A Croud, 388, 391, a Fiddle, [kraewd] (obsolescent). 

* This fiddle is your proper purchase. 
Won in the service of the churches ; 
And by your doom must he allow'd 
To he, or he no more, a crowd.' 

Butler, *Hudibras,' Pi L c ii. 1. 1002. 

' A lacquey that can . • . wait mannerly ai a table . • • 
Warhle upon a crowd a littW 

Ben Jonson, * Cynthia's Eevels,' Act i. sc. 1, 

OroudeTy 392 [kraewdur], fiddler (common). 

Crovm, 86 [kraewn], to strike on the head ([rare, but not obsolete). 
The use of some instrument is implied in IMs word. 
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A Crnb, 486, a Crumb of dry Bread, with or without Cheese, [kr^b] 
(obsolescent). 

To Cnff a Tale, 298, to exchange Stories, as if contending for the 
Mastery ;— or to canvas a Story between one and another. (Obsolete.) 

Curry y 89, 516 [kuur-ee], to thrash, to whack. * I'll curry your bide 
for you,' is a very common threat. Some weapon is here fidso implied. 

Cutted, 107, 308 [kuut-ud], a word of rather general meaning, 
implying crabbed, ill-conditioned, snappish (rare, obsolescent). 



Daggle-teoTd^ 501. See Dugged. 

The Very Daps of a Person, 230, — The Aptes, Aptitudes or Atti- 
tudes : The exact Likeness of another, in all his Gestures and Motions, 
[dhu vuur'^ daaps] (v6ry common). 

Deeve^ 123 [deef], deaf. See note 16, p. 35. 

Dem! 106, 139, You Slut! fdae'tim] (very common). This word 
does not now mean you slut ! but its use in speaking to any woman 
would be insulting, without conveying any definite implication. 

Gtood Den, 551, Good £'en^ Good Even. — ^An Afternoon Salutation. 
— ^Yide Shakespear's Bomeo and Juliet : 

* Mercutio. God ye Good e'en, fair Gentlewoman I 
Nurse. Is it Ck)od e'en ? 

Mercutio. 'Tis no less I tell you,' &c. 

[g^od ai'n] (common). The good den of the text is impossible. 

Denyy 530 [dinaa*y], to refuse. This word is still commonly used as 
in the text, p. 98 — *You wont deny to see me drenk.' A quite 
authentic story is told of a man standing up in a church, not very 
far from Parracombe, nor verv long a^, to forbid banns thus : * / 

deny it and defy it, th* ummuns mine ! 

•t 

' And now he left that pQgrims might denay 
To see Christie tomb, and promia'd vows to pay* 

Fairfex, * Tasso,' i 23. 

To Dere, to hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child. — See Thir. (Obso- 
lete.) 

Dest, 35, 37, 46, 57, 60, 79, 129. See Diet 

Pethy ^6 fdeth, d6th1, doth. This pronunciation is still that most 
heard in N. Dev., and has certainly been so for above 500 years. 

* \>e King Phelip of France • \>e laase \>c of him tolde, 
& drof him to huaemare * as me ofte de\) \>an olde.* 

Bobert of (Honoester, WiU. Conq., L 463 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* Ac ^yf ]>ou nart, ich criatni \>e; 
And de)} \>at hia to donne* 
William of Shoreham, AJ). 1307, * De Baptismo,' L 125. 

To tell Dildrams, 511, and Buckingham-Jenkins, U5, to talk 
strangely and out of the Way. — The latter seems to be an Allusion to 
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some old incredible Storv or Ballad concerning one Jenkins of Buck*- 
ingham : Q. Whether that Jenkins, who is said to have liVd to the 
Age of 167 Years was a Buckinghamshire Man ? or what otJier Person 
of that Name may be alluded to ? (Obsolete.) 

The Dimmet, 163, 170, the Dusk of the Evening, [diim-ut] (very 
common), the evening twilight. 

Ho Direct, 149, no plain downright Truth, and consequently no Trust 
to be given, [noa durak*] (very common), no reliance. 

Dispreise, 68, 570 [deespraa'yz], a very expressive phrase, still very 
common, for which no precise equivalent exists in Ht. Eng. In 1. 68 
its use implies that in proclaiming Koger Hill's character to be equal 
to any other, she by no means wished to put a slight upon the rest. 

'Pandarus. I will not dispraise your sister Cassandra^ a wit.* 

Shakspere, 'Troilus and Cressida,* Act i. sc. 1. 

Diet, 31 [dus(t], dost. See W. S. G., p. 35, on the use of the 2nd 
pers. sing. 

Distracted, 442 [deestraak'tudl mad. This is a word of very common 
use. * I be amost distracted wi the tooth-ache.' * Poor blid, her's 
most distracted, ever zince Jie died ; ' i* e. her husband died. 

* Better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts he severed from my griefs.* 

Shakspere, * K. Lear,' Act iv. sc. 6. 

To Doattee, 143, to nod the Head when Sleep comes on whilst One 
is sitting up. [doa*ut^e] (very common). The action is occasionally 
to be noticed in church. 

Docity, 209 [daus'utee], gumption, knack, handiness (very common 
stiU). 

To tell Doll, 137, 145, 511, to tell like a sick Man when delirious. 
(Obsolete.) Compare To Dwallee. 

The Doms, 274, the Door-Posts. [duumz] (the usual name). This 
word is quite technical, and is applied to the frame to which a door 
is * hung,' when this frame is made of solid, square timber, such as is 
usually the case in buildings of the cottage^ stable, or bam class. The 
framework of doors in better-class buildings is UBually flat, and id 
then called door-jams or door-linings. See Antlebeer. 

It Doveth, 125, it thaws, [doa'vuth] (obsolescent). 

The Dowl, 1 73, 1 74, 383, 445, or DabuI, the DeviL [daewul] (rare, 
but not unknown). 

Dowl vetch tha, 29 [dhu Daewl vaech dhul, the devil fetch thee, a dis- 
ease of which the context sufficiently explains the meaning. It would 
be quite well understood nowadays what was meant by such an 
expression, but it is rare. It implies the almost severest reproach 
that can be uttered to an unmarried woman. 

Drade, 135 [drae-iid], drew. See note 9, p. 43. This is a good 
example of a strong verb in lit. Eng. remaining weak in the dialectij 
See W. S. G., p. 46. 
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Drashf 94, 346, 515 [draash, draarsh], to thrash. When used for 
drub it implies some weapon, as stick or cudgel The word would not 
be used to signify a mere drubbing with hands or fists. See Lcux, 

A mnzy Draw-breeoh, 7, 501, a lazy filthy Jade, that hangs an A-se 
as if oyerloaden by the Dirt at her Tail. [draa*-bto^] (common). 

Drenking, 196 [draeng'keen]. In Devonshire this is the food, t. e. 
meat and bread and cheese, given in the afternoon to labourers 
during hay-making and harvest. Called in Somerset vower o*clock$ or 
artemoona. It has nothing to do with the cider allowance, which is 
^uite understood to be going on all day, often ad lib. The word drink 
is applied to malt liquor only. * A drap o' drink ' means ' a drop of 
ale. * A dinner and drinkings ' is the usual term for a landlord's 
feast, meaning the dinner with pipes and grog to follow. 

Dressing^ 273 [dras'een], clothes, linen. 

Drow, 245 [droa], throw. 

Drow vore, 175, 176, 180, 309 [droa voar], to twit (very common 
still). See note 5, p. 44. 

To druby 347, 516 [druub], to beat, with or without weapon (seldom 
used — ^more (Jockney than provincial). See Lace, 

Dugged, 101, 135, 203, Dngged-teal'd, 16, Dugged-yesa, 44, and 
Daggle-teal'd, Wet, and wit£ the Tail of the Garment dragged along 
in the Dirt, [duug'ud^ (common). Sheep when in a weU-known 
dirty state are said to be dugged-tailed. 

To I>wallee, 137, or Dwanle, to talk incoherently, or like a Person 
in a Delirium, [dwaui^] (still used). A man in his cups, who talks 
in a rambling hiccoughing style, is said to dwallee, 

E 

Earteen, 496. See note 6, p. 96. 

Eart one, eart t'other, 159, 160, 225, — Now one, then the other. 
(Obsolete.) 

EBf 128 [ai*, rarely ee*], eye. 

Een, 229 [ee*n], end (common). 

Egging, 307, spurring on, or provoking, [ag'een] (See Agging,) 

E-long, 275, slanting. (See A-long.) 

ELt, See lit. 

Eriy 364 [un, 'n], him; 214, her. See note 6, p. 49. 

* But whai was that Zin Valentine ? 
Did you ever know 'un, goodman Clench f 

3|C * * * 

Ab the *port went o* hun then^ and in those days J 

Ben Jonson, * Tale of a Tub,' Act i. sc. 2. 

Es, 2, 10, that is Ise (the Scotch of the Pronoun Ego) which, as well aa 
Ich, is sometimes used in Devon for I. — (See Chave.)— Es or Ez is alsa 

K 
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' Bometimes used for is. [I entirely dissent from this. The use of e« in 
the text is exaggerated but not impossibly frequent. It is the regular 
U8 of DeyonsnSre used as a nominatiye. It is to be heard daily 
throughout N. D. pronounced ess, and is nothing more than the very 
common substitution of the plur. for the sing., as in the Cockney let-a 
look for Ist me look. This word is spelt ees, IL 2, 176, but when so pro- 
nounced it is used interrogatively only. See W. S. G-ram., p. 34. J 



Fath / 19, 345, 347 [faa'th], By my faith ! still about the most frequent 
exclamation of asseveration to be heard in N. Dev. and the Exmoor 
district of Som. It occurs many times in the text, but is generally 
spelt vath. This, however, is wrong. In some instances, e. g. L 19, it 
is fath I liie true pronunciation. Bee Fy. 

Fihbee, 264 [f6b-ee], to lie (rare). 

FlimjUxm, 505, 507 [fliim-flaam], idle talk (very common still) : quite 
different from chim-cham. See Champe. 

* This is a pretty flim-flam.' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, < Little Fr. L.,' Act ii. 

* These are no flim-flam stories,' 

Ozell, *Eabelais' (Trans.), ProL Bk. ii voL n, p. 4. 

FoTLst or a-foust, 155, Dirty and soiled; but this Word is not used 
in Devonshire to express mouldiness, as in some other Counties, 
[fuwst] (very common). This word implies dusty from the winnowing 
of com, or firom hay, rather than dirty ; or if soiled by mud or other 
fili^ it must have become dry or * dried on ' before it would be called 
fotist The word fousty is applied to hay or straw when in a bad 
condition. 

Fulch or Vulch, 67, a pushing Stroke with the Fist, directed upward; 
— ^from fulcio, fulcire, to prop up or support [vuulch] (used but 
rarely). 

Full-stated, 405, Spoken of a Leasehold Estate that has Three lives 
subsisting thereon ; that is, when it is held for a Term, which will not 
determine till the Death of the Survivor of Three Persons still living, 
[veol stae'utud} (very common). See notes to U. 405, 406. 

The whole Fmnp of the Business, 34, for Frump, (Sauna) (1) — The 
whole of the Jest; or all the C^cumstances of a Story, and the 
Means by which it came to such an Issue. (Bare.) 

Fusty-lugs, 118, 502 — spoken of a big-boned Person, — ^a Great foul 
Creature, [fuus'tiluugz] (common). Used only in liie pluraL The 
foulness implies bad smemng. 

Fy/ [faa*y] = par foi, as common an expression in Devonshire as 
its analogue is in France — * Are you quite sure ? Ees /y / ' Oh fie! is 
a common exclamation of disapproval. 

In Prompt. Parv., p. 159, ed. Way, Camden Soc, 1865, is a note; 

*In the Widiffite version occur the following passages : ** iJc that 
seith to his brother Fy (o^. fiigh) schal be gilty to the counsdV — ^Matt. 
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V. 22. ** And as thei pasiiden forthy thei hlas/emeden him, movynge her 
Tieddia, and aeiynge, Yath, thou thai dUtriesi the temple,** <fea — Mark 
T. 29.' 

Campare also Ps. xxxy. 21, and Ps. xL 18, Prayer Book version. 



Gamhowling, 131 [gaambtiwleen], gambolling, frisking. This very 
common word is always pronounced thus — accent on penult. Oam" 
boyling, 141, 668. 

The Oanunerels, 153, the lower Hams, or the Small of the Leg. 
[gaam'urulz] (common), of a quadruped, tiie projecting ioint or elbow 
of the hind legs ; of a human being, the under sides of tne thighs just 
above the bend of the knee. 

A Oapesnest or Oapesness, 186, a Wonderment, a strange Sight. — 
*Fit only for a Gfapesness,* i e. Pit only to be stared at, as some 
strange uncommon Creature, [gaaps-naes] (very com.), a gazing- 
stock. 

Gar, 349 [gau'r], a quasi oath, stiU one of the commonest. 

Geowering, 309, or Jowering, Brawling or Quarrelling, [jaawureen] 
(very common), growling, grumbling in a quarrelsome manner. In 
the Prompt. Parv. this word is lorowre and lurowrey susurro, and in a 
note (p. 268, ed. Way) is said to be onomatopeic, in the same sense that 
the sound of some birds is termed jurrin^ or Jarring, In the * Liber 
Vocatus Femina' (MS. Trin, Coll. Cam. J it is said * colttere jurrut, and 
cok eyngejf.* Cotgrave gives * Bocquer, to Dutte or jurre;' also ^Heurter, 
to knock, jur, or hit violently.* Surely the dialect word to jower is 
more expressive than any of uiese for a murmuring, grumbling growL 

Oerred, 47, 48, 154, or Girred, for Gorred; Dirty or bedaub'd. 
[guur'ud] (heard occasionally). 

Gerred-teal*d Meazles, 408, Filthy Swine; — Because frequently 
scrophulous, or, in many Places, spotted. (Obsolete, unknown.) 

Getfer, 226 [gaet'fer] {Gefler in some editions), gaflFer, neighbour. 

Gigleting, 131, 141, 568 [gig-lteen], giggling, silly, laughing at 
nothing. See note 6, p. 39. 

Giglet,m [gigiut], a giddy, silly romp, one who grins or giggles at 
nothing, when applied to a woman ; a wastrel, a good-for-nought, 
when applied to a man (very common). The Prompt. Parv. nas 

S)p. 193-4, ed. Way) * Oyhelot, gyglot, gygelot, ridax, aM,gula. Ben 
onson also uses giglot, a wanton girl (Glossary to ed. GiSbrd, Moxon, 
1838). See also HalHwell ; * Measure for Measure,' Act v. sc. 1 ; 
* 1 Henry IV.' Act v. sc. 1. 

* If this he 
The recommence of striving to preserve 
A wanton giglet honest, very shortly 
'Twill make all mankind pandars,* 

Massinger, * Fatal Dowry,' Act iii. sc. 1. 

k2 
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01am, 1 49, a Wound or Sore, a Cut or Bruise, Botcli or Swelling, &c. 
an accidental Kurt. Vide Lampsed. [glaam] (obsolescent). 

* A poWigefor a gleymede stomak, 
\>at may no^t kepe mete,^ — See Prompt. Parv. p. 198. 

Olmnping, 39, 41, 313, Looking sullen ; Dark and lowering, gloomy 
or glum, [gluum'peen] (very common). 

Gooddee^ 58, 262 [geod-ee], to improve, to get on. Used very com- 
monly in spealdng of caftle. Dhai sheep-l shoa'r tu geod'^e^ ' Those 
sheep will (be) sure to thrive.* 

To Oookee, 145, To have an awkward nodding of the Head, or 
Bending of the Body backward and forward, [g^k*^] (common), 
to bend backward and forwards, like a cuckoo's well-known swing. 
To act the cuckoo [gdok*eo]. 

A Gtore-Coat, 154, A Grown or Petticoat gored, or so cut as to be broad 
at the Bottom, and narrower at the upper Part ; such as may be seen 
in some antient Pictures, particularly of Q. Elizabeth ; from Gore a 
Pleit or Slip. — Vide Balrs Edit, of Spenser's Calander, Mgh 3. 
[goa'iir koo'iit] (common). 

* Betere is \>oIien whyU sore 
pen moumen eaermore, 
Oeyneat vnder gore, 
Herhne to my roun? 
Alysoune, 1. 41, * Specimens of Lyric Poetry,' A.D. 1300 

(ed. Percy Soc). 

* An elf-qume »hdll my leman he 
' And alepe under my gore.' 

Chaucer, * Cant T.,' I 13,719. 

* Goore of a sm^ocke, poynte de chemise.' — Palsgrave. 

' Gheroni, the gores of a wom^n^a smocke.^ — Thomas, * ItaL Gram.' 

Gottering, 187. See Guttering, 

To Grabble, 376 — ^for Grapple, [grabi] (very common), to seize 
tightly, to hold firmly. 

Grammer, 537, 542 [graam'ur], grandmother; applied to any old 
woman. 

To Grizzle, 312, to grin, or smile with a sort of Sneer, [giir'zl] (very 
common), to laugh in a mocking manner. 

A Grizzle-de-mxindy, 78, a foolish Creature that grins or laughs at 
any trifling Licident. [gur'zl-di-muun*dSe] (very common). 

Gurt, 6, 15, 39, 118, Great, [guurt] (always thus). 

Guttering, 10, 11, 187, Guttling and devouring, eating greedily, 
[guut'ureen] (very common). 
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Hoy 167, 214 [u], he, she. See note, L 214. See also W. S. G., p. 96. 

' Nixt \>an : ha zette $treng\>e * j^d ]>e vyende$ 
Yet slejjpe zent to zygge to keste otU,* 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (a.d. 1340), E. R T. S., ed. Morris, p. 268. 

^e ' Chronicon Yilodiuiense,' which is a life of Si Editha^ speaks of 
Iter throughout as Ae. She is not once to be found. 

' And Kyng Egbert ttutre also he was 
And )>ere inne also hee was y&ore. '—Btanza 35. 

* Erie Wohtons wyffforsothe hee was 
Or he toke ye mantell and \>e ryng 
And to make a rdygioee house of hur ownepkies 
He prayede hur brother Egbert \>e kyng,^ — Stanza 36. 

' His owne spencer^s do/oaf he was^ — Stanza 44. 

I much doubt if this is from A.S. heo. See En. 

Ea-ape, 51, Stop, or keep back, — (To Ha-ape,) is generally applied 
by Plowmen, to the forcing the Oxen backward, to recover the proper 
IHrection of the Furrow, which is termed Haaping them back ; and 
the Word of Command to the Bullocks in this Case is Haape I Haape 
back ! — ^L 51. — * nif Vauther dedn't haape tha,' i e. If Father did not 
stop, restrain, and force thee to a contrary Course, [hau'p] (very 
common). The use of this word would convey an extra insmt, as 
implying that the fiEither would treat his daughter, and use the same 
lan^age to her, as he would to a bullock. The word is thus very 
forcible in connection with a^ttre, 1. 49, just above. 

Haddichy 123 [ad'ik], haddock. See note 16, p. 37. 

Haggage, 27, an awkward slovenly Hag, or Slattern, [ag'eej] (very 
common), baggage. 

Haggaging, 64, 502 [a^'eejeen], slovenly, awkward, beggarly, or 
dressed like a hag (still m use, but rare). 

Haggle-tooth'd, 58, Snaggle-tooth'd. [ag-l-tfeo'dhud] (common). 
Having teeth growing across or projecting. 

Halzening, 298, predicting the Worst that can happen, [aal'zneen] 
(common). Predicting or divining with the halse or hazel rod, hence 
predicting evil to an enemy, and hence, as now used^ speaking or 
wishing evil generally. 

Handbeating, 197 [an-bee'iiteenl, digging up the turf to bum it in 
the process of bfim-beating. There is a process of cutting the turf by 
a sort of large flat knife pushed forward by the chest — this is called 
spading the beat; but in stony ground, or where there are many roots, 
the turf must be dug with a mattock — this latter is handbealing. See 
Beat. 

Hange or Hai\]e, 30, 158, The Purtenance of any Creature, join'd 
by the Gullett to the Head, and hanging aU together, viz. the Lights, 
Heart, and Liver, [anj, hai^] (the only term in use). The word does 
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not include the Tiectd of the animal, as here stated: when sold to- 
gether, the whole is called ai'drn anj, ^ head and hange.' 

Hanteck, 620, Antic or frantic, [an^tik, emph. han-tik] (very eonmion 
as a noun, but rare as an a^'ective), cracked, mad. 

Hap, 267, 315 [aap], chance; gurt-hap = unusual chance (in daily 
use). Happen, in any sense, is never heard. 

* \>e couherdea hound \>at time • as happe hy-Udde^ 
feldfoute ofjpe child * and fast pider fulwes,* 

William of Palenie, L 32, ed. Eoxburgh Club. 

See also Pr<»npi Parv. p. 226. 

* Is vn\> tresor eofull hegon. 
That if ^e happe ]>ervp(m, 
itR schull he ricne men for eureJ 

Gk)wer, * Tale of the Coffers,' L 62. 

Hare, — Her-; by the Exmoorians also used for She. — By the Cornish 
^on the contrary) and also by some few Devonians, She is often used 
instead of Her, viz. in the Accusative as well as Nominative Case, 
[uur, emph, huurl. The hare of the text is too drawn out, even if 
very emphatic. It is in the Exmoor district a broad sound, almost 
har. See W. S. Gram., p. 35. 

Harest, 32 [aar-us], harvest. Always so pronounced. 

To Hawchee, 188, 192, to feed foully, [auxhee] (still used, rare), 
to make a loud noise in feeding. 

Hawchemonth^d, 187, One that talks indecently, or rather makes no 
Distinction between decent and indecent Language, but mouthes out 
what comes uppermost; and whose Discourse therefore is a mere 
Hotch-potch, [au'ch-maewdhud, au'ch^-maew'dhud] (common), 
loud, obtrusive, gross in talk, Hauchmouth is a common epithet. 

Hay-pook, 88, 284 [aa*y-p^ok], hay-cock — the usual word. Peok u 
aa'y is equally common, but cocfc is unknown. See Pook. 

Heart-Gun, 23, 556 (Cardialgia — Tabum quoddam Cordis :) Some 
great Sickness in the Stomach, or Pain about the Heart, rather worse 
than the common Heart-bum. [aa'rt guun] (still in use). Qun as a 
suffix, probably A.S. gmid, seems to mean ailment of an inflammatory 
kind. See Barn-gun. - 

To Henn, 248, 255, to take and throw. [Vide Spenser's Calend. iEgl. f 
3. *The Pumie Stones I hastily hent and threw.'] But this Word is f 
seldom used in Devon, tho' frequently in Cornwall. [ai*n], the most i' 
commonly-used word for i^ fling or throw, as to henn a stone. It does 
not mean to take and throw. It is in daily use in N. Dev. and W. 
Som., where to throw [droa*] means either to cast down in wrestling 
or to fell. Trees are always u-droa'd. See note 6, p. 52. This word 
in no case means to seize or take hold, 

Hewstring, 48, 267, Houstring, coughing, wheezing, [eo'streen] (very| 
common). 

Hey go/ 15, 247, 283 [aa'y go], Heigho ! The g is always sounds 
in this interj. 
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Hire, 31, 139, 444, 566, 617— used for Hear. (Still used by a 
few old men, obsolescent.) 

Hoazed^ 261, Hoaise. — see Hozed below, [oa'uzd] (very common). 

Hoazed [u-oa'iizd, emphatic u-hoa'iizd], become boarse; used as a 
verb only in the past participle (still very common). Hoarse [oa*iiz] 
is a noun in the malect. Uur-dh u-guut u tuur'ubl oa'Uz, * She has a 
terrible hoarse.' Prof. Skeat says, * Why not ** cough ? " Surely it 
is here ^ M.E. host, a cough; not the a^j. hoos, hoarse. The r in 
Mod. E. Jioarse is an absurd intrusion, never sounded, and wrong.' 
Mr. Chorle]^ says, * I once heard a clergyman say that on going on a 
Saturday ni^ht to do duty for a broker clergjrman, he found the 
sexton walking up and down the river (the Bane) to get a hoaze, he 
said, as he was to sing bass in church next day.' 

To Hobby, 296, 299, to play the Hobby-horse, to be at Romps with 
the Men. [aub*ee] (very common), to jump on a man's bac^ to act 
the romping, wanton hoyden. 

Hohby-horse, 46 [aub'ee au's], a sham horse moved by a person inside, 
a stage horse. In olden times, and even in living memory, the 
hobby-horse formed part of the sports of the village reveL Applied 
to a woman the epithet is coarse and offensive. See Ben Jonson, 
* Entertainment to the Queen/ vol. v. p. 211, ed. Walley ; also 

* Shall W hobby-horse he forgot therty 
The hopefvl hobby-horse shall he lie foundered P 

Beaumont and Fletcher, * Woman Pleasei,' Act i. 

In the same act we are told how the horse was carried : 

' Take up yoxa/r horse again^ and girth him to you. 
And girth him handsomely J 

Holing, 297, Calumniating; ab. A. S. Hoi, Calumnia. [oa'leen], 
picking holes. Prof. Skeat suggests that probably the phrase * picking 
noles ' arose from a misunderstanding of A.S. hoi, detraction. 

Horry, 47, 155, 205, foul and filthy. (Obsolete.) 

* Of vche best \>at herei lyf ' hitsk \>e a cupple, 
Of vche clene comly kynde * enclose seuen make^, 
Of vche horwed, in ark • halde hot a payre,* 

Alliterative Poems (ajx 1360), E. E. T. S., ed. Morrip, 1. 333, 

* poit \>is synfull world \>at so horry ys,' 

* Chronicon Vilodunense,' ed. Hoare, st. 467. 

In the above quotation the meaning is * adulterous,* * lecherous' — whence 
it may have readily come to mean filthy as applied to clothes. 

To Holster, 219, to hustle and bustle, to make a confounded Koise* 
(Obsolete.) 

Hoppee, 95, 206 [aup'ee], to hop^ to jump^ A good example of the 
inflection ^e to tne intransitive infinitive, which often lends a frequenta- 
tive force, as in the text. See W. S. Q-ram., pp. 45, 49. 

Hot, 149, 207, 213, 254, 259 [hautl, what. This is the true pro- 
nunciation, although generally the literary wTiat appears in the text» 
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To be Hove up, 52, means the same as Hozed. [oa*y], lifted up, 
exalted ; past tense of Jieave, 

Hosed or Hawzed, 290, finely off! — Ironically spoken. — Perhaps 
finely housed, or in a fine Hovel ; for the Word Hobhle (probably 
from Hoyel) is used by the Devonians ironically in much the same 
Sense; as, such a-one is in a fine Hobble ! meaning in some great Diffi- 
culty, [oa'zd]. I doubt the explanation here given. This word is 
evidently a cant phrase for died, i. e. have become so short of breath 
as to stop breathing. I have heard the word so used. 

A Huckmuek, 118, a short thick-shouldered Person ; or rather meant 
for a Person with short Legs, one whose Hocks are immers'd in, or 
bespattered by the Muck or Dirt ; — or perhaps an unshapely Creature 
like a Brewer s Huckmuek, i e. a sort of Wicker Strainer us'd to pre- 
vent the Grains and Muck from running out with the Wort, [uuk- 
muuk], very common as an epithet for a paltry, mean, shuffling 
person. As a common implement in brewing, it consists of a mere 
Dundle of twigs placed at the bottom of the mashing * kieve ' for the 
purpose given above. Hence as an epithet it is closely allied to bundle 
or faggot. Cf. heck, E. D. S. Gloss. B. 14, p. 86. 

The Hucksheens, 154, the Legs up to the Hams, or Hocks, [uuk*- 
sheenz] (common), hock-shins, under side of thighs. See OamereU, 

Hum, 152, 200, 212 [uum, aum], home. Spelt whomsy L 113. See 
note 6, p. 36. 

To have a Hy to every-body, 232 — to call after, — to have some-what 
to say to : — Heus I Heigh Sir ! You Sir ! [haay !] (very common), 
applied to gossips and forward women, * ready to talk to any man 
that comes ^ong.' 



Jamng, 307 [jau'een], mouthing, growling. 

The Jibb, 249, a Stiller to fix a Barrel of Liquor upon, [jiib], the 
only name in use for a cask-stand. 

Ill hearty, 103 [ee'iil aar'tee], unhealthy, ailing, delicate (very 
common). 

The lit, 409, the spayed female Pigs. (Obsolete, both word and 
custom.) This word was formerly gilt or yilt The Prompt. Parv., 
p. 194, has Oylte, idem quod Galte (nefrendus) ; and adds in a note : 
'Bishop Kennett in his glossarial coll. gives *' gaits and gilts, boar- 
pi^ and sow-pigs, from old Dan. gallte, porcus." .... Any female 
swme is called a gilt in Staffordshire.' 

Jowering, 21, 309, Geowring. See Geowering, 

Jse, 17. See Es, I believe this form of ego does not and never 
did exist. l*ze means I has = I have, but it is not Western. I 
have been told by educated people that ise is stiU used for * I will,* 
or rather * I shall,' = I s*, but I can find no sign of it, and I think it 
is the literary dialect of Shakspere and Ben Jonson, which has been 
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taken to be infallible — and hence if the form is not need, it ought to 
be. Professor Skeat agrees with me that it is no more than * con- 
ventional play-writers' slang/ and says that it occurs also in a song 
in * Two Noble Kinsmen.' 

Jump, 107 [juumpl a loose jacket or slop, a man's garment, and hence 
the piquancy of the abuse ; called now 9^ jumper. 

K 

The Kee, 110, 202, 409, the Eine, or Cows, [kae'ee]. This is 
a common pronunciation. In the singular it is a cow [kae*ee] — cowb 
are [kae'eez]. 

Any Eeendest Thing, 210, 293, any Kind of Thing,— all Sorts of 
^Diings, ever so mudi. [kee*ndees] (very common). 

Eeeve or Kieve, 249, a Mashing Tub. [kee'v]. This word generally 
means the rnashy t. e. the malt in process of infusion. The malt as 
soon as wetted is left to stand a certain time before the vnashing or 
stirring takes place, and this operation is called setting the kieve. The 
word kieve used alone in reference to a vessel would be understood to 
mean a clder-vat, but the same utensil is constantly used for brewing, 
and then it becomes the mashing-kieve [maer'sheen kee'v]. 

A Kep, 94, 206, 300, 516, a Cap. [kep, kp]. This is still the usual 
pronunciation in N. D. and Exmoor district. Spelt kepp, 1. 94. 

Eerping, 308, 638, Carping, [kyuui'peen] (very common), discon- 
tented, grumbling. 

Eesson, 232, 297, 512, 534, ChristiaiL (Obsolescent; now Mrsteen.) 
See note 18, p. 57. 

A Kickhammer, 279, a Stammerer. [kik-aam*ur] (very common), no 
longer a stammerer, but an insignificant, bumptious little upstart. 

Kiver^dy 156 [kuvurd], covered. 



A Labb, 3, 459, 623, a Blab, [lab] (common). 

' Labbe, or he thai can not kepyn non counseV 

Prompt. Parv., p. 282. 

' Quod tho this sely man, I am no labbe, 
Ne, though I say it, ItCam not lefe to gahbe,* 

Chaucer, * Miller's Tale,' L 3506. 

To Ldbhe, 306. I am quite uncertain as to this word. I assume it to 
be pronounced lab'ecy and if so it might mean let he (obsolete). 

* Ee^l purchase induction hy simony. 
And offers her money her incumbent to bee, 
Btd still she replied, good air, la-bee. 
If ever I have a man, square cap for me,* 

Oleaveland's Poems, A.D. 1561 (Nares). 
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To Laoe, fto., 80, 81, S46. — See below in the ^ote subjoined to this 
Page, [lae'tis] (yery oommonX Implies the use of some pliant instru- 
ment; the WOTd would not be used to express a drubbing with the 
hands or fists. The words referred to below are not all synonymous, 
and are therefore inserted separately, if in the text. Some imply a 
particular kind of beating, otners the use of some weapon or instru- 
ment, others that no other weapon than hands or fists is used. 

To Lackee, 199, to loyter, or be long lacking or wanting from Home. 

Siak'Se] (very common). The word want is scarcely ever heard in 
e sense in which it is used in lit. Eng. — I want is always / ZacA; or 
do Utckee, Doa*&n Umk hut tai'n mun'eets tu dree u Mavky * It wants but 
ten minutes to three o'clock ; ' lit. (It) don-t lack Imt. 

To Lamh^ 346 [laam], to beat, with or without instrument. See Lace, 

Lamps'd, 127, Lamed, or disabled by a Wound or otherwise : vel ab 
A. S. Lama claudus, debilis, enervatus; vel a Lat Barb. Lanceatus. 
Vide G. J. Yossium de vitiis Sermonia, Lib. 4. Cap. 12. (Very rare.) 
This word is spelt lams^d in the text, but there can be little doubt of 
its being the old lampass, a disease common to horses^ here verbalised, 
like rheumtUisedy spavined, &a 

'Biondello. His horse .... besides, possessed with the glanders, and 
like to mose in the chine, troubled with tJie lampass, infected with the 
fashions.* — Shakspere, * Taming the Shrew,' Act iiL sc. 1. 

Lani, 407 [Ian], land, i, e, freehold property as distinguished from 
any other tenure. It is still very usual in speaking of a fSEirm or any 
niece of ground, * he'v a bought m the lives and made land of it,' t. e. 
ne has paid for the enfrandiisement. A very common saying of a 
man who has an unattractive daughter is ' her's land to un,' meaning 
that there is no more chance of her being removed from her home 
than a piece of freehold, or that in her he has an abiding tenure. 

Laping^ o?* Leeaping, Leaping. (Not dialect.) 

Lathing, 189, Invitation, [laa'theen^. Kennett says this is a 
Staffordshire word, and Halhwell says it is still in use. I believe it 
is to be heard in N. Dev., though rarely. 

Lecker^ 287 [laek'ur], drink. Quite another thing from Leckers, 

Lechers, 183 [laek'urz], mixtures, or compounds of fluids for medicinal 

Surposes. To express ordinary drink the word is singular — laek'ur, 
quor. I have heard a sick person ask for mi Idek'urz, meaning my 
physic, 

* Hi:ff mo^t be do ine hende water,. 
And non o\>er licour.' 

William of Shoreham, * De Baptismo,' L 13, 

* Ne mede, nefor\>e, no o\>er licour 

\>a% chaungejj wateres kmdeJ — ^Ibid, L 22. 

Note, — To Lace, to Lam, to Lick, to Linse, to Liquor ; as likewise to baste, to 
cotton, to curry, to druby to drum, to fag, to tan, to thong, to thresh, to toze, 
to trim, cum multis aliis,— are metaphorically used to 'signify, — To give a 
sound Beating, and want little or no Explication : It was therefore thought 
needless to insert them under their several Initials, but only to hint thus 
much concemmg them. 
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* Ac ^yf \>er wer y^mmgd liooyr 
0\>er wid kende watere 
Ich wo^ wel }pT%nne to eristnye 
Hit nere nefur \>e beUre,* — ^Ibid, 1. 42. 

^And hatJied every vein in etich lioour 
0/ which virtue engendred is the flottfer,* 

Chaucer, * Prologue,' L 3. 

Lee, 150, 201, 510 [lee, oftener lai*], to lie. See note 1, 1. 161, 

The Leer, ^5, the Leer-Eibs, — ' He gave him a Fulch under the 
Leer,' i. e. in the Hollow under the Bibs. See Fulch. [leeHir], the 
most usual name for the flank between the ribs and the * pin * or hip. 
In speaking of animals that part is always called the leer (yery 
common). 

LicJcy 71, 513, 561 [Hk], a blow with the bend ; no implement under- 
stood. 

Lick, 226 [lig], like. 

lapped, 18, to be let pass ; to be loose and free ; and sometimes the 
breaHng out of the Stiches in Needle-work, or the like. [I think 
this should be * lot dhu lup ut,* i. e. slip it = get off] (obsolete aa used 
in the text, but common as in the last definition). 

Zjist [liist]. See Meat-list. 

lAt, 561, 576, 589 [leet], little (still used, but rare). See note 6, 
p. 103. 

Live, 235 [luyv], life. 

lock ! 1, 137, 520, 618, What! Heyday ! Alack ! Lo ! ab A. S. Locan 
{sic), to look. [lau*k I] (very common). This is a quasi oath — a variety 
of Lor ! 

Loblolly, 189 (so call'd, perhaps, quasi Lubber-lolly, as being the 
Broth of the Country Lubbers ; or rather Laplolly, because it may be 
lapped up and eaten without a Spoon) an odd Mixture of the worst 
Kmd of Spoon-meat : The Word is also sometimes used for tMck Beer. 
paub-laul'Se] (common). This word is applied to any of the Tmllc 
compounds or puddings, such aa Junket, blanc mange, syllabub, &c. 

Lollypot, 273, a common epithet, meaning booby, softy. 

Lonching, 64, quasi Launching, or making long Strides, [launcheen] 
(rare, still heard). 

' Who lukes to the lefte syde, whenne his horse launches, 
With the lyghte cf the sonne men myghte see his lyvere* 

' Morte Arthure,' 1. 2560. 

* That long-legged fellow comes launching along' 

Forby, GHoss. E. AngHa. 

Long-hanged, 30, 121, 158, 238 [laung-an-jud]. See Hange. This 
epithet means long-hodied; it is still very common. 

Lounging or Lundgiaig, 160, leaning on any Thing, such as a Gate or 
Stile, like a lazy Creature tiiat hati nothing else to do. [luun'jeen] 
(very common). Spelt lunging in. the text. 



Laudree, 216 (obsolete). SeeLustree, 

To Lnttree or Lewitery, 291, to bustle and stir about like a lusty 
Wench, [l^'str^] (common). 

Ly, 513 [laa-y], to strike, to beat ; a weapon is rather implied in the 
use of this word. 



To Hake-Wise, 12, 292, 593, to pretend,— to make as tho' Things 
are so and so, when they are not. fmak wityz], to feign, to pretend, 
to make believe, to counterfeit (still very common). Used also for 
pretending, as Ee paast ulau'ng mak wayz u ded^n zee mu, * fie passed 
along pretending ne did not see me.' 

' Beeidee to make tJieir admonitions and reproofs eeeme graver and of 
more efficacie, they made wise as if the gods of the woods .... should 
appear and recite those verses of rebuke.* — ^Puttenham, 1. i. eh. 13, p. 24 
(Sares). 

Maid, 568 [maa*yd], girl ; the only word ever heard in common talk. 
Oirl [guurid], if used, is fine, for gentlefolks' ears. 

The Halls, the Meazek (Obsolete.) 

MarchantahUj 329 [maarxhuntubl], perfect, fit for sale; thence applied, 
by the bucolic mind, to state of health. Nort marchantaUe means 
' nothing to boast of (still very common). 

Harl, 130, 207, 214, 269, 628, a Marvel or Wonder, [maar-ul] (com- 
mon). See notes, IL 130, 606. 

Marrabones, 268 [maar'uboa*unz], knees (very common). 

Meach off, 469 [mee*ch oa*f], to slink off, to play the truant. Meacher 
[mee'chur], a truant (very common). See note 9, p. 92. 

' Some meaching rascal in her housed 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ' Scomftd Lady,' Act v. sc 1. 

* Ophelia. What means this, my lord f 

£tamlet. Marry this is michiu^ malecho ; it means mischief* 

Shakspere, ' Hamlet,' Act iii. sc. 2. 

' Falstaff. Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
WacAj2>erri««.'— Ibid, * 1 Hemy IV.,* Act iL sc. 4. 

The Prompt. Farv. has * Mychyn, or pryuely stelyn smdU thyngys,* 

Mearty, 547, mighty (common). 

Heat-list, come to my, 560, i. e. Stomach, Appetite. [mai*t, always] 
(common phrase). 

Heazels, 30, 49, 104, 186, Sows or Swine. [Obsolete. Spelt 
meazle, 30. I doubt if it meant swine, as here stated. In 'The 
Stacions of Eome,' Vernon MS., ab. A.D. 1370, ed. Fumiyall, E. E. 
T. S., 1. 247, of the Emperor Constantine we read — 

*A . Mesel /or«oJ>c, wefynde he was. 
Til crist sende him ' of his gras.^ 
Pope SUuestre .... 
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L 255. ^xU |y« waier vfeich ' a-wey hU Mfine 

And (U ^fvX\t * }pQi ht was Inne,* 

Here the word clearly means leper. See also ' Piers the Plowman,' ab. 
A.D. 1370, ed. Skeat, Pass. X 179. Chauces uses both meiel, a leper, 
and mesdrie, leprosy — * The Persones Tale' (De Ira). From the con- 
nection in the text with long-hanjed the glossarist probably concluded 
the word to mean sow, but he might just as well hieiye put cow. Prof. 
Skeat reminds me that the dictionaries confound meazelf Uprotyy and 
measles (see Webster), which are totally distinct. 

Men, 270. See Min. 

Mencing, 22, 568, 638 [miin'seen], mincing, affected (very common). 
Spelt also mincing y 1. 22 in the tcoLt. See Isaiah m. 16, ' walking and 
mincing as they go.' ^ 

Merst (obsolete) = mightest. L 10, the he is here, as it still is yeiy 
commonly, omitted. See W. S. Gram., p. 57. 



with the Cold, 277 (a Lai micare, tremere,) (1) shrunk'd 
up and benumbed, the same with SteeVd, which means alBO stiffen'd 
and benumb' d. (Obsolete.) The glossarist has here given a good 
example, quite unconsciously, in the word shrunl^dy of the addition oi 
the redundant weak inflection to the past participle of a strong verb. 
See W. S. Gram., p. 48. 

Middle-haneSj 632, 636 [miidi baciinz], middle-bands, the waist (rarei 
but not obsolete). 

Hin or Han, 224, 268, for Them ; as 1. 266, ' When tha dost zey 
mun,' L e. when thou dost say them. — and 1. 419, 'A Puss to put min 
in,' i. e. a Purse to put them m. — ^Mun is also used yocatively for Man, 
and sometimes even in speaking to a Woman, L 335, but then it seems 
rather to mean mannus, for the which the Saxon Word was also man ; 
thus 1. 397, * chave an over Arrant to tha, mun.' — i. e. I have an im- 
portant Errand to thee, my little Hobby. — See the Word Over, 
explained in p. 143. [mtin] (common in both senses here given). See 
W. S. Gram., p. 37. 

Hoil or Hoyle, 64, 502, a Mule. (Obsolete.) 

* Pyrgus. Sir, Agrippa desires you to forbear him till the next week ; 
his moils are not yet come up.* — Ben Jonson, ' Poetaster,' Act L so. 1. 

See also Beaumont and Fletcher, ' Scornful Lady,' Act iL so. 1. 

To Holly, to labour like a Mule, to be an incessant Drudge. — 'I 
have toiled and moiled all Day,' i e. I have had a very hurd and 
toilsome Day's Work, [many ISe] (common). Prof. Skeat doubts if 
there is any connection between a mule and to moiL Nares says, 
' Probably fiom moile, a mule, being an animal very useful for labour.' 

More arC «o, 63, 140, 195, 499 [moo'iir-n zoa], moreover (very com- 
mon). 

Hnllad or Hulled, 167, 377, closely rubVd and tightly squeezed, 
[muw'lud], pulled about, mauled, tiunbled about. 

Hnggard, 194, 313, wnd Hnggal^, sullen and displeas'd, at a real 
or suppos'd Affront. [muug*urd] (obsolescent). Way, in the Prompt. 
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Pair., refers to' this word as in the lixmoor dialect, and seems to con- 
nect it with muglurd, a nyggarde. It is easy to conceive of a niggard 
as sullen and morose. 

Mtdly, 381 [muwlSe], to pull about, to handle overmuch (common). 

A HnlUgmb Ourgin, 185, 237, a Meal Grub that feeds only upon 
Ghirnns or Gurgians, the coarsest Kind of Meal, and the common 
Food for Hounds, [muuligruub guur'geen] (epithet still used). 

A Mum-Chance, a Fool dropt as it were by Chance, or by the 
Fairies ; or One who is for the most Fart stupid and silent, and never 
speaks, at least not to the Purpose, but by mere Chance, [muum*- 
chaans] (common). 

' WhaJt would you have a hody stand like mum-chance, asif 1 ditPnt 
know f *— * Unnatural Mother,*^ 1698 (Nares). 

Earlier in the seventeenth centiiry the word meant a kind of game 
played with dice or cards, in which silence was an essential part ; 
hence it came to mean a person stupidly dumb. 

Hun, vide supra Min. 

A brooking Hnngrel. — See Brooking. 

Murt, 468, 473, might (obsolete). 

Mux, 204, Muck or Dirt fmuuks] (very common), mud, the ordi^ 
nary soft ordure covering of a farm-yard. See Film. 

Xnxy, 7, 153, 500, Dirty, Filthy. [muuk-see] (very common), 
muddy, deep in mire ; also, as in the text, plastered with the contents 
of a farm-yard. 

H 

The Vatted Yeo, 210 (for ITotted, or I^ot-headed, because without 
Antlers,) the Ewe without Horns, [naut'ud yoa]. This term is 
applied to both sheep and cattle. A sheep without horns is a ' noU;* 
a cow without horns (a distinct breed) is a * noU buUock,' In the dis- 
trict of Exmoor the sheep are still, as they were tiien, nearly all 
homedy and an ewe without horns would be an exception, hence we 
find Wilmot in the text speaking of the natted yeo as one in particular, 
and therefore to be specially described as natted, 

\8iJbeet Sirope I haue a lamb. 
Newly weaned from the dam, 
Of the right kind, it is netted.' 

Drayton, * Muses Elysium,' Nymph 2. 

The word in Chaucer's 'Prologue* (L 109), which in modem 
popular editions is * translated ' nut-head, and so is senseless, should 
be noU-head, i. e. close cropped. 

Nether^ 149 [naedh'ur], another. 

The Niddiok, 24, 555, the Nape or hinder Part of the Neck, 
[niid'ik] (common). 

Nif 12, 162, 195, 196, 198, 208, 221 [neef], if. This is stUl the 
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common, indeed the nearly inyariable, form ; t . e. an if^ so oommon 
in old writers. 

A Ninniwatcll, 36 (q. d. the Watch of a Ninny or Fool,) a foolish 
Expectation, — vain Hopes or Fears. [n6n*ewauch] a state of great 
excitement (very common). 

Ncxrty 621 [noaurt], nought, nothing. Still the invariable pronuncia- 
tion — ^the r very distinct. 

Now-reert, 31, 140, 210, 255, 488 (i. e. now-right,) just now. [naew 
ree*urt] (obsolescent). 



OddSy 294 [audz], difference. See note, 1. 294. 

Ort, 10, 119, 160, 197, 253, 575, 635, sometimes us'd for Ought, or 
Aught, any Thing ; at other Times for Oft, often, as in 1. 253. [oa'iirt], 
always thus pronounced when meaning ought or anything, but it is not 
now used for often. This is quite a different word from orta, leavings. 

Ou7ii, 25 (pronunciation obsolete). The use of this word does not at all 
imply relationship. It is the * aunt ' of Shakspere, and is equivalent 
to the Cockney Mother — * Mother Shipton,' * Mother Eedcap,' &c. ; and 
simply denotes an old person. 

Over, is frequently us'd to express over great, material, or important; 
as ' he hath an over Mind to such a Thin^,' that is, a great Inclination 
to it : — ^An over Errand, an important li^ssage. — See Min or Mun, as 
explained in P. 141. [oa*vur] (obsolescent in this sense). 

OvarSy 14 [uvoaT]. This is the same word as is elsewhere spelt 
atfore, but the meaning in 1. 14 is slightly different — ^here it means to the 
, front. The passage means * whether he would come forward or no.' 

* Pan. My ancestor To-pan, heai the fir $t hetUe drum 
Avore hun, here vrom Dover on the march* 

Ben Jonson, ' Tale of a Tub,* Act i. sc. 2. 

To take Owl o', 162, 310 (i. e. to take unwell of it) to take it ill, 
or amiss. (Obsolete.) Perhaps the phrase survives in the very 
common saying, ' / do live too near a 'ood, vor to he a frightened by a 
OwV 



Pad, 113 Tpadlj a bundle of yarn consisting of twenty-four small 
slipes or hanks, each consisting of four skeins, each skein measuring 
360 yards ; consequently a pad of yam always contained the same 
numoer of yards, whatever its size or weight. Before the days of 
machinery, but far into the nineteenth century, the country manufac- 
turers gave out wool to the peasants to be spun at home, and the size 
of the thread required was noted by ordering the pad to be spun to a 
certain weight, or in other words — 24 X 4 X 360 = 34,660 yards, to 
be got out of so many lbs. of wool. In some factories even now this 
mode is still retained, and instead of lE^inning 20s. or 30s. they spin at 
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SO many lbs. perpad. This word is not to be confounded with ped, a 
basket, used by Tusser, Bay, and others, as also in ti^e Norwich Fed- 
market. 

To Paddle, 5, 374, 511, signifies not only to dabble in the Water, &c. 
but also to make too free with Liquor, or to drink freely. [See the old 
Song of the swapping Mallard, 

* And as the Mallard in his Pools, 
So we will paddle in our Bowls.'] 

(Obsolete in this sense.) The act described in 1« 374 et aeq. seems to 
have been quite in keeping with the manners of the period, as shown 
by the following : 

' It %9 not becoming a person of quality ^ when in company with ladies, 
to handle them roughly, to put his hand into their necks or bosoms, to kiss 
them by surprize, &c. ; you must be very familiar to use them ai that 
rate, and unless you be so, nothing can be more indecent, or render you 
more odiousJ* — 'Kules of Civility,* A.D. 1678, p. 44 (Nares). 

To Palch along, 201— To Stalk, or Walk on softly,— To Palch, also 
signifies to patch or mend Clothes, that is to put a Palch or Palliage 
on them ; from the Word Palliate, which signifies either to disguise 
or to patch up a Matter. (Obsolete.) 

A.Pan-crock, 156, 215, a little Earthen Pan. [pang-krank] (yery 
common). This word is also still used occasionally for a skirt or petti- 
coat. This must be its meaning in 1« 156, as an earthen pan covered 
with briss and buttons would be scarcely probable. The word must be 
pank-rock, I cannot account for the k sound, but submit that pan- 
rode would be quite intelligible. The Prompt. Parv. has * Pane of a 
furrure,' « Panne, a skinne, fell, or hide.' — Cotgrave. Asain pame 
is the ordinary name of the flannel wrapper with which babies are 
covered, not eroecially, as Halliwell says, when they are * going to be 
christened.' Nares gives pane, an opening or division in parts of. a 
dress. ' A pane of doth, panniculus,* — Coles. 

* He ware jerkins and rouivd hose. 
With ktced panes of russet doath,* 

Eynes * Moryson,' Part ii p. 46. 

' Fastidious. Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, 
lined vnth four taffatas, cuts off two panes embroidered with pearV — 
Ben Jonson, * Every M!an out of his Humour,' Act iv. sc. 5. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Minsheu, Massinger, Warton, all speak of 
*paned hose,* which seems to have meant striped; hence a pan-k-rodc 
may have been a striped petticoat, G^erm. rock. 

Prof. Skeat says, * Perhaps |?awAj-rocAj = pant' rock = pan'd-rock.' 

To Pank, 48, to pant, [pangk] ^always thus). A man who saw a 
locomotive for the first time exclaimed, * Lor ! how a panketh ! ' 

Parbeaking, 148, Belching; — perhaps a Corruption of Parbreaking, 
vomiting, — stomachosus, facile in Iram prorumpens. [paarbai'keen] 
(very rare). 



* Her filthy parbreake all the place defiled has,* 

Spenser, ' Faene Queene,' B. i. c. i. st. 



20. 
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Pawedf 217 [pau'd], dug or beat with the fore-feet. 

Peels, 428, for Pillows, [pee-iilz] (generally so pronounced still). 
See note 9, p. 88. * Feel is the older word.'— Skeat 

Pennet, 172, a little Pen, a Sheep or Cow-Pen. (Obsolete), a cow-pen 
is always now a pine [puyn]. 

Petha, 261. See Pitha. 

Pick prates, 221, to tell tales (still used). 

Pilm, 83, 84, Flying Dust : hence in P. 16, Til make thy Boddice 
pilmee/ means, I'll thresh thee so as to make the Dust fly out of thy 
Boddice. [pul*um] (very common). See Briss, 1 have seen in some 
local Society's Transactions, I think, but cannot find it, a story of a 
witness who was asked by a Judge what he meant by pillum. * Pillum, 
my lord, why that^a mux a drow'd,* Judge, in despair : * But what is 
that?* * Whai mux a drow'd, my lord f Oh ! thavs pillum a wet* 

Pinchvart, 111, or Pinchfart, a miserly Niggard, who pinches and 
sayes that which is not worth Half a Fart-hmg. [puncnfeuirt] (very 
common). Of. Prompt. Parv. * Pynchar, nyggarde.' 

To Pink, 256, to push. — In the Praeter Tense pung, as * he pung me,' 
i e. he push'd me. [paeng], ping is the word now used (rare). The 
idea is rather to prod or to push with some instnmient, as pitchfork 
or broom, and the glossarist seems to consider it the same as to pink, 
which means to pierce or stab, as * To pink a man,' i, e. to run him 
through. Shakspere speaks of * her pink'd porringer ' (* Henry VIU.' 
Act V. sc. 3), and of * pumps , , , all unpink'd t* the heel* (*Tam. 
Shrew,' Act iv. sc. 1), which evidently means pierced with holes. The 
pung*d of the text is another good example of the super-addition of 
the weak inflection to the strong verb. See Mickled, also W. S. Gram., 
p. 48. 

To take Pip, 162, 310, 468, and meach off,— See P. 92— to take 
amiss, or be out of humour, and so steal away. (Obsolete.) 

Piping^, in 1. 148, means wheezing. — 'A parbeaking and piping 
Body' — a Person subject to belching and wheezing, [puypeen] (very 
common). Of a person with a short hecking cou^h it is often said, 
* Her'v a got the pip.' The well-known gaping disease of chickens is 
always called the pip. * Pyppe, sekenesse.' — Prompt. Parv. * Pyppe, 
a sicKenesse, pepye* — Palsgrave. * Chervel, y-dronkyn with mvls, o/tyn 
for-dop \>e pippe,' — ^Arundel MS. 42, fo. 66. 

Pistering, 297, a Word which whenever used, is always joined with 
Whistering, i. e. Whispering, (as in P. 56) perhaps from the French 
pester, to rail at, or tell Tales ; and so Whistering and Pistering must 
be understood to mean telling Stories to the Disadvantage of others 
in Whispers, or with an Air of Secrecy, [piis'tureen] (common), a 
mere pleonasm, still used only in connection with whistering, adding 
nothing to the sense, but only a further onomatopoeia, to represent 
the sound of whispering. 

Pitha, 57, 132, 137 [pidh-u, pddh*u; now pronounced piiJh'ee], 
prythee ; very commonly used, but no r is ever heard in the word. 
SeeW. S. Dial., p. 20. 
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Pixy, 130, pigsnye, a Fairy. — (ab Islandic. Puke, Daenion.)— Tee- 
heeing Pixy, P. 38. Laughing Fairy or Goblin, [pik's^e]. The 
well-known * little folks * or faines are still firmly believed in. They 
are known in the West only as Pixies. A very common expression is 
* Plaze Gk)d and the Pigs,' the latter word being no doubt a corruption 
of Pixies. Hence we have pixy-atooU, fungi; pixy-rings, in the 
pastures ; pixy ^ wording, or hoarding, in the orchards ; pixy-rided, to 
guard against which a horseshoe is nailed against the stable-door. 

* Thee pixie-led in Popish piety,* 

Clobery, * Divine Glimpses' (1659), p. 73, 

Plat-vooted, 56, broad and flat-footed, [plaat-veot'ud] (very com- 
mon). .The word is now used to imply splay-footed, also shambling in 
gait. 

To Plim, 67, 513, to swell up, as new Bacon, &c. in dressing. — ^^Chell 
plim tha,' 1. 67 — i. e. I shall or will beat thee, so as to make thee swell 
like a young Fowl put to the Fire : — So to make the Cheeks plim, is 
to beat them so as to make swell and look plump. (]plumT. This 
word is still constantly used to express the thickening or swelling 
process caused by boiling rice, flour, or pease ; hence any person or 
animal becoming fatter is said to plim. Compare plump. 

Podger, 248, a Platter, whether made of Pewter or Earthen Ware ; but 
the former is generally term' d a Podger-dish, and the latter a cloamen 
Podger, or frequently a Podger without any Distinction, [pauj'ur] 
(obsolescent). 

Pointee, 629 [pwauyntee], to appoint, to make known (common). 

To Pomstery, 26, to use Slops or Salves, and play the Empiric and 
Quack, [paum'stur^e] (obsolescent). Compare pomander. 

To Poocliee, 188, 192, 311, to make Mowes or Mouthes, or screw up 
the Mouth like a Pouch, [pdo'ch^e] (very common), to pout, to pro- 
trude the lips. 

Pock, 88, a Haycock, quasi Peake or Cone ; — Comu-Brit. Pooc, or 
Punk, a Heap. See Dr. Borlase's Cornish Yocabulary. [p^ok], the 
only name in use for hay-cock, to be heard every day. 

Popelivg, 616 [poa'pleenl, poking, loitering (obsolete). The word now 
is * poking,* *. c. very slow in movement, dilatory. 

To Popple about, to hobble about. (Not in the text.) 

Popping, 138, Blabbing, like a Popinjay or Parrot. (Common.) 

' For a suretie this felowe waxeth all folyshe, doth utterly or all togy^ 
ther dote, or is a very popyng/bo^.' — * Acolastus,' 1640 (Halliwell). 

To Potee, 216, to push with the Feet, [poa-iitee] (very common). 
This word means to struggle and kick with the feet while lying down 
— it would not be apphed to the kicking of a standing animal or 
person. A sheep while being shorn is said to poa'utSe ; a bed-fellow 
who kicks is said to poa'ut^e. 

* Com. poot, to kick like a horse.' — ^Williams's * Com. Diet* 

* Welsh, pwtio, to prick.'— Bichard's * Welsh Diet.' 
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* PwttOy to butt, to thrust/ — ^Williams's * Com. Diet.' 

This very common word seems to be a yeritable Celtic relio. 

To Powt, to thrust out the Lips and swell the Cheeks in Token of 
Anger, [puwt] (very common). (Not in the text.) 

To Prink, 22, 109, 567, or prinkee, to dress fine, or set one's self off 
to the best Adyantage. [pringk, praengk] (common). 

* To he piinkt «p, to he drest up fine or finical like children or vain 
women.^ — ^Lansdowne MS. No. 1033 (Halliwell). 

PriU'd, 194. See A-prill'd. 

To Pritch, 193, 244, to prick Holes in ; — to make Holes for the Wires 
in the Leathers of Wool-Cards, [piirch] (in daily use). At present the 
word is chiefly used to express the punching of the nail-hotes in horse- 
shoes. The instrument uised is caUed v^pur'ched or prUch'eel, written 
pritchd. 

Puckering, 277, in EoUs and Wrinkles, — all zig-zag and awry, 
[puuk'ureen] (yery common). This word is chiefly applied to sewing. 
u. two edges of doth are sewn together tmeyenlj, so that one is 
wrinkled while the other is smooth, the work is said to be puckered. 
To pucker is to sew as described. 

Pidching, 616. See PcUck, Stalking about yery deliberately. 

To Pummel a Person, 80 — ^to beat him soundly, — ^to box him. 
[puum'ul] (yery common). This word implies the use of fists only — 
no weapon. 

Pung, 256. See Ping (] Pink). 

To Pnrt, 21, 163, 309, pnrtee, or be apnrt, — to sit silent or sullen, 
[puurt] (common). See Apurt 

PtL88y 419 [puus], purse. Still always thus pronounced — precisely the 
same sound as in fuss. 

To Pntch, 33, 71, to pick up Com or Hay to the Mow or zess with a 
Pitch-fork. See Zess. [puch]. This word still means not merely 
to take up hay or com on or with a pitchfork, but to load it on the 
wagon in the field, or from the wagon on to the rick or the zess. This 
is accounted the hardest work in we hay or harvest field, and is the 
post of honour for the ablest man. Hence we infer a kind of compli- 
ment to George Furze, 1. 32. 

To put vore, 467, to put forward, a phrase used in a yariety of ways. 
To puit vore work, is to set it on, to staxt it ; to put vore any animal or 
thing, is to exhibit it, or to place it in front of something else. Li the 
text the use is quite yemacular. 

a 

Qualify, 227 [kwaul'ifuy], to bear witness, to testify. 

Qnelstring, hot and sultry, or sweltry. (Common.) Not in the 
text. See Squelstring. 

l2 
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Querkmg, 43, the deep slow breathing of a Person in Pain ; a Ten- 
dency to groaning, [kwuur'keen] ^very common), complaining gener- 
ally of ill-health, croaking, grunting. 



Babble-rote, 222, a Eepetition of a long Story ; — a Tale of a Tub. 
(Obsolete.) 

Bacing, 63, 308, raking up old Stories, or rubbing up old Sores. 
(Obsolete in this sense.) 

Bagrowtering, 131, 141 (from ragery and rout, tumultus) playing at 
Bomps, and thereby rumpling, roughening, and tearing the Clothes to 
Bags; or plajdng the Bogue, viz. in a wanton Frouc. [ragTuw- 
tureen] (common), going on the rampage. 

Rdkee up, 144, 355 [rae'ukee aupj, to rouse oneself as from sleep, to 
gather oneself together, fig, to gird u^ the loins ; to move like young 
cattle do after a rest, stretehing, yawning (very common still). I have 
very often heard, *Why! thee didsn't rakee up avore just eight 
o'clock.' See roily for remarks upon tke past tense inflection, rdkad. 

* Benedicite he hy-gan rvith a holke " and hue hresi knockede 

Bascled and remed * and routte at \>e laste, 
** What a-wake, renk^** mMi\> repentaunce ' ** rape \>e to shryfte /" ' 

Piers Plowman, viiL 6, ed. Skeat, E. E. T. S. 

Bathe, (not rear, as Gay has it,) early, soon ; e. g. ' a leet-rather,* or 
as in 1. 211, *bet leetle rather, i. e. but a little while ago, — a little 
sooner. I would rather, i. e. I would sooner do so and so. — ^In 
Somerset, * Why do you op so rathe,^ i. e. get up or rise so early ? 
[rae'iidh] (common). See Bather. 

* Bring the rathe j?nwiro«e, that forsaken dies, 
• • . . . . 

To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies,* 

Milton, *Lycidas.' 

Rather, 211, 491 [rae'udhur], earlier ; the comparative of 7'at7ie, early. 
A well-known early apple is called the Bathe-ripe, This word is never 
used in the dialect to express preference^ but for that zeo'ndur, sooner, 
is the word ; occasionally it is lee'vur, liefer. The use of rather in 1. 
218 is a literaryism — zoonder it should be. See note, L 491. 

* The rather lamhs he starved with cold. 
All for their master is lustless and old,* 

Spenser, * Shepherd's Cal., Feb.,' L 83. 

Bathe-ripe Fmit, early Fruit. 

A rathe-ripe Wench, a Girl of early Puberty. 

* So it is no lesse ordinary that these rathe-ripe wits prevent their own 
perfection* — Hall's * Quo Yadis,' p. 10 (Nares). 

To Beam, 18, to stretch or strain. — Bread is said to ream, when made 

of heated or melted Com, and grown a little stale ; so that if a Piece 

, of it be broken into two Parts, the one draws out from the other a 

kind of String like the Thread of a Cobweb, stretching from one Piece 
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to the other. — Note, Com is said to be melted whsn put together 
before thoroughly dried, and so heated and fermented in the &bs or 
Mow. [raimj, me only word in use for stretch or enlarge. The 
implement for enlarging holes in iron is called a reamer [raimur]. 
Cider is said to be u-rai'md when it becomes adhesive and capable of 
being stretched, i. e» when it runs like oil or treacle, a condition by no 
m.eans uncommon ; called also ropy, 

* His fiUl growtn stature, high his Tiead, loohes higher rise, 
His pearching homes are ream'd a yard beyond assise,* 

'A Herring's Tayle,' 1598 (NAres^ 
See Bakee, 

Bearing, 106, 313, Mocking, by repeating another's Words with Scorn 
and Disdain. [rae*iireen] (obsolescent in this sense). 

Beart, 128, right. — So Light is pronounced Leart; Might, Meart; and 
the like Pronunciation prevails in almost all Words ending in i^ht, 
among the Busticks in I)evon. [This pronunciation is obsolete, it is 
now raii;.] 

Bearting, 428, righting or mending* 

Bewden Hat, 91^ a Straw Hat ; — a Woman's Hat made of Eood ov 
Eeed, that is of Combed Straw. [ree*dn] {rewden is obsolete). 

Bex or rather Biz, a Eush; Bizen, Eushes. — The Bez-bnsk, 129^ 
284, a Bush or Tuft of Bushes* [raeks, vraeks, p^.vraek'sn]. In the 
particulars of a sale of land (1879) one of the nelds is described as 

* Wrexens Plot ' (always thus). 

A Bigg, an impudent wanton Giri. Minshew. [rig].. This word 
now generally means a horse imperfectly castrated.. 

Riggee, 265, 296 [rig'ee], to act the wanton. 

Bigging, 63, 130, 141, 299, acting the Wanton ; ready to bestride any 
inactive Stallion, and give him a quickening Spur, [rig'een} (very 
common). 

* Wantonis is a drab I 
For the nonce she is an old rig r 
But as for me, my fingers are as good as a live twig,* 

' Marriage of Witt and Wisdoms,' 1679; 

* Nay fy on thee^ thou rampe, thou ryg, with al that take thy part,* — 

* Qtimmer Gurton ' (Nares). 

Biggleting, 148, Wriggling, Twisting and turnings or playing the 
Bomps, and riding upon Men's Backs. [rig'Ieteen} (very common), 
wanton, riggish. 

* Enobarbua For vilest things. 

Become theinselves in hev ; that the holy priests^ 
BI^s her when she is riggislu' 

Shakspere, ' Antony and Cleopatra,' Act ii. sc. 2. 

A Bigmntton-Bumpstall, 146, may sometimes mean a rammish 
Bidgel; but is generally used to denote a wanton Wench that is ready 
to nde upon the Men's Backs : or else passively to be their Bomp- 
staU. (Common epithet.) The word mutton, when applied to a 
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woman, whether alone or as part of a oompound epithet, seems 
always to haye been opprobrious. 

'Speed. Ay nr; I, a lost muttony gave your letter to Tier, a laced 
mutton ; and she, a laced mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for 
my labour,* — Shakspere, * Two Qtent, of Verona,* Act L so. 1. 

The same expression is used by Ben Jonson and others.^ We also 
find mutton^monger used by Bellafront (* Honest Wh.') in several 
places, by Webster (* Appius and Yirg.*), Chapman (* May Day'), and 
m * Sir X Oldcastle.^ 

Kipping, 311, taking off the Bind and exposing otir iN'akedness ; — or 
ripping up our Character and laying open all our Faults. [r(ip*een] 
Tery commonly used in this sense, out in that case it is always to 
rip up, 

* They ripped up aU thai had heen done from the beginning of the 
rebellion,* — Clarendon. 

This word, when used alone, commonly means the pealing off the 
bark from oak for tanning. Eipping^time is the season of spring, when 
the sap is rising in the oSka, and wnen the bark will run, i, e, come off 
easily. 

Kittling a-bed, 267, Wheezing, rattling, routing, and snoring. 
(Obsolete.) 

Sixen. See above. 



% 59, Quarrelsome, scolding, a Lat. Eixa 0), [rik'see], carping 
(rather rare). 

A Soil, 16, 31, 231, or Eeyle, a big, ungainly Slammakin ; a great 
awkard Blowze or Hoyden, [rauy'iil] (common), a scold, a loud- 
tengued railer. 

To Eoily upon One, 1, 6, 7, 225^ 340, 344, 511, to rail on him, or 
traduce his Character, [rauyl^e] (very common), to abuse, to villify. 
The past tense and p. part. (11. 340, 344) have the full inflection 
Qroilad) in the text. Compare this with all the transitive verbs in 
U. 346, 347, for a striking confirmation of the rule given in W. S. 
Gram., pp. 45, 76, 80, as to this infiection marking &e intransitive 
and frequentative form of verbs. 

Bonndshaving, 233, 311, Spoke-shaving, reprimanding severely, 
[raewn-shee'fiveen] (common), abusively scoldmg. 

BoiLStling, 16, Bustling and Eattling. [ruw'sleen] (sometimes heard). 

A Eeuzabont, 56, a restless Creature never easy at Home, but roaming 
from Place to Place. Also, a Sort of large Pease, which from their 
regular Globosity will hop or roll about more than others. [ruw2s- 
ubaewt], spelt rouzeabout, 1. 55. I disagree with this definition. The 
word imphes a rou^h, slap-dash, bustling hoiden — ^much the same as 
roustling, with the idea of gad^about added. 

To Eowcast, 195 (i. e. to rough-cast), to throw Dirt that will stick, 
[ruwkaas] (very common), jproperly the technical name for a parti- 
cular kind of rough plastering, in which the mortar is thrown and 
made to stick against the wall ; hence to * throw mud ' means to abuse 
with strong epithets.^ 
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Bowl or Beal, 2, a Bevel or Wake ; the Anniversary of the Dedica- 
tion of a Church. J[Ob8olete ; the word is now raevul, 1 Nearly every 
village in the district still has its rwd^ when a kind of rustic fiedr is 
held, with wrestling, hell-ringihg, and much drunkenness. 

Bnbbacrock, 56, a filthy Slattern that is as black as if she were con- 
tinually rubbing herself against a Boiler or Kettle, [ruub'ukrauk] 
(common epithet). See Crock. 

To Euckee, 143, 269, to quat or crouch down, whether on a necessary 
Occasion or otherwise, [ruuk'^] (very common). 

' But now they rucken in hire neste. 
And resten (m hem liken heateJ 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, £ 114. 

* Thai 3€tl/or thryste the hefed iowJee, 
Of the neddyr that on thaime sal rowka' 

Hampole MS., Bowes, p. 198 (Halliwell). 

* Have lazie winffS, he ever leane, in mllen comers rucke.* 

Warner, 'Alb. Eng.' p. 185, ed. l«ia 

* The furies made the hride^groomes bed, and on the house did rucke.' 

Gk)lding*s Ovid,^ p. 73, ed. 1603 (Nares). 

Chaucer also uses rowJee, 

Rumping, 131, 141, 568 [mum'peen], romping. Several words spelt 
with are still pronounced u, as ruub = rob, juub = job, ruumjp =s 
romp. 

ABumple, 288, a large Debt contracted by little and little. [Somerset, 
"Twill come to a Euinple, or breaking, at last: But Kumple in 
Devon means not the same as Bupture, but a Thing ruffled and 
drawn up together, as a Garment rumbled up to a Wad, with many 
Plaits and Wrinkles.] (Obsolete ; the word is now ruum'pus.) Pro- 
fessor Skeat suggests tnat this word means runkle, u e. wrinkle or 
hint. See note,^ L 288. 

S 

8ar, 409 [saar], to serve, to feed. To give their food to p^ or cattle 
is always to sar them. It also means to earn, t. e, to serve for^ ' I 
shant sar zixpence to-day, to this work.' This word is never zar. See 
* Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

Sart a baked, 472 [saart u-bae'iikiid], soft ox dough-baked — a very 
common description of a softy, 

Saunteringy 282, 283, idling, dilatory. 

Savin, 183, 242 [saaveen], the well-known shrub Juniperua iSabina, 

A Scatt or Skatt, a Shower of Rain. [There is a Proverb at Kenton, 

. in Devon, mentioned by Risdon, * Wnen Hall-down has a Hat, let 

Kenton beware of a Skatt.' See Brice's Topographical Dictionary, 

Art. Kenton.] [skad] (very common). Scatt is not Eoomoor but Exeter 

dialect ; in N. D. and W. S. it- is always scad. Here is one of the 
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eyidencee that these dialogues, as well as the glossary, were written 
or transcribed by a South Deyoner. The proyerb relating to Haldon 
(a hill near Exeter) still farther confirms tnis. 

Scatty Weather, 125, Showery, with little Skuds of Rain, [skad-ee 
wa(Ui*ur] (common). The skud here is literary or else ' Shropshire ' 
(Skeat). 

Sooarce or Scoace, 330, to exchange. ' Es Scoast a Tack or two,' P. 78, 
i. e. I exchanged a Blow or two, — ^I swopp'd with him a Fisty-Cuff oi; 
two. [skoa'rs]. 

* Pan. .... Woidd not miss youy for a score on us^ 
When he do 'scourse of the great chirty to vs. 

Pup. Whai^a thaty a horse? can 'scourse nought hut a horse. 
And that in Smithveld, Charty I I ne^er read o* hun.* 

Ben Jonson, * Tale of a Tub,' Act L sc. 2. 

The pun in this passage would not be intelligible except in the literary 
or conyentional dialect of Ben Jonson, because discourse is, and I think 
was, pronounced skeo*s, while scoarce, to swap, is pronounced skoa'rs 
or skoa'urs. The word is still used, though not commonly. 

Scollee, 260. See Skull. 

Scratch'd or a-scratch'd, 124, just frozen; the Surface of the Earth 
appearing as it were scratched or scabby, [u-skraacht] (common). 
When water shows the slightest film of ice, when the appearance is 
only of lines or scratches, it is said to be scratched. * 'Twad-n very 
sharp z'momin*, I zeed the water was only jist a scratcTied,^ 

To Screedle, 224, or scrune over the Embers, to hover over them, 
covering them with one's Coats as with a Screen, [skree'dl] (rare, not 
obsolete). 

Scrubbing, 266, 271 [skruub'een], scraping, scratching, rubbing the 
skin. 

To Scnunpee, 188, 192, to scranch like a Glutton, or as a Dog eatrag 
Bones and all. [skruum'pSe] (rare), to craimch. 

8ed [u-zaed], refused, prevented, hindered (still common as in the 
text). See Zed. 

Seggard, 108, Safeguard, a kind of outer Garment so call'd. (Obso- 
lete, but not quite forgotten), a skirt for riding, to be put on oyer all. 

* Make you ready straight ; 
And in that gown, which first you came to town in, 
Tour safeguard, cloJce, and your hood suitable,' 

Beaumont and Eleteher, * Noble Gentleman,' Act iL sc, 1. 

* On with your cloak and saveguard, you arrant drab,* 

* Ram Alley ' (Nares). 

* The men booted^ the gentlewomen in cloaks and safeguards.' — Stage 
direction in * The Merry Devils ' (Nares). 

Sheen, 128 [shee'n], shine, a glimmer. Many words in long i in lit. 
Eng. are still pronounced long ee. 

Shivers, 256 [shuvurz], pieces, atoms. 
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Shoard, a Piece of broken Earthen Ware, a Potsherd, [shoa'iirdl 
(very common). 

To take a Shoard, 5, 511, to take a Cup too much, [shoa-iird] (very 
common). Spelt ahord in the text The Prompt Parv. has * Scherde cr 
schoord, of a broke vesaelle,* Potsherd was potsheard in early editions 
of the Bibla Shakspere spells it shard, 

* Ist Priest. For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her* 

• Hamlet,' Act v. sc. 1. 

The word also means a notch or to natch — *Thee's a shorded my 
knife ; ' * There was a gurt shord in the hedge, eens could drave a 
wheelbarrow drue un/ As a piece of broken crockery, shord is often 
used for the entire vessel ; cf. m 'takins a shord.* A * shord o' (ea ' is a 
very conmion phrase for ' a cup of tea. 

A Shool, a Shovel [sheoi in N. D., shuwul in "W.S.] 

Shooling, 197 [shfeo'leen], shovelling. This is still pronounced shho'leen 
in N. Dev. and the Exmoor district, but shuwleen in the rest of W. 
Som. Prompt Parv. has * Schovelyn wyihe a schowelle.' This last 
exactly represents the present pronunciation in W. Som. In the old 
ditty, < The Deatii of Cock Eobm,' the word sJwvel is made to rhyme 
with owl : 

* Who*ll dig his grave ? 
1, said the Owl, with my spade and showl. 
And ril dig his grave* 

Shoor and shoor, 12, surely. 

To Shoort, 112, to shift for a Living. [I never heard the word, but 
this explanation does not agree with the text.] 

Sliug-ineaad, 186. I cannot find any certain explanation of this 
epithet. Throughout W. S. the call for a pig is cheog I cheog ! and 
possibly the shug of the text may be this word. See Meazel, If I am 
correct the phrase means 'measly pig.* 

To Siinmer, 563, to simper, like Water in a Kettle, or Broth in a 
Pot, when beginning to boil, [sumnir] (conmion). 

Skulking, 259 [skuul'keen], sneaking. 

To Sknll, 117, 228, to School ; to rate or scold at [skfeol] (very com- 
mon). The tdl of this word is identical with the sound of bull, pull, 
&c., treated at length in W, S. DiaL School is pronoimced precisely 
the same, and hence to scold and to school are synonymous. Spelt 
scollee, 1. 260 ; scullest, 1. 228. 

To Slat, 101, 248, to slit a Stick or Board lengthwise, to crack, to 
throw a Thing agfainst the Q-round so as to break it ; — also to give a 
Slap or Blow, (jslaat]. See W. S. Gram., p. 65. 

' How did you kill him f 
Slatted his brains out* 

* Marston ' (Webster). 

This is precise^ the expression now to be heard daily in the dialects 
of N. Dev. and W. Som., except that it would be sUxt instead of slatted. 
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Slop it all up, 190 [sdaup ut anl aup], to slobber, to eat greedily and 
noisily, like a pig (very common). 

Blotters, 243. See Zlotters. 

Slottery Weather, Foul Weather, [slaat-uree wadh-ur] (very 
common), rainy weather. 

Smuggle, 324 [zmuug'l], to hug violently, smotheringly. See Mtdlad 
(common). 

Snappy, 257, 313 [znaap'ee], to speak very snappishly, to snub, to snap 
at one (very common still). These words are sp^t in the text some with 
y and some with e«. In all cases the termination is the same, and 
marks the intransitive inflection of the infinitive. See W. S. Gram., 
p. 49. 

' King. Biron is like an envious sneaping /ro8^, 
Thait bites the first-born infants in the spring* 

Shakspere, ' Love's Labour Lost,' Act i so. 1. 

* Do you sneap me too, my lord f * 

Brome, * Antipodes ' (Nares). 

' FalstafP. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without reply,* 

2 Henry lY-, Act ii. sc» 1. 

Snewth, 124 [zneo'th^, snoweth. This and hlenkei^ are good instances 
of the idiomatic omission of the nom. case. See W. S. G., pp. 34, 51. 

Snibble-nose, 107, or rather Snivel-nose, One who snuffs up the Snot. 
— Gutted Snibble-nose, a cuttmg niggardly Person ; One that would 
save the very Droppings of his Nose : — A conmion Description of a 
Miser, in this Coimty. [sniibi noa'iiz] (common epithet). 

Sooterly, 463 [s^oijurlee], paltry, mean. 

To Sowle, 167, 377, 381, to tumble. one's Cloaths, to pull one about, 
&c. See MuUad. (Obsolete.) Spelt souUid in the text. ' To pull by 
the ears ' (Nares). 

* 3rd Servant. HeHl go, he says, and sowle the porter of Borne gates 
by the ears,^ — Shakspere, * Coriolanus,' Act iv. sc. 5. 

* Venus will sowle me by the ears for this,* 

* Love's Mistress ' (Nares). 

The Prompt. Parv. has * Sowlynge, or solwynge, mahynge folwe, solwyn 
or fowlyn. It is probable that the meaning in the text is to imply 
rough usage, as well as soiling, 

Soze, 306, or Soaoe, properly for Sirs ; but sometimes spoken to a 
Company of Women as well as Men. [soa'us] companions, mates ; 
very commonly used, but only in the vocative case. It is probably a 
vestige of the old monkish preachers, whose socii would be analagous 
to the brethren of their modem successors. The word is still preserved 
in the Winchester * notion ' socius, the school term for the compulsory 
companion of a boy outside the college precincts. 

Spalls, Chips. 

To drow vore Spalls, 178, 286, 309, to throw one's Errors and little 
Flaws in one's Teeth, quasi Spalls or Chips, which fly off &om the Car- 
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penter's Ax or Woodman's Bill : — Or to throw out spitefdl Hints, or 
spit one's Yenom against another, quasi Spawls. [droa Yoa*r spaalz] 
(common). The apalh here do not mean chipa, as stated above^that 
word is spralhy or aprawU, I do not know tne meaning of apdUs, and 
never heard it in any other connection than the above. See note 5, 
p. 44. Professor Skeat suggests that it may mean splinter. Of. apelk, 
Bpellican, In Gambs. spalt means split 

Spare, 293, slow. — ^It also sometimes means a Thing not constantly 
used, but kept in reserve for a Friend occasionally, as a Snare-bed, &o. 
[spae'iir] (very common). Spare-growing is a constant description of 
slow-growmg plants. 

Splet, 172, 174 [splut]. This word is used with very different 
meanings in these two instances — ^the first meaning to run and the 
second to split, 

Sprey, 579, 581, sprack, spruce, and clever, [spruy] (very common). 
This word implies more Htheness and activity of body than of mind. 
Clever is quite inappropriate to sprey as a Devon word, except in the 
sense that a horse is clever, i. e. a good fencer ; but in Norfolk clever 
would mean spry. See Bay (ed. Skeat), E. D. S. 

Sproil, a Capacity of Motion, Ability to sprawl about, and be active. 
See Stroil. [sprauyul ; more commonly sprau'l], activity, quickness 
of limb. Precisely the substantive of sprey. 

A good Spud, a good Gift or Legacy, such as may answer your Hopes 
and Expectations. (Obsolete.) Not in the text. 

To Spudlee, 217, or Spuddle out the Yewmors, 223 — to stir or 
spread abroad the Embers, with a little Spud or Poker, [spuudi^] 
(very common), also to struggle. HaUiweU is quite wrong in con- 
nectmg this word with embers. It is very commonly used, and is 
applied to several meanings. A man, just recovering from an illness, 
to whom I offered a job of pulling down a bank of earth, said, ' I 
s'pose I can spvddle down thick.' It is usual for farmers to say, 
* Come, look sharp, and spudlee along.' In the latter it has the force 
of * bestir yours^.' In the text, L 217, it is used in its most usual 
sense, to struggle. 

To Squat down, to quat down. 

Squattee, 160 [skwaut'ee], to crouch down, to sit on the heels (very 
common). See Buckee. 

Bquelfltering Weather, 276, sweltry or sultry, [skwuul-streen] (com- 
mon), sweltering. 

* The slau^ghter^d Trqfans, squeltring in their hlood. 
Infect the air with their carcasses,* 

* Tragedy of Locrine,' p. 26. 

A Stare-basou, 58, One that is saucer-eyed, and impudently stares one 
in the Face, [stae'ur bae'iisn] (common epithet). 

Stave, 134, a Staff; — also a Tree or Plank laid across the Water for a 
Foot-bridge, with something of a Bail. — * When the Water was by 
Stave ' (1. 134) or up by Stave, i. e. When it was so hirfi as to cover 
the Bridge, and render it dangerous to pass over. [The definition 
here given is quite imaginary. The bridge was never called a stave^ 
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See Clam. The expression in the text is hy stave; to show the condi- 
tion of the river, t. e. that it was in flood, and as deep as an ordinary 
walking-staff. At present it is quite common in the district to speak 
of a river when in nood as * stave htgh,^ 

Steehoppingy 131, 296, 568, Gadding abroad idly to hear or carry 
News : Possibly from the British YstSerion Eve-droppings, and so may 
denote the Conduct of Eve droppers who hearken for News under Win- 
dows ; and so is expressive of the Talebearer^s chief Employment, 
viz. to carry Stories from House to House. Also, jumping and caper- 
ing, [stee'aupeen]. The derivation here given is simply absurd. 
Prof. Skeat suggests that stee is a way, paSi — Whence * going by the 
way.' Cf. sty 'head (t. e. pass-head) and stee^ a ladder, Cumberland. 
See Glossary of Cumberland (Dickson), E. D. S., p. ^. Compare also 
Germ, steg. The word is very common, and is applied to any person 
fond of eadding about. Not long ago I heard a woman thus described, 
' Her's ^ways steehopping about ; better fit her'd bide home and mind 
her houze.' 

* To dirnb aloft, and others to excel : 
That was amhitiorif a rash desire to sty. 
And every link thereof a step of dignity* 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,* Bk. li. c. vii st. 46. 

Steev'd with the Cold, 277, (See Mickled,) quite stiff and frozen, 
[u-stee'vd] (very common).' 

To Stertlee, to startle, [stuuriilee] (very common). Not used in 
this sense in the text. See Stertling BoiL 

Stertling Boil, 21, 31, a wag-tail Blowze, or one whose Motion is 
directed like a Ship by the Budder in her Stem. — ' Stertlee upon the 
Zess,* (as in L 32, 70) i. e. to act the Wag-tail there; (one that will 
fall down upon her Back with the least Puff of Wind, [stynur'tleen 
rauyul] (still used, rare). This is quite another word from to startle, 
and is £fferently pronoimced. 

JStewarliest, 569 [stiie'urlees], most careful, best managing, most 
stewardly (common). 

Stimtsd, 250 [stiind], stunned. Used sometimes for cracked — this is 
probably the meaning in the text 

Stivering, 312, or Stubvering up against, Standing stiff, [stiivnir- 
een] (very common). Generally applied to the hair, which is said to 
be all stivered vp when it is standmg up on end, or of a neat-haired 
person when his or her hair is ruflfled and untidy. The word is also 
used intransitively in the sense of getting angry — * Did*n her stiver 
up tho', hon her yeard o' it ! ' See Busking. 

To Stile Linen, 273, &c. to smooth it with a Steel, or ironing Box. 
— To iron the Clothes, [stuyul]. The instrument is still known as 
the stiling iron, but I befieve to stile is now obsolete. 

Stomach [stuumik]. To take stomachy is to face, to dare, to brave 
out (common). 

* Katherine. He [Wolsey] was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 

Himself with princes.' 

Shakspere, * Henry Yiil.,' Act iv. sc. 2. 
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' Stem w<M hi$ look, and full of stomaoli vatn.' 

Spenser. 

To Stool Terras, 175, to set up wet Turfs two and two, one against 
another, touching each other at the upper Part, and astrout at the 
Bottom, ihat the Wind may blow between them, and help to dry them 
for Fuel, [st^o'l tuur'uz] (very common). See W. S. DiaL, p. 71. 

To Stram, 94, 264 [straam], to beat with the fists. 

A Stram, 174, any sudden, loud, and quick Sound : So (as a Verb) to 
Stram the Doors, means to shut them with Noise and Violence. — 
Hence a bold and imexpected Lie that greatly shocks and surprizes 
the Hearer, is called a Strammer; and hence also to Strammee, 
means to tell great and notorious Lies, [straam] (very common). 

To Strat, 105, 147, to dash in Pieces ; to throw any Thing against the- 
Ground, &c. so as to break it off : Hence to strat the Match that is to 
break it off, or prevent the intended Marriage, [straat] (common). 
Spelt strad in the text, 1. 105. 

A Strat in the Chops, 78, 80, 515 — A Blow in the Face or Mouth, 
[straat] (very common). A blow with hand or fist only. 

To Strat a Person up, — ^To dash the foul Water or Mud of the 
Streets against him, and bespatter him therewith. (Obsolete in this 
sense.) The word would now be to slat, t. a. to splash, to bespatter. 

Stroll, 209 (from Struggle) Strength and Agility. — *Thou hast no 
Stroil or Docity,' i. e. no Activity nor Docility ; — ^No more Agility 
or Motion than a Person disabled from striving or struggling, 
[strauyul] (very common), pluck, quickness of eye and limb. 

Stroll is also a Denomination of the long Boots of Weeds and 
Q-rass, in Groimds not properly cultivated, [strauyul] (very 
common), couch, twitch, triticum repens. Not used in the text. 

Stroaklng, 47, 110, or Strocklng the Kee, (i. e. the cows,) Milking 
after a Calf has suck'd. [struuk'een, stroa'keen] (in constant use). 
Drawing off a little milk from ewes after the weaning of the lambs ; 
also pamally milking a cow when it is intended to Srj up the milk. 
The term is applied to any female, whether man or beast, when it is 
desired to take no more milk than is necessary to relieve the organs. 

4 good Stub, 550, 580, a large Sum of Money, whether given or 
expended ; as, * it cost a good Stub,' i. e. it was bought at a great 
Price. — *He did not give nis Vote without having a ^ood Stub,' that 
is, a large Bribe. This word is still in common use in the Exmoor 
district m W. Som. It is more usually sub. 

A Store, 49, a Steer; also a Dust raised, [•sttie'ur, rarely so pro- 
nounced]. For a dust it is a different word, stoa'r, i. e. stir — to stir is 
always to stoa'r, A very old and common saying against imdue 
dwelling upon the disagreeable is — 'Dhu moo*ur yiie stoa*r-t, dhu 
wiis t-1 staengk.' 

Sugs I 331 [suugz]. See note 7, p. 78. This is a variation of Zoolcs I 

Swapping, 16, or Swopping, big, large, unwieldy ; — as the Swopping 
MaUard of All Souls College in the Song, means a very large 
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Mallard, [zwaup'een] (very common), generally tised with, and as a 
complement of, great or big. See Banging. 

* A filch-man in his handle^ a swapping ale dagger at his hacky con^ 
taining by estimaMon some two or three pounds of yron in the hyltes and 
chape, — * A Oountercuffe given to Martin Junior,' 1589 (Nares). 

A Swash-bucket, 57, a Wench who carelessly swashes and splashes the 
Pig*8 Wash out of the Bucket, when she carries it to feed the Hogs : 
— ^That this, or some such slatternly Conduct, whether of the Pig's 
Bucket, or Milk-Pail, &c. is meant by this Word in the foregoing 
Dialogues, seems evident ; at least that it can have no Eef erence or 
Allusion to a Swash-buckler or hectoring Soldier, but to some mean 
Office of a Woman Servant in the Country, jfzwaursh-buuk'ut], 
common term for a farm-house slattern. Prof. Skeat suggests that 
this word * may, after a sort, allude to swash in swash-bu^er.' The 
swash here used certainly denotes rough force as well as slovenliness. 
Those who are acquainted with the Btyle of genuine hedge draggle- 
tails will at once perceive the full force of the epithet. 

* Sam. Draw if you be men, Gregory, remeniber thy swashing blow^^ 
— Shakspere, ' Bomeo and Juliet,' Act i. sc. 1. 



To Tack, 18, 101, 103, 312 (from Attaquer, Fr. to attack) means in 
Devon, to give a Stroke with the Palm of the Hand, not with a 
clench'd Fist, [taak] (very common), always to strike with the open 
hand, to smack. Infants are threatened with having their hands or 
bottoms tacked. Probably tack is the same as tap, 

A Tack, a Stroke so given, (very common), ^ot in the text. 

To Tack Hands, to clap Hands, either by Way of Triumph op 
Provocation ; as also in a Dance, &c, [Not in the text.] 

Tackle, good Tackle, a Table well furnished. — Good Things, good 
Provisions, [taak-1] (very common). Applied to food in general, but 
more frequently to drinkables. I have very often heard the remark 
upon weak grog, or upon some experimental beverage, * This is poor 
tackle.* Tackle not in the text. 

Tackling, 11, 187 [taakleen], food, provisions. Anything very nice 
is frequently called rae'&r taak'leen. Tackle is, however, the com- 
moner word. Taak'lf&t vur dhu keng is often heard. Tackling is the 
usual name for harness, 

Tacklou, in Cornish signifies a Creature (1 creatures), a Thing (1 things) 
— Good Things, fit Instruments for the Purpose. [Unknown in Devon 
or W. Somerset.] (Not in the text.) Prof. Skeat says — * Cornish, tacel, 
a thing, a tool ; plur. tadow, things. Welsh, tacyl ; plur. tadau. Pure 
Celtic, not Eng. dialect. Hence £ng. tackle, Cornish ta^el, i, e, a thing, 
instrument, tool, and thence the sense of tacMe in English.' 

Tan, 82, 347, 514 [tan], to beat with some weapon. See Lace. 

Tanbaste, 219, or Tanbase, Scuffling or Struggling. (Obsolete.) 
Halliwell is wrong in giving this word as a verb. 
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Taply, 630 (a Corruption of Timely (1), Sax. Timlice tempestive)— 
Early ; betimes in the Morning. (Obsolete, unknown). 

To Tare. See Tear. 

Tachy, 21, peevish^ captious, displeased on every trifling Occasion, 
rtaech'^e] (very common), touchy. Here is a good example of not 
dialectal but literary corruption. 

' Touchy is the absurd corruption of it (tachy). It has nothing to 
do with touch,^ — Skeat. 

Prompt. Pary. has * TefcVe, or maner of condycyone. Mos condicio.' 

' A chyldis tatches in playe shewe playnlye what they meane ' (mores 
pueri inter ludendum). — ^Herman. 

* Of&itisB^ crafty and deceytful taches.' — ^Elyot. 

' Of the manera, taches, and condyciouns of houndes,^ 

* Master of Game,' Sloane MS. 3501, c. xi 

' Stth all children he tached with euill manners,' 

* Piers Plowman,' B 9, 146, ed. Skeat, E. E. T. Soo. 

' Alle \>yse ar teches & tokenes * to trow vpon ^ef, 
& wittnesae of \>ai wyhked werh' 
AUiteratiye Poems, 1360, ' Destruction of Sodom,' 1. 1049. 

' And to his fadris maneris endyne. 
And tinkkid tacchis and vices eschewe,* 

• Occleve,' MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 279. 

' It is a tacche of a devouryng hounde 
To resseyve super fluytS and do excesse.* 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 16, f. 157 (HaUiweU). 
Bailey's Dictionary- has tech for touch, marked as old. Coles has 
' Titchyy morosus, difficilia To he titchy, asperibus moribus esse.' 

* Duchess. A grievous hurden was thy hirth tome; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy,' 

Shakspere, * Bicliard HE.,' Act iy. so. 4. 

* Troilns. / cannot come to Cressid hut hy Pandar ; 
And h^s as tetchy to he woo'd to woo^ 

As she is stuhhom-chaste against all suit,' 

Shakspere, * Troilus and Cressida,' Act i. sc. 1. 

It is easy to see how from simple * firame of mind ' the word 




says 

Taties, 193, Potatoes, [tae'udeez] (always so). 

To Tear or Tare, 218, 292, 294, signifies (in Devon) not only to 
rend, crack, or break, but also to make a great Stir, [tae'ur] (very 
common). Windows or crockery are tom^ while clothes are hroken 
[n-broa*kt]. It is very usual to hear of a person in a passion, * Wad-n 
ur in a purty tare, hon a yeard o' it P ' or * You never zeed nobody in 
no such tare in aU your li-ve.' 

To 

and acnve. — * rLow uu nare lare aionf? ip. luuj i. e. xiow aoui sne go 



Tear or tare along, 541 — to bustle through business, to be stirring 
md active. — * How do hare tare along ' (p. 100) i. e. How doth she go 
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on, or make her Way in the World P How doth her Diligence and 
Assiduity succeed P [tae'iir laung] (common). See note 6, p. 100. 

Ted, 113, or Tet, to be ordered or permitted to do a" Thing ; as *I ted 
go home at such a Time/ i. e. I am togo home, &c. ' We tet not put 
on our Shoes till we have them,' i. e. We are not to put them on till, 
&C. [taed] (rare), bound, or under obli^tion. There is no idea of 
being ordered in this word — it is that of being tied, C£ * tied to time.' 
Prof. Skeat thinks ted in this phrase a p. part, of tie. The word also 
means to turn or shake hay, in which sense it is a different word alto- 
gether. Mr. Chorley says that a farmer would say to his man, * Thee 
uJl tiiie machine, and go and ted thick mead o' hay.' 

* TTien Dick and BoU, with fork and rake, 
Trudge after him, the hay to make ; 
With bouncing Bess and piping John, 
Merry as criaceta every one ; 
Teddmg, turning, cocking, raking, 
And such hu^nees in hay making* 
The lads and lasses sweai and fry. 
As they the grass do toss and dry,* 

* Poor Eobin,' A.D. 1746. 

Tediotis, 107 [tai'jus], aggravating (very common). 

Teelieeing, 130 [tee-hee'en], giggling, tittering, silly laughing (still very 
comjnon). * Very old.' — Skeat. 

' Te he ! quoth she, and dapt the window to,* 

Chaucer, * Cant. Tales,' L 3738. 

* For. all the tee-hees tJiat have been broke by men of droll, or dirt thai 
has been thrown from daring spight,* — ^Fairfax, * Bulk and Selvedge of 
the World,' a.d. 1674 (Halliweil). 

* But when the hobby-horse did wihy. 
Then all the wenches gave a tihy.' 

Cobbe, *Brit. Popular Antiquities, '.vol. 1, p. 207. 

Teening, 314. See Candle-teening. 

* Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not teend to your desire,' 

* Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next years,' 

* CoTue while the log is teending.' 

Herriok (author of ' Cherry Eipe '), * Hesperides,' a.d. 1620. 

* Ne was there salve, ne was there medicine^ 
That might recur e their wounds; so inly they did tine.* 

Spenser, 'Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. c. xi. 21. 

Compare tinder, tinder-box. See note 10, p. 59. 

Teening-bottle, 287 [teenieen bau'tl], tin-bottle. Tin is always tee'neen. 
SeeW. S. Gram., p. 19. 

Tell, 150 [tuul], to say, to speak, to talk. See notes to IL 116, 138. 

Terra or Terve, 175, a Turf, [tuur-u] (always thus). See W. S. 
Dial., p. 71. 
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Tervee, 216, to struggle and labour to get free. [tunrvSe] (common). 

Tether, 139, 160, 311 [taedh'ur, tuudh-ur], other. See note, L 281. 
It should he noted that although tother may now be almost accepted 
in colloquial English, as in tother day, it only occurs in Early English 
when preceded by >>c, because >>c to^er =» \>et o\>er. 

* Bot \>e to shall for }>e toy dye.* 

Chronicon Yilodunense, ed. Hoare, st. 230. 

L e. tJiai one, thai other. This distinction is still very much more 
retained by real dialect speakers than by mere users of colloquial 
phrases. The former still retain the before tother in most cases. 

Tether-eendy 281 [taedh'ur ee*n], seat, Podex (very common). 

Tetties, 375 (Teats,) Breasts, [tiifeez] (the usual name). Com. tidi, 
the breast, pap ; Welsh, did» Prompt. Parv. * Tete, uber.' 

Thick-lifted, 126, short winded or breathing with Difficulty, (as very 
fet Persons do)— Asthmatical. [thik Kif 'tud] (common), given to pant 
and puff, wheezy. This word is ^ven as thick-listed in some editions, 
and so is copied by HalliweU. (Thecklifted in the text.) 

To Thir, 475 — This signifies much the same as to Dere, a Word com 
monly used by Nurses in Devonshire, signifying to frighten or hurry 
a Child out of his Senses. (Bare, obsolescent.) 

Thirl or Therl, 73, gaunt and lank, thin and lean. (Obsolete.) Spelt 
therle in the text. 

Thoa, 355, 556 [dhoa*], then. See note, L 351. So used by most 
old writers. 

Thof, 215, 268, 348, 628 [thau-f], though or although. This word is 
always pronounced with the th sharp as in think and the ough as off; 
on the other hand trough {trawf in lit. Eng.) is invariably pronounced 
troa\ See W. S. Qram., p. 94. See note, 1. 216. 

* You Bethleem Ivda^ 
)»of \>ou he noght \>e mast citiy 
\>ou es noght lest of dignity,* 
Cursor Mundi (A.D. 1320), Visit of the Magi, 1. 97, ed. Morris. 

' And dampnyd men he savedefele 
\>aw \>ey weron dampnyd in }>t stounde,^ 
Chronicon Yilodunense (a.d. 1420), ed. Hoare, st. 277. 

* And thofe the hryde hlythe he 
That Percyvelle hase wone the gree.* 

'Tho3fe Percevdle has slayne the rede knyght, 
ntt may another he als wyghte,* 

' Perceval,' A.D. 1453 (Halliwell). 

Thong J 77, 364, 514 [dhaung], to thrash with some limp thong or 
lash-like instrument (very common). See Lace. 

Thonging, 6, 501 [dhaung-een], flinging or swinging the skirts or tail 
by bouncing about, so as to make them resemble a great whip. The 
word is most expressive, and means much more than bouncing: 
(common). 

M 
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Thort, 333 [dhauTt], thought. Still always pronounced thus — r quite 
distinct as in /ou^A^. See Vori; also note 9, p. 78. 

Tiltishy 42 [tul'teesh], uppish, touchy, ready to take oflfence (com- 
mon). Of a horse, apt to kick. 

TUtishness, 75 [tfil*tee8hnees], fretfulness, touchiness, ill temper 
(common). 

Timersome, 59, Passionate, [tum'ursum] (common), sensitive, easily 
roused in temper ; also shy, timid. 

Ting, a long Girt or Surcingle, that girds the Panniers tight to the 
Pack-Saddle, [ting] (common), a tying, usually a long sbrap of raw 
hide. 

To Tin^ a Fersen, 72, to give him or her a tight Scolding ; or to 
uphraid one with such Particulars as touch the quick, and pinch a« 
feelingly as tiie Ting does the Belly of the Horse when tightiv 
buckled, [ting, more commonly dingj. The connection here assumed 
with ting ^ a girth, is very far-fetched ; it seems to me much more 
allied to the dingf dong of a persistency sounding heU. To ding a 
person is to scold loudly and long. 

Tirant, special, extraordinary. [See Tyrant The explanation here 
is incorrect, but, as usual, copied by HalliweU.] 

Tom or Toum, 255, a Spinning Wheel ; so called from its turning 
round, [tuum] (very commo^. The whole machine is called a turn, 
quill-turn^ or spinning turn, Tne whed is only that part which drives 
the spindle. See Pad, A very favourite description of any article 
much patched or renewed by instalments is * Dhik-s jis lig dh-oa'l 
duum'unz speen'een tuum,* The turn in question is said to have first 
had a new wheel, then new legs, then new spindle, then new frame, 
but always to have been the same turn, 

Tom, 37 [tuum], moment, instant. * Every other turn * is etiU a 
constant expression for ' now and again,' or for any quickly repeating 
incident. It may be taken from the spinning-wheel or from ploughing, 
when at every alternate turn the plough passes by the same spot. 

Toteling, 53 [toa'tleen], slow moving, inactive, dead-alive (common). 
Applied also to the slow, laboured movement of aged and infirm 
people. 

A Totle, 120, 293, a slow lazy Person ; an idle Fool, that does his 
Work awkardly and slowly. — (so call'd perhaps, q. d. Taught ill, but 
Q. as to this P) (Obsolete.) 

To Totle and totee about, 253 — ^to totter up and down, [toa'tl] 
(common). ToUle is rather a common surname. 

To Towzee, 216, 291, to toss and tumble, [tuwzee] (rare). Spelt 
towsee in the text, 1. 216. 

To Toze, 346, 513 [toa'iiz], used in the text for to thrash, but it 
conveys the i5ea of twisting, or rather untwisting, as if a struggle or 
scuffle had been the beginning of the fray. The common meamng is 
to untangle, to loosen by pulhng. To toze out matted locks with a 
comb is the usual expression. A knot difficult to untie must be a toz*d. 
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* AntolyoTis. Thiri^st tTum, for tJuU I insinuaie, or toze from ihee tny 
businessy I am therefore no courtier 9^ — Shakspere, * Winter's Tale/ Act 
iy. 8C. 3. 

Prompt. Parv» has * Tosare, of wulle or other lyke, Carptrix.* 

Johnson hccs * Tose, to comh wooV 

Trapes, 65, 158, 470, 634 ftraeTips], a woman all bedraggled by 
walking llirougli deep mud, nence a slattern (common). 

Trapsee, 200 [trae'upsee], to walk through a wet or muddy path, and 
to get all bedraggled. A man may trae'upsee drue dhu muuks, but 
he would never 'Se called a trapes, A man said to me, * I was a forced 
to trapeaee all the way to Withypool avore I voun un.' 

2Vem, 515 J^triim], to trim, i. e, thrash or beat (still very common), 
with or without instrument. See Cotton, 

* An she would he coold, sir, let the soldiers trim her* 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ' False One,* Act u. so. 3. 

Trest up a ground, 305 [u-tnist aup u graewn], trussed up above 
ground, t. e. hung (a rare but not obsolete phrase). 

Trim, 86 [trdm], to beat. Grenerally spoken in connection with 
children — in that case it implies slapping with the open hand. See 
Trem. 

A Troant, 282, 283 (not a Truant or Micher, but in Dev.) a foolish 
witless Fellow, and sometimes a lazy loitering Lubber. (Obsolete.) 

A Trolnbber, 265, or Trough-lubber, a common Labourer, whose 
ordinary Business is hedging and ditching, [troa'luubnirl (very 
common), one whose work is mostly with troa'z, t. e. troughs or ditches; 
hence a clownish, heavy, slouching fellow. A ditch is nearly always 
a ditch-trough [deech-troa*]. P is this the origin of trolloper and 
trollop f 

Troubled, 20, 29, 439 [truub-ld], afflicted. This word is still used in 
connection with all kinds of disease or ailments. Uur-z u-truub'ld 
wai dhu riie'maatik; he is troubled with the ar'y-sup'ulees, &o. The 
word has in the above sentences a frequentative meaning, equivalent 
to * subject to rheumatism,* erysipelas^ &c. It is also the usual word for 
havmted. See note, L 439. A very common saying respecting any one 
who is beHeved to appear afber death is, ' he's mam troublesome.' 

Trub, 104, 106, 262, 503 [trfeob], a drab, a slut^ a good-for-nothing, 
useless wench. This is an opprobrious epithet for a woman. See Chun. 
(Very rare now.) 

How do you Try? 317, 327, 551 — How do you find yourself] 
How do you do ? — Sometimes the Salutation is, * How d'ye hold it P ' 
to which some Punsters will answer, ' In both hands when I can catch 
it ; ' but the Meaning is, how do you hold or retain your Health ? 
— ^A Nautical Term, [aew d-ee traay] (rare, but not obsolete 
salutation). 

Twined., 217 [twuynud], twisted, wriggled (very common still). Note 
that intransitive verbs have their past inflexion fully sounded ud. See 
W. S. O., pp. 45, 77. See also Eoily. 

M 2 
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Tyrant, 668 [tuyTunt], a pushing, driving, bustling person. No 
implication of oppression or cruelty is conveyed by this expression, 
any more than in cruel good, * Hers a tyrant for butter and cheese,' 
is an every-day expression, and means that she is an excellent hand 
at making them. The word is only applied to women. 



Unlifty, 103, Unwieldy, [aun'liiftee] (common), clumsy, awkward. 

Upazet, 230, or Uppa-zit, opposite ; set before you in full view. 
Taupuzaut']. This word hks no connection with opposite, HaUiwell's 
aemiition, * n]pazet. Li perfection' (copied from old Gloss., see p. 68), 
is an absurd mvention to complete the sense of the passage. The 
phrase means up-a-aet, set up in view, or exhibited as plainl^r as if 

* Ount Sybyl Moreman ' were before you. The use of the word in the 
text, though somewhat redundant, is quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the dialect, and is not at all uncommon. I heard a man say of 
another, whom he had recognised, ' I be so safe 'twas he, as auf 
rthough) I'd a got-'n now avore me, up-a-zot,' t. e. set up for inspection. 
Of. XJpzetting. 

Up-reert, 151, 510 [aup-ree*urt, oftener aup-rai't], upright. In early 
editions it is lee a rope ovi-reert. See notes, L 151. 

XJpzetting, 8, 380, i. e. Up-sitting; — a Gossipping or Christening 
Eeast. [aup-ziit'een] (common). At present the being dressed and 
ready to receive visitors after a wedding, funeral, &c., is called 

* sitting up,' and the days when such visitors are expected are called 

* sitting up days.' 

Uze, 229 [ytie'z], use, custom, habit (still very common). 



To Vag, 80, 515, to thwack, or beat one with a Eod, Ssc, to fag. 
(Obsolete.) 

To vail over the Desk, 475, a Cant Term for having had the Banns 
of Marriage published in the Ohurch. [vaal oa'vur dhu dus] (still a 
common saying). 

To Vang, 8, to take : — And likewise to undertake at the Font of 
Baptism, as a Sponsor for a Ohild. — ^In the Prseter Vung (P). — ^Thus 
1. 8, * When tha vungst (and be hang'd to tha !) to Bobbin ' — ^i. e. 
When thou wert Godmother (and may hanging await thee !) to Bobin. 
[vang] (very common), to hold, to seize. Of. fang. I have never heard 
of vungioT the past tense, and believe it never existed ; if it did, it is 
now quite forgotten. It no longer signifies to become sponsor. The 
present term for that duty is to stand for [tu stan vaur]. The verb ia 
conjugated vang, vang{d before a vowel), U'Vang{d before a vowel). 
Compare Germ, fangen. See note, 1. 256. See E. D. S. Gloss. B. 14. 

Varjuice, 41 1 [vaar'jees], verjuice ; a common exclamation. 

Vath, 400, 475, 553, 610, 624. See Fath. 

Vath and troth / 454 [faath-n traatb I], a rather stronger interjectional 
phrase than faath ! only, = * by my faith and troth/ The expression 
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is still much used, and in it alone is the word troth extant. Whether 
traath is the ori^pial pronunciation, or whether it has been adapted 
to match fcuith, is a question for students. See Fy. 

Vavihe [fau'thl fault. This proDunciation is still not uncommon^ 
hutfau't or fawiit are more usual. (Not in the text.) 

Teaking^ 42, 75, 308 (quasi Feiging, Carping ij fretful and peevish. 
(Obsolete.) The explanatory word Feiging, m all the editions, is 
obsolete also. 

Veest, 93 [vees, often vuys ; plur, vee'stez, vuystez], fist. 

Vengeance, 4, 35, 207,> 5Qd [vainjuns], still a very common name for 
the DeviL See also ' Somerset Man's Complaint,' p. 9. 

' Left to conflict nakedly with hell and vengeance.' 

Eogers (1642), * Hist, of Naaman/ p. 39. 

Verly hleive, 303 [vuur'lee blai* v], verily believe ; still a very common 
form of asseveration. Verily is always sounded as two syllables. 

Vet et, 252, 303 [viit ut], fetch it, i. e, come round, recover. This 
word is altogether different from to vit meat It is, I think (L 252), 
the p. part, of fetch. We see the word spelt vett in the * Somerset 
Mans Complaint,' p. 8, a.ndfet by Chaucer. In the * Chronicon Vilo- 
dunense' the word is used frequently in different forms, in all of which 
it has a form more like the modem dialectal Fetch is now pronounced 
faach or vaach. In stanaa 732 of the Chron. Vilo. we read fa^?ie for 
the infin. of fetch, 

* hurre soule was fate to hevene vf angels jfrc' — st. 482. 

* Bot Seynt JSde was dedeforsothe hyfore 

And hurre soule fatte to hevene hlysse,* — st. 649. 

* For hleynde men hadden \>ere hurr* sey^t 

And crokette and maymotte fatten \>ere hurre hele : 

MirOfCules weron do \>ei^ \>U8 day and ny^t 

And sekemen come \>edur mony andffele* — st. 586. 

'A hasyn vf waf \>oforthe was fatte.' — st. 704. 

Hwey pastes . . . fetten >>e shryne,* — st. 1174. 

In Piers Plowman, about the same date as the above, we read : 

* And of'Sente hire a-swi\>e ' Seriauns hire to fette.' — ^Pass. ITT. 96. 

* Freres withfeir speches ' fetten him \>ennes,^ — ^Pass. II. 205. 

Gower has ; 

* And \>anne he let \>e cofres fette 
Fp()7i \>e hord and dede hem setts,* 

Tale of the CofiEbrs, 1. 45. 
Chaucer has : 

* A Briton hook, vmten with Euangiles, 
Was fet, and on this hook he swor anoon,' 

Man of Lawes tale, 668. 
See note 3, p. 8. 

Viggee, 216 [vig'ee]. See Vigging, 

Vigg^g, 218 (See Potee,) vig, vig, vig ; used to express the Action of 
Dogs digging with their Feet, in order to scratch out Fleas, [vig'een] 
(this wotQd be still understood, rare). 

* The old word iajike, of which. Jidget is the diminutive.' — Skeat. 
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The Prompt. Pair, has * Fykin a-bowte, infra in Fyskifi/ *Fiakm 
a-bowte yn ydilnesse/ 

* I pray e you se howe she fysketh ahotUe,' — Palsgrave. 

*Troti6re, a raumpe, fisgig, fisking hustvi/e, raunging damadV — 
Cotgrave. 

' Make^ feir semhlaunt, & fike^ mid te heatted.* 

* Ancren Biwle/ p. 206. 

* \>et flickered so mit J»e, & fike% mid dogge uawenunge. * 

Ibid, p. 290, ed. Camtlen Soc. 

* And since I trotted from my trotter staU^ 
And figd about from neates feete neatly drest^ 

* A Quest of Enquirie,' A.D. 1598 (Nares). 

Vinnied 'or Vinnady Finnewed, Mouldy, [viin'ud] (the usual term 
in every-day use), mildewed, spotted with mould, or with any defiling 
matter. Cheese with green mould is always called vun'ud, Webster 
gives this word as * vinnewed, obsolete.' 

* Many of Ckaucer^s words are become as it were vineVd and hoarie 
with over long lying,* — ^T. Beaumont to Speght, in his Chaucer (Nares). 

' A souldier's hands must oft be died with goare, 
Lest, Starke with rest, they finew*d waxe and hoare,* 

* Mirror for Mag,' p. 417. 

* A panary of wholesome food, against fenowed traditions,* — Bible 
Translator's Preface to Headers. 

* The old moth-eaten leaden legend, and the foisty and fenowned 
festival,* — ^Dr. Favour, cited by Todd (Nares). 

In Shakspere the word is whinid in early editions, but in later ones, 
6. g, Stebbing, it is quite defiavoured and spoilt by the reading 
unsalted, 

* Ajax. Speak then, thou whinid' st leaven, speak : I will beat thee into 
handsomeness,* — * Troilus and Cressida,' Act li sc. 1. 

*Fenne has occasionally the abstract signification of mire.* In 
Vegecius, Eoy. MS. 18, A. xii., Scipio speaks * with this reprouable 
scorne ; ye ben worthy, to be blottede and spottede, foulede and defoulede 
with fenne and with drit of water (luto inquinari) and of blode, \>at in 
tyme of werre ne were not, ne wolde nat be bespreynt ne be wette with 
ennemyes blode,* — Bk. iii. c. 10, Prompt. Parv. p. 155, ed. Way. 

Vinny, 139, a Battle or Skirmish; and in th« foregoing Dialogues 
(see p. 40) a scolding Bout. — ^Possibly from Whinniard (?), a Hanger or 
crooked Sword, used as a Defence from Assaults ; and this perhaps 
derived from the Latin Vindicta (?), Revenge: For the Word Vinny 
here, cannot mean to whinny or neigh like a Horse, this being a 
signal of kind Invitation, rather than garrulous Opposition. [Obso- 
lete.] This derivation is far too speculative. Why may not this word 
also be derived from fenn = mire ; hence bespattering or befouling 
as the usual result of a tussle ? Cf. * throwing dirt.' See Vinnied, 

To Vine-dra Voaks, 201, 1. e. to finedraw Folks; to flatter or 
deceive People by fair Speeches ; — ^to cut their Throats with a Feather. 
[I believe it would have been pronounced /ai*» droa voaks.'\ To * fine- 
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dra a stoar ' (a tale) would mean to grossly exaggerate. ' Thick there 
stoar's too fint a drvUdy is not an uncommon saying. I cannot find 
any trace of the word being now used as in the text. 

Vire-tangSf 72 [vuyur-tangz]. The common tongs are still called 
most usiially the fire^tongs, Tonga alone are smith's pincers. 

To Vit Meat, to dress it, or make it fit to he eaten. (Obsolete.) 
Not in the text. Halliwell is again absurdly wrong in copying this, 
and so giving * Vit, To dress meat.' To vit is clearly to make fit, and 
is sim^Hy the transitive form of the verb, of which to vittee is the 
intransitive and frequentative. A native never could have got his 
mouth into shape to utter * to vittee meat/ but he would of course have 
said ' the mait will vittee,^ It is evident tiie last century glossarist was 
a native and practically knew the true meanings of the words, though 
he was unconscious of the grammatical connection. See W. S. Gram., 
p. 49, et aeq. 

To Vittee, 67, 262, to go well, fitly, and successfully, [viit'ee] (com- 
mon), to thrive, to get on. 

Vitty, 73, 462, 464, 653, 659, 569 (quasi fitty,) apt, decent, handsome 
and well. [vut'Se] (very common) ; also as an adverb — properly, in 
the right manner. Spelt vittee, L 73. 

VittinesSy 209 [viit'inees], dexterity, neat-handedness (very common). 

Vlagged, 74 [vlag'ud], loose, flaccid, flabby (very common). 

Vlee, 299 [vlee], to fly ; so always idee lig u buurd, * fly like a bird.' 
Always, as in the text, fly to, not fly at, . 

Voar, Voor, or Vore, 286 — Forth; — Also a Furrow, [voa'r] (very 
common still in all the senses found in the text). 

To drew voar, 286, 309, i. e. to throw forth ; to twit a Person with 
a Fault, [tu droa voa'r] (very common). See note 5, p. 44. 

Voar-and-Back, 119, reversed ; the Eight-hand Side being placed on 
the Left, or what should be forward put backward : So up and-down 
(in the Devonsh. Dialect) means up side-down, or invertea. [voa*r-n 
baak] (very common) ; hadk-n-voa'r is more usual. Spelt vore-and- 
hack, 1. 119. I do not think this expression means fore or right hand 
hack, or hack-hand forward, as here implied — (a) because no stress is 
laid on the and, which is clipped down to a mere sound of n in both 
the forms I have given; and (6) because the same idiomatic form is 
used to express the other positions of reversal, e. g. in-and-out [een- 
un-aewt] is invariable for inside-out, and up-a7id-down [aup-m-daewn] 
for upaide-down. If hand were intended it would have stress — the 
right aide is always called right-hand side [rai*t-an*-zuyd], or left- 
hand side [laft-an*-zuyd] for left aide. 

Prof. Skeat suggests that the and in up-and-down, &c. , is on / i. e. 
up-on-down = up- (side) on-down (side). This is very probable. 

Yokes, 202 [voaks], folks, people. Also spelt voaken, 11. 197, 385, 525, 
but this latter form is quite obsolete. According to context, the word 
may mean people in general or the work-people. Usually voak, as in U. 
291, 883, would mean people in general, while the plural, as in 1. 297, 
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means work-people. It is most common to distinguish men and 
women, as mai'n voaksy wuom'een voaka. See note 9, p. 47. Spelt 
voaks, 1. 202. 

Vore^ 286 [voaT], for (emphatic). 

Vore, 229 [voa-r], until. See notes, IL 108, 229. 

Vore-Days or Voar-Days, 122, late, or forward in the Day ; the Day 
being far adyanced. [voaT daiz]. Be voor days in the text. The ex- 
pression vore-days is rare, while vore-dayy or avore-day is very common. 
The latter undoubtedly means * before daylight.* Halliwell, as usual, 
throws no light, but smiply copies this glossary. Bosworth certainly 
gives A.S. /or* dceges, at the close of day ; but I can find no passage 
m later Eng. to confirm the definition of vore days given above. See 
Be voor days. 

Vore-reert, 50, 120, forth-right, or right forward. — headlong, without 
Circumspection, [voa'r ree'urt] (rare, obsolescent) ; jvoa'r ruyt], the 
present form (very common). Spelt vore-reet, L 50. This word has at 
present a stronger force in the dialect than it seems to have possessed 
formerly, if we are to accept the definitions of dictionary makers. 
Bosworth gives 'forH riht, right forward, direct, plain;' and much 
the same sense is given to the word by Beaumont and Fletcher and 
by Massinger, according to Webster. The vernacular meaning is 
truly given in the glossary, the idea being headstrong, unreasomng, 
henco rudely blustering. The following quotations seem to imply 
something approaching the force of the dialect : 

* Though he foreright 
Both by their Jiousea and their persons pasi^d,* 

Chapman, * Odyssey,* xvii. 

' Fil. Hey hoy ! how sits the wind 9 
Gios. Fore-right, and a brisk gale,* 

* The Slighted Maid,* p. 3 (Nares). 

Vorewey, 170, 354,556,558 [voa'rwai, voarwai*], immediately, straight 
away. This word (still very common) does not imply quite so instant- 
aneous an action as wi* tha zarne. See note 2, p. 44. In some cases 
this word would have just the meaning of literary fore-right, 

Vorked, forked. 48, * so vur's tha art a vorked ' L e. so far as thou 
art forked : and 1. 135, * drade tha out by the vorked Eend * i. e. drew 
thee out by the forked End ; which Phrases want no other Explana- 
tion, the Fork therein meant being well known : And perhaps it may 
not be deem'd beside our Purpose to add, that the same Word is us'd 
for the Twist or Twissel of Maiden Trees, [vaur'kud]. See W. S. 
Gram., p. 81. (Common.) 

Vort or Voart, 334, fought. — 'Es thort you coudent a vort zo' 
i. e. I thought you could not have fought so. [vau'rt] (common). 
Most words in ought have an r in them. See Thort y Nort, 

Vor why ? 208 [vur waa*y], on which account, because, wherefore 
(common phrase as here used). 

' Al y vuel of Dina \>* ich spec ofer, ne com nout 
foriui \>' te wummen lokede cangliche o weopmen,* 

* Ancren Eiwle,* ed. Camden Soc., p. 56. 
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' And 8wa wcdd God at it suld be; 

For-whi he eayd )m« till Noe,* 

Non permanebit, &o, 
Bicliard of Hampole, * Prioke of Conscienoe^' L 732. 

* For sythen mane lyf bycom ehortere, 
For-whi \>€ compledion of ilk man 

Woe eythen fehler pan it woe \>an,' — ^Ibid, 1. 744. 

Vramp-sliapen, 120, distorted, [vraamp sheenipm] (obsolete). In 
the text this word is shaken — ^this is clearly an error or misprint. 
Possibly the same as frampold, 

Vreach, 282, Eeadily, carefully, diligently and earnestly, [vrai'ch], 
actively, with spirit (common). The idea is the same in * the free 
horse,' t. e. ener^tic, with all the might. I believe this is the old 
word turechCf which would be naturally pronounced vreache, like vrite, 

vreetle, &o, 

•...4 

* That may he heled with no leche^ 

80 violent thei are and full of wreche.' 

MS. Addit. 11,305, f. 97. 

* And couere me atte that dredful day. 
Til that thy wreche he y-paaeed away.* 

Ibid, f. 75 (HaUiwell). 

* Ne do\>u nout him scheome, so \>et tu uorhowie 
Wreche of hie dome T; nime to )>in owune dome.* 

^cren Biwle, p. 286, ed. Cam. Soc. 

Vnlch, 67, 354. See Fulch. 

Vullstated, See Full-stated, 

A Vump, 86, a Thump, [vuump] (rare). 

To Vninp, to thump, or give one Blows with the Fist ; — also to vamp 
or botch up old Clothes. (Obsolete.) 

Vung, 8, 256. See Vang, Halliwell gives * Vung, received. Devon^^ 
but no such word is known, or ever has been, in the dialect.j 

Vnstin Fume, 521, a mighty Fume, a swelling boisterous Eage. 
( Vvstin obsolete, fume not dialect.) 

Vustled up, 107, wrapped up ; a Lat. Fascia (1). [vuus'ld aup] (very 
common). This means more than wrapped up — ^it is huetlea up or 
bundled up, like a very loose, untidy package. B and v are constantly 
interchanged, as in ruwle (rubble), curhe (curve). 

Vuzzy-park, 114 [vuuz'ee paark], the name of a field still Very 
common on many lull farms. It implies a pasture field liable to be 
overrun with furze or gorse. See note 8, p. 37. 

w 

Waisteoatf 155 [wae'us-koa'ut]. This was not always a man's 'gar- 
ment. The short jackets still worn by peasant women, just reaching 
below the waist, are still called waistcoats, Beaumont and Fletcher 
speak of a fine lady wanting 
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* A ten pound waistcoat, or a nag to htmt on,* 

* Woman's Prize,' Act i. so. 4. 

The word is used for the name of a woman's garment by them in 
several plays, also by Massinger (' City Madam ') and in ' Poor Eobin/ 

Wambling, 53, a Rumbling or Commotion in the Guts ; — also waving 
tumbling or lolling a Thing backward and forward, or from Side to 
Side, fwaum'leenj (very common), unstead^^, going from side to 
side. A wheel running much * out of truth ' is said to waum'l, A 
stock for centre-bits is a waum'l «tauk» 

The Prompt. Parv. has *Wamelynge, of )>e stomake, idem quod 
i walmynge. Naueia* 

* AUecter, to wamble as a queasie stomacke dothe.' — Ootgrave, 

In Trevisa's version of * Barth. de Propriet.' it is said of mint : * It 
abateth with vynegree parhrakinge (q. v.), and casting ^ that comethe of 
fehelnesse of the vertue retentyf; it taketh away ahho7nina>cion of wam- 
blyng and abatethe the yexeing** 

To wamble in this sense is still very common, but in the text, L 53, 
the meaning is ramhling, like a drunken man. 

Wangary or Wangery, 74, soft and liabby. fwang'uree] (very 
common). This is the regular word used by butchers to express the 
condition of meat which will not get solid — a very common fault in 
warm weather, or if the animal was out of condition when slaugh- 
tered. I heard a very respectable cook say (1879) of some meat^ 

* 'Twon't never take salt when 'tis so wangeryj This word is the same 
as to wangy to shake about, to be unsteady, to wag. 

Wapper-eyed, 59, Goggle-eyed, having full rolling Eyes ; or looking 
like one scared ; — or squinting like a Person overtaken with Liquor. 
— Possibly from wapian. Sax. fluctuare, stupere. [waapnir uyd] 
(very common). 

'Chell Warndy, 270, 281, 332, 527, Fll warrant you. [wau-rnt-ee] 
(very common). It is to be carefully noted that, as explained in 
note, 1. 332, the y in warndy represents ye, and the word is correctly 
defined by the glossarist. Halliwell is utterly wrong in giving 

* warndy, to warrant.* The word should be read as warrant-ye or 
wamt-ee. To warrant (v. tr.) is warn, as * I'll warn thick 'orse sound.' 
Before a vowel or vowel sound the t is heard, as in * I'll warnt-y,* the 
usual form of asseveration ; t. c. warrant you. 

Washamouth, 138, One that blabs out every Thing at random, or 
whatever happens to be uppermost, [waursh-umaewf] (common). 

Wee WOW or a-wee-wow, 275 (see note) — ^Waving this Way and that 
"Way ; prave, perverse, [wee wuw] (very common), unsteady, out of 
trutii, as of a wheel very loose on its axles, and so running in zig-zags. 

Well ajiney 81, 269, very well. See note, 1. 81. 

Well to pass, In a thriving Way, possess'd of a good Estate, or 
having a competent Fortune, [wuul tu paas] (rare). 

Went agen. See note 1, p. 90. Appeared after death. 
Wetherlyy 220. See p. 69 (obsolete). 
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Weyy 10, 32, 68, 72 [wai], with, 

A Wliappet, 517, a Blow with the Hollow of the Hand [wiMtpnit] 
(very common). The word is now whop [waup-j. 

Wkare^ 13 [hwaenir, emjpbaJtic; wanr, unemph.\ whether (still the 
oomnfeoii rorm). 

* Why her^s all fire, wit, where Tie will or no,^ 

' Match at Midnight/ tH 386. 

* Lady Frampul. / know not wher / am or no; or apeak. 
Or whether thou dost hear me.* 

Ben Jonson, * New Inn,' Act y. sc. 1. 

* Oood sir, say wher' you'll answer me or not* 

* Comedy of Errors,' Act iv. sc. 1. 

* No matter now, wher thou be false or no, 
Ooswin ; whether thou love another better. 
Or me alone ; or wher thou keep thy vow* 

Beaumont and Fletcher, * Beggar's Bush,' Act y. sc. 1. 

Wharewey, 235, Wherewith, or Wherewithal [wae-ur-wai*] (very 
common). 

Whaljjecomb, 440, or Whatchecam, what d'ye call him) [hauch- 
ikum] (very common). 

Whatnozed, for hot nosed, (formerly spelt hoate-nosed,) red-nosed, 
as if heated by drinking too freely, [waut-noa'iizud] (common). 

A Wherret or Whirret, 100, 618, a Clap or Cuflf given on the Face, 
according to Minshew ; but in Dev. it rather means a Box o' the Ear. 
[wurut] (very common). 

* Troth, now Tm invisible, lUl hit him a sound wherret on the ear, 
when he comes out of the garden,* — * Puritan,* Act iv. sc. 2. 

* How meekly 
This other fellow here received his whirrit.* 

Beaumont and Fletcher, * Nice Valour,' Act iv. sc. 3. 

Whileer, 88, 140, 152, 276, i. e. a while e're or a while before; a 
little while since, [wuylae'iir] (obsolescent). Spelt whilere, L 152 ; 
ere-while. 

* Caliban. Let us be jocund; will you troll the catch 
Tou taught me but whilere.' 

Shakspere, * Tempest,' Act iii. sc. 2. 

* That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleare, 
A man of hill, that calls himself despaire, 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' Bk. 1, ix. 28. 

* Doe you not know this seely timorous deere. 
As usual to his kinde, hunted whileare.' 

Browne, * British Pastimes,' i. 3, p. 69. 

Whitstone, a Whetstone ; a Liar's Property. See Notes on P. 78 & 
79. [The term whetstone for a liar, or for the piize for lying, seems to 
be very old, and, according to Nares, was a standing jest among our 
ancestors as a satirical premium to him who told the greatest lie. 
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Bay ^nts first ' He deserves a whetstone/ among proyerbial phrases 
denoting liars. 

' And what shall he gain thai gets the vidorie in lying 9 
He shcUl have a silver whetstone for his labour,* 

Lupton, • Too Good to be True,' p. 80, A.D. 1580. 

Other instances are given in * Popular Anti<^uities/ L p. 429. Men- 
dax, the liar, in an old Morality (Bulleyn's), cited in Waldron's * Sad 
Shepherd/ pp. 162, 220, says his arms are 

' Three whetstones in gtUes, vnth no difference,* 

' WeU might Mariano heare avmy the hell, 
Or else a whetstone challenge as his dew. 
That on the sodaine such a tale could tell, 
And not a word of all his tale was true,* 

Harrington, * Trans, of Ariosto,' xviii. 36. 

* Crites. Cos ! how happily hath fortune furnished him 
With a whetstone.' 

Ben Jonson, * Cynthia's Bevels,' Act i. sc. 1. 

Hence the force of Bacon's sarcasm to Digby, who was nnable to 
describe the philosopher's stone which he professed to have seen, 
• Perhaps it was a whetstone.' 

* It is a custom in the North when a man tells the greatest lie in 
the company to reward him with a whetstone ; which is called lying 
for the whetstone,^ — Bud worth, * Fortnight's Bamble to the Lakp« * 
ch. 6, A.D. 1792. 

* Biurnals writ for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation. 
And by their public vise to bring down 
The rate of whetstones in the kingdom* 

Butler, * Hudibras/ pt. ii 1. 57. 

To whiflter, 297, 624, to whisper.— ' Zart ! Whistery' P. 108, i. e. 
Soft ! let us whisper. [wCis'tur] (common). 

A Whisterpoop, 93, 353, 518, a Sort of whistling, or rather whispering 
Pop, — a Blow on the Ear ; ironically meant to express a sudden and 
unwelcome Whisper, [wus'tur p^op] (very common), an unexpected 
blow, a sudden blow. 

Wiittle, 108, 204, 278 [^viit'l], a flannel petticoat. It is now the 
name in common use for the long flannel petticoat, made to open 
down the front, which is worn by babies until they are * shortened,' 
or, as is said in W. S., 'tucked up.* 

A Whitwitch, 440, a white Witch, a Conjuror ; — ^A good Witch, 
that does no Mischief unless it be in picking the Pockets of those who 
are no Conjurors, by pretending to discover the Bogueries of others. 

[weetwuchj (very common). There are many still thriving, and in 
arge practice. 

Whorting, — * out a Whorting,' 1. 91 — i e. out in the Woods, &c. to 
search for and gather Whorts or Whortle-berries. [huur*teen]. The 
w in this word is quite gone — I doubt if it ever was sounded. Prof. 
Skeat says the w is not sounded in Surrey. Cf. Hurtmoor, near 
Godalming. 
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Whot, 275, hot Halliwell sa3rs what is still in use. Cf. Whatnozed. 

The Why for Ay,236y a sufficient Compensation, or valuable Exchange 
of One-thing for another. — ^As in P. 60, * Thou wouldst kiss the A — 
of G. H. to Wen ' (i e. to have him) ; but thou hast not the Why for 
Ay, i e. not a sufficient Fortune to answer his. [waay vur aa*y] 
(very common). 

Wimbing, Winnowing Com. [wiim'een]. To winnow is always to 
wum or wuom; there is no & so and. Hence wim^eheetf the large sheet 
used in winnowing, 

Wa the same. See note 2, p. 44. 

Witherly, 220, Wilful, contrary,— a Witherly Chat : Item, wilfully ; 
with main Force and Violence. (Obsolete.) Spelt wetherly in the text. 

Wone tethei*, 312 [wan taedh'ur], one another (always so). 

WotheVy 307, either (still used in Devon). 

WotherinQy otherwise, else (rare in Devon). 

Wotherwapf 275, otherwise (rare in Devon). 

Woundy, 351 [wuwndee], wildly, excessively (obsolete). This is one 
of those expletive adverbs, without much meaning, which have their 
day and are forgotten. Awful or awfully would just now be the 
coUoquial equivalent. Woundyf however, seems to have lasted at 
least 200 years, from. Jonson*s time. See note 16, p. 81. 

Wraxled, 217 [vraak-slud], wrestled. It should be noted that to wrestle 
beingan intransitive verb, the past inflection is pronounced fully ud 
(see W. S. Gram., p. 50); also that words spelt wr are most com- 
monly pronounced vr, as vritey vrong, vright, Nathan Hogg spells 
these words with v, 

Wraxling, Wrestling, [vraks'leen, vraa'sleen, vrau'sleen]. See 
Wraxled. 

WvM^ 11 [wuut], wilt (emphatic). 



Yellow Beels, 406, or Yellow Boys, Guineas. (Obsolete.) Probably 
Yellow Bills, as we might now say Yellow Vies for sover^i^s. At the 
date at which these dialogues were first written the comage would 
mostly bear the image of William III. Beels meant also hills or notes. 
In those days there were guinea notes. A five-pound note is to-day 
a five-pound bill. Bill is still pronounced bee'Ul, 

To Yappee, when spoken of a Dog, signifies to yelp. — See Yeppy. 

Jyap'^e] (very common). A spaniel or terrier is said to ya/p'ie when 
le utters his sharp bark on disturbing his game. 

The Prompt. Pary^ has * Wappyn, or baffyn as howndys (or snokyn) 
— ^wappon, or berkyn.' 

• Wappynge^ of howndys, whom \>ey folow here pray, or that they wolde 
harme to,* 

Forby gives * Wappet, a yelping cxir Tand yap* 
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Dr. Oaius gives ' wappe * in the same sense. 

To wappee is just as common as to yappee in the dialect. Both 
words imply the shrill bark of a small dog. A hound is neyer now 
said to yappee or wappee, but to speak or give tongue, 

Teaveling, 166, 200, 223, 3U, the Evening, [yai-vleen] (obsoles- 
cent). For change of n into I, compare chinUey for chimney. 



Yeavy, 43, Wet and Moist. — a Sax. Ea, aqua (1). [yai'vSe] (very com- 
mon). This word describes the condition of condensed damp on walls 
or stone floors just after a thaw. At such times the walls are said to 
ai'vie. The y in yai'vee is obsolescent. 

TemorSy 224 [yaemnirz], embers. When a wood fire has burnt down 
there are always plenty of hot embers underneath, even though to all 
.appearance the nre is quite out. By stirring these a considerable 
heat is readily obtained — Whence the allusion in the text, ' spudlee out 
the yemors.' Nothing was known of coal fires in Thomasin's days 
around Exmoor. 

Yeoanna Locky 152, 211. See note 2, p. 42. 

To Yeppy, 261, to make a chirping Noise like Chicken or Birds ;— 
also used negatively to denote the Voice of a Person that can't be dis- 
tinctly heard : As in P. 52, * thou art so hoarse that thou canst scarce 
yepijy.* [yep'Se]. This word is precisely the same as yappee (j. v.), 
but in N. Dev. it is often pronounced closer, yep-ie, 

Yerring, 41, 310, 501, Yelling, Noisy, [yuur-een] (very common). 

Yess, 44, 89, 102, 295, Podex, in plain English mine A—* [yes] 
(the y is obsolescent). See note, L 44. 

Prompt. Parv. gives * Ars, or arce, aars. Anus, cuius, podex,* 

* If sheepe or thy la/inhe fall a wrigling with taile. 
Go by and by search it, whiles helpe may preuaile : 
That barberlie handled I dare thee assure, 
Cast dust in his arse, thou hast finisht thy cure.* 

Tusser, 'Maies husbandrie,' 51, st. 4, ed. E. D. S. 

In the dialect this word is of course in daily use as above, but it is 
also used to express the back part of anything, as ' Put thick up 'pen 
the arse o' the wagon.' 

Yewmors, Embers, hot Ashes : The same Word is also used for 
Humours. [yCleTnurz, sometimes']. See Yemors, 

Yeo, 210, an Ewe Sheep, [yoa*] (always so pronounced). 

Yheatstool, 54 [yee^iit-stfeol]. In every large old chimney-corner is to 
be found on either side a snort stool or bench, which is of course the 
warmest seat — this is probably the Jieai stool. This explanation is borne 
out in L 160. In the nrst edition this word w£ls spelt h^'at-stool. It is 
possible that the word may express what is now known as the brq,ndis, 
an iron tripod for supportmg a pot or pan over a wood fire. 

In the Prompt. Parv. this word is ' Brandelede, branlet, branlede, 
or treuet = Tripes* 
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HaDiwell gives the word as hrandrethy but gives no authority. 

* Tak grene lerdia of eschsy and lay thame over a brandethe.' 

MS. Lincoln Med. f. 283. 
Yoe, 213. See Yeo. 

Z 

Zar. See Sar, 

Zart / 624 [zaart !], a quasi oath, — (Ts hecnif (very common). Not 
to be confounded with soft, also spelt zart in the text. 

Zart-and-vair, 54 [zaart or saart-n-vae'url soft and fwr (more com- 
monly 8aart'n-vas'Ur)y i. e, soft-witted, idiotic. The whole epithet is 
quite incongruous and unmeaning as used in the text, but quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the dialect — to apply any kind of adjective 
to any object in sight, and to make the wliole into an epithet. This 
is not peculiar to any district, for recently I heard a cad in the London 
streets call out in an abusive tone to another — * You're a nice old cup 
o* tea.' 

Zoewl or Zowl, a Plough to cast up Furrows. [zoo*ul]. This word, 
though in daily use, and indeed the only common name for a plough 
throughout Devon and W. Somerset, and although it has certainly 
come down to us from Saxon times, is scarcely found in mediaeval 
authors. In the dialect plough (arare) is used as a verb only. As a 
noun, plough means team of horses. I heard a farmer (Oct. 1879) say 
of two strayed horses in a field, * Who's plough* s this here, then ? * 
The word sull appears constantly in local advertisements, and we have 
many kinds, as the old nanny-zooly two-vore-zool, combing-zoolf double- 
zooly tatie-zooly and others, all of them various kinds of ploughs, 

* Xjif eax ne Tturue, ne \>e spade ne du^ue, ne )>e suluh ne erede, hwo 
hepte ham uorte holden ? ' — * Ancren Biwle,' p. 384, ed. Gam. Soc. 

Zeck, 2, sick. 

2jed, 636 [u-zaed], a said, withstood, gainnaaid, take no/ for an 
answer. 

Zeert, 37 [zee'urt], sight. This pronunciation is now rare — ^generally 
zai't only is heard. The same api^ies to cock-leert, vore-reert, &c. 

Zenneert or Zinneert, 163, 194, Sev'night. [zaen-ait] (obsolescent). 

Spelt zennet, 1. 163. 

Zet, 37, 119, 226, 228 [ziit], set. The same sound as sit, 167. Both 
verbs are conjugated alike — ^p. tense, zawt; pp. Urzawt See W. S. 
G., p. 48. See note, 1. 228. 

Zewnteen or Zoewnteen, Seventeen. (Obsolete; present form, 
zab'mteen.) 

'Should Zem, 9, for ' I should seem,' it seems, or so the Eeport goes : 
— As in P. 24, * 'Should zem thou wert sidk,' &c. i. e. it was so reported. 
— I Sem, an old word, for I see, I perceive, [ziim]. This is the 
conmion word for consider, think, reckon. Aay zum Ul kawm tue u 
skad., ' I think it will come to a scad,' i. a there will be a shower. 

The Zess, 32, 70, 87, 240, 284, the Sheaves regularly piled and 
stowed in a Bam in like Manner as a Com rick or Mow is without 
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doon; but the Deyonshire Word Zess, always means the Pile of 
Sheaves within the Bam. [zaes, zes]. The regular term, still used as 
here defined. Thepart of the bam where the zeaa is placed is called 
t?ie pool [peoi]. KaUiwell is wrong in defining it as a compartment 
of a bam. 

Zidle moufh, 51, the Mouth awry, or more extended on One Side 
than the other, [zuydl muwdh or maewf] (very common epithet). 

Zlaty 101 [slaatl, a blow. See Slat This word is one of those cor- 
« rected in the Glossary. It is in yery conmion use. See W. S. Gram., 
p. 65. 

Zlotter, 184 [zlau'tur], a mixture for medicinal purposes, implying 
rather a semi-fiuid, such as a soft poultice, or a mixture of the brim- 
stone and treacle kind (still in use). This word and the next are not 
to be confounded with slaUer, See Oaucheries. 

Zlotteringy SSTzlaut'ureen], physicking, given to taking medicine, or 
doctoring. This quite agrees with the character ascribed by Thomasin 
to Wilmot throughout Qie dialogues (rather rare, but still in use). 

Zoo, 110, as *To let the Kee go Zoo,' i e. let the Cows go dry. 

Sz^o, zoa*] (very common). Prol Skeat says this is a real Celtic word, 
yomish, sych; Welsh, sych; Irish, «twc; Latin, iiccua. HalHwell 
gives this as assuey but without authority. 

Zowerswopped, 40, 501 (quasi Sowre sapped,) ill natured, crabbed, 
[zaawnir zaap*ud] (very common). This word implies a nature so 
thoroughly crabbed that the very sap or marrow is sour. Spelt z/ower- 
zapped and zower-zop^d in the text. 

Zwir thy Tom, 112, Quhir, or whirl round thy Spinning Wheel 
with speed; let thy Diligence be proclaimed by its Zwirring, or 
quhimng Noise, [zwuur fiu tuum] (very common). See note, L 112. 

Zwop, 324 (a Sax. Swapa, ruina,) the noise made by the sudden Fall 
of any Thing ; as * He fell down, zwop ! ' — In the Exmoor Courtship, 
P. 78, it expresses the sudden snatching of a smacking Kiss. [Spelt 
swop in the text.] 

Zwopy 98, 100, 517 [zwaup], a whack, a whop, blow with or without 
a stick or other instrument. 

The Prompt. Parv. has 'Swap, or stroke, Ictua,^ *Sweype, or 
swappe, or sbx)k, Alapa^ 
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The following piece is carefully reprinted from the original 
edition, printed at Kendal in 1785. This edition is described 
in the Bibliographical List, published by the E. D. S., at p. 104 ; 
which see. I may add that I have discovered another copy of the 
work amongst the books given by Dr. Whewell to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; this is not quite the same edition, being 
a reprint of the former one, as appears from internal evidence. The 
date has been cut off in the binding, but it was printed in London. 
For the purpose of the present reprint, I applied to the authorities at 
King's College, London, and was much gratified by their kindness in 
lending me their copy. Whilst carefully following this copy through- 
out, I have also collated the proof-sheets with the copy in the Trinity 
library, and have noted all the variations of any interest. 
• The author of the present curious tract was the Eev. "Wm. 
Button, Eector of Beetham in "Westmoreland from Sept. 1762 ^ till 
his death in August, 1811, and the head of a very ancient family 
seated at Overthwaite in that parish ; see Bum and Kicolson's Hist, 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, i. 219. The present vicar is our 
author's namesake and grandson. The word Worfatf as we learn 
from the Prologue, is a corruption of Overthwaite. 

Unlike many specimens of (so-called) provincial talk, this piece 
does not appear to have been written to sell ; so that the author was 
not endeavouring, as is often the case, to put together a quantity of 
trash (often very incorrect as specimens of dialect) in order to raise 
a laugh and catch a penny. The difference in tone from the ordinary 



* The author himself, writing at ' Yuletide, 1784,' says he has 'tented his 

flock' for *aboon twenty-four years' ; see 1. 20. The explanation is, that he 

was aheady curate of Beetham in 1760. 

N 2 
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ran of sucli piodactions is most striking. It breathes the language 
of genuine Christian love, and shews that the author was a man of 
kindly feeling and excellent sense. It is rightly styled 'A Plain 
Address,'^ and is well calculated to promote that kindly feeling 
amongst neighbours which the author had so much at heart. It 
will commend itself, to the reader who possesses a kindred spirit, as 
* a gem of purest ray serene.' 

Strictly speaking, the language is not dialectic but literary 
English ; yet it contains so large a number of dialectal words as to 
make it well worthy of being reprinted for the Society. 

The peculiarities of the original have been preserved. One of 
these, for example, is the use of a note of interrogation in place of 
one of admiration. 

The notes at the bottom of the text (except that to L 60) are the 
author^s own. The short glossary which immediately follows the text 
is also the author^s. The Appendix, containing various readings, a 
few notes, and a rather fuller glossary, is added by mysell 

"Walter W. Skeat. 



^ On a fly-leaf at the beginning is printed a second title, containing only the 
words — 

A PLAIN ADDBESS, 

WBITTEN IN THE 
PBOTINOIAL DIALEOT, 

OF THE 
BABONT OF KENDAL. 

Beneath this is written, in the King's College copy, " fifty only printed," in the 
author's own handwriting. On the back of this leaf he has also written — 
'' Master Henry Wilson— For the sake of your Father, Wm. de Worfat sends 
you this small Present. When you are grown a Man, judge of Me with 
Candour, & smile upon my Wark ? It has its faults, but I say with Montes- 
quieu ; 'the ill grounded objections of many spring from their own heads, not 
from what I have written* Wm. de Worfat, Sept 12th, 1786." 
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THE 



PROLOGUE 

BY WILLIAM DB WORFAT,* CLERK ; 

Shewing his awn estate^ and then addressed to sic north-country 
folkSy as may be flown into the autlands, or sped thro* these realms in 
divers occupations^ and wha in length of time^ and with good leeving^ 
may hev amaast forgitten their mother tongue.i 

GOD be with ye ! I regard with the tenderest affection every 
mother's barn o' ye, f ra the heeghest to the lawest ; I equally 
respect the gentleman that treads in black snod pumps, and the clown 
that rattles oor the paavement in cakered cloggs ; because each hes a 
race to run, a saaul to save, and may he pi'osper I The person that 5 
addresses himself to ye, is placed by providence amang woods and 
scarrs, oorun with brocks and foumarts, otters and weezels. Te 
waat it is the height of aur fun to beat the bushes and hunt thro' the 
scrogs; what can excel the chaace of a wild cat) or naaked in 
summer to splash in the Ea, and dive like a porpoise) different 10 
spots J have their different pleasures, eigh and difficulties tea. We 
laugh at a wedding, and cry at a herring ; a christning brings a feast ; 

* ■■ ' ■ ' 

• Alias Orfatf alias Overth/waUe, 

t Several words which occur in these pages mark the different sources from 
which the English language is derived, at the same time they shew the muta- 
bility to which it is subject, confirming the observation of Horace. 

Mtdta renascentur quce jam cecidere ; cadentqtie 
Quoe mmc sunt in honore vocabula; si volet usus 
Quern penes arhitrium esty <&jv>Sy <& norma loquendd, 

X Spot, upon the spot, in the plural sSiao places. 
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on the sabbath we say aur prayers, and the rest of the week ya day 
marrows another. What I mean to give ye, gentlemen, mun be 

15 delivered in hamely manner, in clauted terms, net that my reading, 
sic as it is, was gitten in a summer's heat, as said auld Ascham, nor 
I trust will be weshed away with a Christmas snaw, for my books 
hev been conn'd early and late ; but inkhom words, to be honest, we 
knaw lile abaut ; in this hamlet, they wad net edify. Tia the pride 

20 of my heart to tell ye, that for aboon twenty four years I hev duly 
tented the flock of my allotment, naa prawling wolf, naa cunning 
fox iver escap'd my eye, naa sad dog iver glanc'd on the virgin of 
the dale without my giving an alarm. Pleased with rural simplicity, 
aaiming to hev a good conscience, I am meeterly content. My 

25 humble situation indeed may check ivery sprauting thought, but 
then my duty to my parishioners is mare strangly enforced, " and 
my attention kept in by necessity, is mare sharpened towards con- 
cems which end net with my life."* Every place hes its advantage 
and its disadvantage ; heigh leeving and extravagance heve net fund 

30 their way yet into Amside, and Wor/at is a deserted village ; what 
then, naa hard fac'd bumbalif comes within my fald-yeat, fidling and 
revelry disturb net my hause, except when the waits gang their 
raund : Then to be sure the Yule clog blazes on the hearth, then the 
lads of my family thump the flure to the tune of Aid Roger, The 

35 barns of the nebber-raw merrily carrol the story of the Cherry Treejf 
with other godly Ballads ; X and lasses fidge their parts ; naw Jump- 
ing Joan,^ naw Queen of Hearts. Fine times but seldom seen ; o 

38 the rest of the year, they mend and dam, knit and spin, bank and 



* This is the sentiment of a minister of one of the islands of the Jff^/rides. 

t One of our carrols has a story of Joseph and Mary's going into a garden, 
when the virgin desired Joseph to pluck her a cherry, telling him she was with 
child. This is very ridiculous, yet in all ages people have entertained themselves 
with rude conceits on this subject. In a chamber of Shelbrea priory, Sussex^ 
there is now remaining some paintings*of animals bearing testimony to the birth 
of Christ. From the beak of a cock in the act of crowing, is a label with these 
words, Christtts natus est, next a duck from whose beak issues another, quando 
quando, from a raven in hoc nocte, a cow has tibi ubi, and a lamb seems to 
bleat out Bethlam. Such is the production of monkish leisure. 

t In an old translation the song of Solomon is called the ballad of ballads. 

^ Names of old country dances. 
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bleech ; tbey hey mucking and threshing, ploughing, peating, maw- 
ing, haying, sheanng» Haw lile knaws ya part of the ward kaw 40 
tother leeves.^ 

Ye good christians, that like swallows and cuckoos, love to 
change to mare sunny hawghs, and naw feed on richer pickings, 
turn yer thoughts for a minute to the shaws, the crofts and intacks 
of the north, to the strea theck'd cottages which gave ye hirth 1 45 
think of them, then strike your hreasts, and thank your God, thank 
him twice, nay thrice, for weel I wat ye ken the poverty of aur 
dales ; sic saunds as these ye sauked in upon yer mother's laps, ye 
lisp'd and prattled on yer father's knee : But hah ! wha is this that 
fancy marks, shooting dawn the hraw of Sfavely, and laaking on the 50 
hanks of Windermere /the water nymphs popple up thro' the surface 
of the deep, and hail his future fortune. 

Most learned ami venerable prelate, 

Excuse my provincial dialect ? I only annex such words to my 
ideas as we and our fathers have used for ages past When I reflect 55 
on the numher of men^ which the north country produced, some of 
whom^ even assisted in translating the bihle and in composing our 
liturgy, I am not ashamed of it ; I know them by their lingua, I 58 



^ About fifty years ago, my worthy predecessor, not indeed a siunt, but 
worth a hundred saints of the middle ages, with twenty marks per year, brought 
up a large family decently, and gave to two of his sons ^a college education. 
About that time a living in Cumberland was no better ; the vicar had 5^. per 
year, a goose grass, a whitle gate, and a harden sark. 

These revenues however are greater than that of Micah' Levite, see Jvdgea 
xvii, who had ten shekels of silver a suit of apparel, and Ms victuals. 

' Amongst these the northern apostle Barnard Gilpin, stands first in the 
list, then follow a nwmber of eminent persons. Airy, Smith, Crakenthrop, 
Chambers, Barvjick, the bishops Carleton, Pearson, Fleming, Barlow, Gibson, 
next Mills, Seed, Shaw, Fothergill, Lancelot Addison, Peter CoUinson, <&c. 

Roger Askam, speaking of Dr. Medcalf, master of St John^s college, 
Cambridge, about 1533, says he found that college spending two hundred 
marks per year income, he left it spending a thousand marks and more. Speak- 
ing of the donors, he says all these givers were almost northern men. Some 
men thought that Dr. Medcalf vfdA partial to northern men, but sure I am that 
northern men were partial in doing good, and giving more lands to the further- 
ance of learning than any other country men in those days did. 

8 Bydley the martyr, bom in Northumberland, Aglionby and Grindal of 
Cumberland, Sands of Hawkshead, 
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traoe tbem to baye gone out from us. They did not conceal theii 

60 areu, they cou'd not their foces.^ But see ! another form peers 
forward, he holds the gospel in his right hand, a crucible in his left 
Once the play-fellow of my childhood, excuse my language 1 thro* 
Woodland we communicate all our ideas in cast off terms, yet terms 
which monarchs formerly deign'd to use, and which were yours and 

65 mine, when we rambled together o'er the head of Heversham, or 
angled in the brook of Beetha. Eeverend champions of our holy 
&ith, defend it from every public, every insidious enemy % Do ye 
inform the great and affluent ) proselyte them from the vanities of 
the world to the knowledge and love of the saviour % but permit me, 

70 whilst I grovel amongst these knots and barrows, to instruct my 
people by every honest mean, which may ailighten vulgar com- 
prehension. 'Tis my wish by slow degrees to reduce the savage 
tempers of the Saxon lineage^ to ealm their passions^ and humanise 

74 their hearts. 

Yule Tide, 1784. 

W. DB WORFAT. 



1 Sic; for /a«w.— W. W. S. 
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THE 

PLAIN ADDRESS. 



HAW stiangely the mind of man flackers and flounces ) It skims 75 
oor earthy air, fire and water ; is niwer at rest, ner niwer will 
be whilst the VHird dandeth. I Cor. viii. 13. Sometimes it is butter- 
flee mad ; sometimes teers itsel with measuring the tail of a fiery 
eomet. There's naa sort of parlish feats it will net attempt. Two 
hundred yeass sen somebody thought of harnessing a flock of wild go 
geese for a trip to the moon. They niwer cou'd du it. A good 
bishop was cock-sure that in fifty summers, it wad be as common to 
CO for my wings, as It is naw for my boots : We quite beat these aid 
dons at invention ; aur fathers knew some at, we knaw mickle maar. 
Tother day I was informed, that an unshot codfish hes maar raans in g5 
its belly than thare be people on the face of the earth, and that a 
mite er a maggot will run as fast as a race-horse. These discoveries, 
my good brethren, er ta fine for my addle paate; I wiU neither 
venture my neck, ner strain my wits. What is it to us, shoud thare 
really be four millions of taad-poles in a single drop of vinegar ? god 90 
hes wisely hidden them fca aur sect. I grant it, that ya drop o 
alligar may be an ocean to sic tiny inhabitan[t]s, but when yan comes 
a shoar, 'twill be time enough to study his shap. We believe in god, 
let Its magnifie his works, which men er sure they behold. His works, 
varily, er net stinted; see them in the lile tomtit) the chitterwren? 95 
leak at them in the great eagle, the ostrich, the condor l^ ye heve 

^ A large American bird in the woods of Potomackf fierce and formidable, 
with a body as large as a sheep, and its wings measure 12 feet from tip to tip. 
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97 heard of elephants, and whales ; what huge lumps of bane and girsle, 
of fat and blubber I deary me ! let net these creatures surprise ye) 
should a kraken^ welter up the sands, and fill the gap between 

100 Amside-pointf and Meefhop-cragg, ye mud weel be astonished. But, 
what am I talking abaut % such marvelous things indeed shew the 
yastness of creation, and they tickle the ear of curiosity; they 
dunnet edify mitch. It is a blessed truth that the mind cannot 
continue lang in a bree,* when teered with ballooning, it therefore 

105 descends to maar useful subjects. Star-gazing is a pleasure, but to 
leak to yans feet is maar necessary. Tullyy a sensible fellow, said 
that we come into the ward to stare abaut us, to admire this and 
that and tother ; a seet of folks think soa still, yet God seems to 
design us for better business. We er called by faith in Christ Jesus 

1 10 to good works, and a promise of ETERNAL LIFE is made to us, if we 
du aur best humble endeavours. >Aur God is good, is merciful thro' 
generations, and ta assist us, hes laid dawn two great commands. 
Ye knaw 'em bath, my dear brethren, and he that loves Gfod with all 
his heart with aU his soul, with all his mind, will sartenly love his 

115 brother also. If we gang wrang here, we er lost for iwer. 

THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. 
Math, xiz, 19. 

I write this in capital letters, and wish it to be engraven on aur 

hearts. It is a teata conny verse indeed, yet things mun widely 

1 20 alter before it be duly obsarved. At present there er in iwery neak 

ta manny mischief-makers, busy-bodies. . What ! love my neighbour^ 



' The kraken is an enormous sea animal of a crablike form, found near the 
coast of Norway, Its back only has appeared to be of a mile, or a mile and a 
half surface, with several points or horns growing out of it, as high as the masts 
of a middle sized vessel. Mr Chithrie says, he would not mention this animal 
could there be the least doubt of its existence. There is no fixing the limit of 
bulk encreasing by longevity : perhaps no man has yet seen the greatest whale 
in being. Serpents encrease their size the longer they live. The one which 
stopped the Roman army in Africa, was 120 feet long. 'Tis very credible, for 
there are now serpents in that countiy as large ; some have been seen to swallow 
an ox or bufialo whole, others will ts^e the water and roll o'er the deck of a ship 
lying at anchor. 

' Strong agitation. 

3 The wretch I am speaking of, never thinks he has grist enough at his mill. 
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as mysell ! will a griping coyetoos bunz believe this to be gospel) 122 
nay, nay, says he, Tabbing his elbow^ emess its enough naw a days 
to pay ivveiy man [h]is awn. Charity begins at haame. True my 
friend, but let me raund it in thy ears, charity shoud reach to the 125 
Hottentots ; thy guts heve niwer yearned with compassion, nor hes 
tau followed on, as Hosea says, to love thy fellow creatures. A 
covetous man trapes to th' kirk-garth on a sunday morning, he meets 
them that he wants to see, and it saves another journey ; then he 
mappen enters the Lord's hause, dofEls his hat, claps it before his 130 
face, and squats dawn in a form. I wish that mammon is net next 
his heart, I wish that christians wad, during the sarvice, be serious 
and devout, net come to kirk with a moon belief,^ with unsettled 
thoughts, but to pray and praise God as they ought. The jews hed a 
rule to run to the synagogue, but to walk slowly back ; I wish that 135 
when folks git haame, they wad turn oor their bibles.^ Bibles and testa- 
ments were formerly seen on the sconce or lang-settle end ; they may 
naw be of tener met with on a seaty shelf cover'd with dust, or mause- 
itten ; wad there was a leaf tum'd dawn, whare a f eal ex'd Wka is 
my neighbour !. But again, I heve net done with kirk business, 1 140 
mean the spiritual business which shoud thare employ weel disposed 
christians. Hes naane of ye seen a young thing, giggling and laugh- 
ing at a firley farley ) she quite f orgat what the clark was saying. 
Lord have mercy upon us I dizend f ra head to foot, she coud think 
of nought but her bran new bonnet. Her sawcy een were ticing 145 
fools, whilst the parson was converting sinners. Can ye think that 
her virginity was "donji'd with the helmet of faitL"* It is bad 
nebbourhood,^ when a body is not suffered to say his prayers 148 

' Archbishop LaudPs expression. 

> Let me beg of parents to make their children and servants read the 
scriptures at home. '^ The scriptures are the two paps of the church from which 
we suck the sincere milk of the word, and one pap is not more like another than 
these two for substance." Levgh^s CriU Sacra* 

• A line in Fairfax % Tasso, 

^ ** He that dwelleth in a city where there is a synagogue and prayeth not 
there with the congregation, this is he that is called a bad neighbour," Babbi 
Maim, On which words Mr. Thomdike observes, " well may he be called a bad 
ndghbour, who will not lend his neighbour's prayers the strength of lus own." 
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quietly.^ Yan ell be winking and prating, another glopping and 

.50 makVing remarks, a third nodding his head in an easy slome. 
Waa betide theel and yet let me net wish ought ate bad! 
haw fast hes aid niok' sic folk in his clutches? Good friends, 
these er sad duings, efedingSb My saal is vexed within me. 
*Hoa fellow thaie I sweetly sleepest ta naw, when the devil 

155 rocks thy cradle. Pardon my zeal, mappen it may rise heegh 
in a good cause. In some churches the sidesmen gang abaut 
with staayes, and give iyyery sleeper^ a good nope. Is this reet 
or wrang? our Lord, when he fand his disciples fast and saund 
asleep, only just chided them, Whai ! cannot ye watch one hour $ 

160 Let us bear with yan another^s infirmities, let us persuade net^ 
driye men into Christ's faald 1 Oh ! may that heat[h]en monster, 
persecution, that curst dodt cow^ never maar plague this country f 
they say she yance hed horns and put furiously, God be praised 
her bulls heal and bellow naa langer. Good father of mercies ! that^ 

165 folks can co themsells christians efter frying and roasting, and bray- 

* 

ing to mummy ought of their awn likeness ; and apreia for what % 
for difference of opinion, or for net allowing that a thing can be in 



^ I love to hear myself say. The Lord he with you, and my neighbours 
answer, And wUh thy epirit, 

> From Nikur an idol worshipp'd by the nortkem nations. 

* Mr. Farmer, vicar of Hevereham, spoke thus from the pulpit, to a sleeper, 
I am told with success. Another time observing, as he took his text, some 
c(»npany talking in Lord Berkshdn^e pew, he stopp'd, they star'd. Gentlefolks, 
says he, when you have done, I'll begin. Another time the people being in a 
hurry to get their hats ready for going out, Stay, cry'd he, and take the peace 
of God with ye. One Sunday, observing some ladies laughing and talking in 
Lord Berkshire' e pew in the lesson which was taken out of proverbs, when he 
came to the following verse he looked passionately at the ladies and thus 
delivered himself as if to them solely, as a jewel in a swings snout so is a fair 
vxmum with&ut discretion, ladies ! flyer and laugh at that if you please. At 
Kendal church, hearing some officers talking aloud, he stopped. When you have 
done rn go on. 

^ Bishop Babbington says, '' if the fervent spirit of the preacher should break 
and tear his inwards in pieces, all is one, men snort and sleep, and go on in a 
damnable dulness of nund." Really, my Lord, if this would not waken them, 
I do not know what would. 

' ChdUingworth speaks of this curst cow ; he was her great enemy, and 
baited her purdy. 
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two places at yance,^ that black is white. God gave us our senses 
to feel with, to handle with, and when St. John was fiedthless, aur 
Saviour appealed to them. Zleads ! he niwer played hocus pocus,^ ^ ' ^ 
or offered to drag men like dogs with a raap.' What can be said of 
juggling, and gulling, and knocking on the headi Cruel bad 
nebbourhood I Coud Beelzebub and his comrades put on fieek and 
dwell amang us, they wad play just sic tricks. 

Turn we to maar pleasing views, to meditate on the prince of 175 
peace, the meek, the mild^ the loving Jesus. Hear him ! hear him \ 
love one ctnoiher as I have loved you ; again and again he repeats it, 
which made St» Paut observe to the Theesdlonians, as touching 
Irotherly love, ye need not that I write unto you^for ye yourselves 
are taught of God to love one another. I infer from hence that 1^^ 
Christ will love good nebbours, his father will love them, and the 
Holy Ghost will dwell in their hearts. The jews expected that 
Christ wad heve appeared a helter-skelter^ Heroe, treading on Uie 
necks of kings and emperors. Mad thoughts ! he meant naa harm 
to the persons or property of men : net to craw oor the poor creatures ^^^ 



This made Averroes resolve, guando gttidem^ chHsHani adorant qued 
ocmmedunty [sic], sit animamea cumphiloscpkis ? When Mrs Ami Askew the 
martyr was examined^ they asked her whether a mouse eatmg the host received 
God or not ? she smiled but returned no answer. Gardmer in one place says 
^ a mouse camiot devour God ; but soon after the wily prebtte thinks that 
Ohrisfs body may as well dwell m a mouse as it did in Judas." Ta what 
difficulties learned men are driven in support of falsehood ! Old Bale after 
quoting a page of such nonsense, concludes, '^mark this gear for your lem- 
yng, eyled divynes!'* Archbishop TiU&tson declared of transubstantiation 
'^ that it was a miUstone hung about the neck of popery, which would sink it at 
tiie last. It wiQ, says he, make the very pillars of St. Petei^s crack." 

' Supposed to mean, hoe est corpus* 

* I diall h&tQ briefly remark, that our Lord's legacy to us was this, my peace 
I give unto you^ mypea4^ I leave with you. " He therefore who fosters within 
his breast, mahce^ envy, or an unforgiving iesnp&f is in a very dangerous state 
with respect to salvation. Heaven can have no relish without love. To meet 
th^re, if possible, a person we have not lov'd, and from tiie bottom of our hearts 
forgiven, would distract and make us miserable. Let then love work by faith„ 
tiiat is, be the fruit of our faith, and not mingle mangle righteousness." This» 
is the language of a martyr for the truth. 

^ HilerUer [sic] and celerUery merrily and quickly. I might have used a 
better epithet, harem skarem, rash, mad, who turns all into confusion. 
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186 of his hand, net to destroy thenii bat their vices : ner did he design 
to goyem any kingdom on earth. He com to break in pieces the 
aid kingdom of darkness. This he did, my beloyed, withaut wrath 
or anger, withaut the murdering instruments of war, for he conquered 

190 by suffering. His patience and his mercy were as infinite as his 
love, or else he hed blatan away his enemies with ths blast of the 
breath of his displeasure.^ God drawned the praud children of 
Adam; the rainbow is a witness; Raverinscout^ and BeetJiam-fell to 
this day shew us the marks of the flead. Folks, it seems were grown 

195 cock-a-hoop; (but the heegh leaks of the meety were sean brought 
laa) they were swept away like the peatstacks in Faulshaw, which 
yesterday tawer'd aloft with their black heads, but to day er scal'd^ 
oor the marsh of MUnthrop. Good Lord ! when I consider thy 
kindness shewn to the jews by neet and by day; thy sending them 

200 Moses and Joshua^ and prophet efter prophet, I am lost in devout 
amazement ; astonished at their conduct. ThoU didst bring them up 
as thy awn family, thou declarest it in Esaiah L 2. and yet they 
rebelled against thee. They judged net the fatherless, nor did the 
cause of the widow come before 'em. Their great men were pelsy 

205 and praud ; their women were haughty, with stretched aut necks 
and wanton een, mincing as they walked and tinkling with their 
feet. Their nation were continually provoking God to anger ; and 
yet his lang suffering and his mercy endured for many ages. At 

209 length he even sent his son amang them, yet they refosed salvation 



^ Who would imagine that christians in aftertime should be able to copy 
this fine figure so literally. In 1655 the Portuguese goyemor of Solvaterra 
tied a CastUian officer to a great gun and blew him away. In 1683, the 
Algerines blew away a French consul from a mortarpiece. In the East Indies 
this is the common punishment of desertion. In 1760 there were twenty four 
persons blown away. 2. Sam. xxiL 16. "a^ the blast of the breath of his 
nostrils.** The blast of a furnace, the blasting of rocks give fine ideas. 

* I dont know the derivation of this word, which is a common name for a 
great precipice. Our waterfall in the river is called, sometunes i^e force, some- 
times the scoitt. The steep ridges of rooks on Beetham-fdl, are called scotOs, 
the feU beneath them Underlaade, that is Underload. Eaven-scout is the 
highest point of a ridge of rooks in Holme-parky adjoining to Farletonrknoty 
frequented by ravens, and sometimes visited by eagles on their passage. 

' Scaled, scattered, levelled, so to scale muck, or molehills, to scale bay, and 
yet this word puzzled most of the editors of ShaJcespeare. 
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fra his son, and compleated their awn destruction. Methinks I hear 210 
ye, my beloved, cry aut, fie upon ! fie upon this worthless people ! 
God sent his son to save us tea, wha at that time were daws'd^ in 
sin and concupiscence. What mun we du ? TU tell ye, Craw net 
oor the obstinate jew ; but in your day repent, believe, and love ; 
yea love yan another withaut dissimulation. 215 

I haasten hawever to ask a mast important question. Suppose 
this eftemean you were to see Jeremiah, Obadiahy or Jona, standing 
on Windscar, with a voice that wad carry a league. Ye hear him 
CO, repent I repent I or the earth will swallow ye up : The saund is 
redoubled fra crag to crag; Whitharrow and Brigsteer echoe back 220 
repent / My brethren, if ye believed the sarmon of the prophet, 
haw wad ye tremble in your skins 1 Soa when the Israelites saw 
the leetnings and the burning Maunt, they were saare freetned, but 
fear is net repentance, and the danger gaane, the testrels leeVd and 
lusted as usual, were bad nebbours, and in their good days hated o 225 
the ward but their sells. Ye think mayhap, that ye wad surely listen 
to a prophet ; naa sic thing ; net to an angel fra heaven, if ye will 
net mind the stiU small voice of the gospeL Your minister begs of 
ye to consider the four last things, death and judgment, heaven and 
hell; as the tree falls, soa mun it lig. Life is short, and he wad 230 
rouse ye fra the lethargy of iuconsideration. He wad heve ye pre- 
pared to meet your God. 

Suppose then again, and we have a reet to suppose it, that this 
varra neet the trumpet shoud wakken ye ? in the twinkling of an 
eye ye jump aut o bed ; th' hause totters, th' earth trembles, th 235 
element opens, th' dead er rising, angels fleeing in the air, devils 
roaring, bad nebbours screaming, shrieking, swooning. Your families 
cling abaut ye, help ! help ! Ye leak up, heaven shines breet as 
chrystal; ye leak dawn, hell flames blue, a tarn of melted brim- 
stone.2 On the reet hand ye behold your judge, terrible in majesty, 240 



1 " Dause thyself in Jordan seven times, the leprosy of sin will not off." 

Archdeacon Nichohon of Brecon, 

' ^ Oh ! said a divine of our church, that a body might take a peep into 
hell !" This scene is introduced with a like design to urge faith, love and 
charity, as preservatives against falling into that horrid chasm. 

o 
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241 in justice: The register of your faats lies before him.^ O Jesu, ye 
wad say, let us alaan yaw wee bit ! we er net ready with aur 
accaunts ; we hev net lov'd nor fear'd thee as we ought ; we hev net 
loVd aur nebbours. Hah ! he wad answer, the prayer of your dis- 

245 traction is vain ; the hour of mercy is past, long have I been your 
mediator and intercessor with my father. The universe now requires 
the rigour of my justice. My dearly beloved ! haw feel ye abaut 
your breasts 1 This is serious talk; it maks me whither; may it 
bring forth in you quiet and peaceable leeving ! Ye hev nought to 

250 lig white ^ on, but your awn frowardness.* Think naa warse of me 
for giving you Godly advise ! Eternal life,* who can help repeating 



> That elegant writer bishop Hall thus describes the giving of the law. 
" Here was nothing but a majestical terror in the eyes, in the eard of the 
Israelites ; the lightning darted in their eyes, the thunders roaring in their 
ears, the trumpet of God drowning the thunderclaps, the voice of God out- 
speaking the trumpet of the angel : The cloud enwrapping, the smoke ascend- 
ing, the fire flaming, the mount trembling. If such were the proclamation of 
God's statutes, what shall the sessions be ? " 

» White. This local word signifying the mark at which an arrow is shot, 
may not the sense here, nought to blame, be borrowed from thence. 

' Frequeht thoughts on the shortness of temporal life and the day of judg- 
ment are excellent means to call our ways to rememberance to set the Lord still 
in our sight. Bishop Babhingtmi makes the following comparison, but it is the 
fancy of an elder writer. " Life is like a tree, at the root whereof two lile mice 
lig gnawing and nibbling without mercy; a black an «id a white an. The 
white mouse nibbles o the lang day, the black an o the neet ; who can tell how 
far these two mice have eaten through him ? " His lordship I must confess, 
does not edify me very much. 

^ I am better pleased with the speech of one of the courtiers of Ina King of 
Northumberland, concerning Paulinus who was then preaching the gospel in 
that little kingdom. " We may, says he, addressing himself to the king, aptly 
compare man's state unto this little robinredbreast that is now in this cold 
weather, here in the warm room, chirping and singing merrily, and as long as 
she shaU remain here, we shall see and understand how she doth ; but anon, 
when she shall be flown hence, abroad into the wide world ; and shall be forced 
to feel the bitter storms of hard winter, we shall not know what wiU become of 
her ; so likewise we see how men fare, as long as they live among us, but after 
they be dead neither we nor our religion have any knowledge what becomes of 
them ; wherefore I do think it wisdom to give ear unto this man^ who seemeth 
to shew us not only what shall become of us but also how we may obtain ever- 
lasting life." 

This is a translation by the great Camden in his remains, from venerable 
Beda. 
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it, is the prize, and remember ! that you receive it by Christ Jesus 252 
your Lord ; wrestle then for it with an active faith ; leeve fouzanably 
and kindheartedly for a year and a day ; and then if your conscience 
rue, CO me a lear, and divide my tithes amang ye ! The truths which 255 
my divine mester gave to the ward, I deliver unto you, a truth with 
which St. John when near a hundred yeara aid, spreading aut his 
arms, thus accosted those abaut him, Little children^ love yan another, 

Withaut this binding quality o aur righteousness is as filthy 
rags ;^ dea I say filthy ] yea the Holy Spirit in abhorrence of sic sort 260 
of conduct, seems to mak use of words purposely braade. 

My fellow christians, I heve oready noticed pride and earnestness, 
as unfriendly to social life ; 'tis lang* o these that good nebbour- 
hood fails in part, but thare er other enemies which I munnet pass 
over sleightly. 265 



* See Esaiah 6. 5. Qu. Might not the translator have conveyed to us the 
sense of the sacred writer by a more delicate expression ? I have often asked 
myself this, on reading other parts of scripture ; I know with Chaucer that 

" Braade words er good, whilst good folks use them 

They er only bad, when bad folks abuse them," 

And again 

" Christ spake himself full braade in holy writ, 

And weel I wat, no vUlainy is it" 

This is no way satisfactory but at length I find myself extremely obliged to 
the learned bishop Lowth, for his excellent comment on this subject, which I 
beg leave in this place to lie before my readers. "The Hebrew religion 
regulated the common conduct of social life. Many of those' images which the 
Hebrew poets made use of with the greatest effect on their cotemporaries, are 
lost on us, and even appear low and sordid. The Jewish laws have for one of 
their chief objects the discrimination of things pure from those that are impure. 
Amongst the various subjects of purification, we find certain diseases and bodily 
infirmities, and indeed habits.of body, which cannot by any human means be 
conquered or removed, wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that the sacred 
poets call in the use of those images in their descriptions of the most important 
objects, when they either lay open the corruption and depravity of human 
nature, or arraign the wickedness of the times in which they liv'd, or when of 
the virgin daughter of Sion, stripped and naked they lament the forlorn and 
abject condition. Figures these, which if considered only in themselves, seem 
odious and disgusting, but which, when they are traced to their sacred source, 
Will appear to be full of energy and dignity." 

* The great Bacon has this expression in his life of Henry 7th, " It was not 
long of himself," (through his own fault.) Who could have thought of finding 
his in Bacon It 

2 
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PART THE SECOND. 



266 A Plain address needs naa apology; it begins with simpKcity, 
.£\. and ends with conunon sense ; it is delivered in the language 
of aur hills and dales, a language which sarves o the purposes of life. 
Iweiy trumpet is good which gives a fixed steady saund, there er 

270 manny kinds of voices in the world, and none withaut signification. 
There er manny huge big books also, but a great book is a great 
evil, wearing aut the eyes and tearing the patience. We er somat 
maar merciful hawiwer to aur fellow creatures than formerly, and 
yet net tender enough. Times hev thar vices as weel as diseases. 

275 Inhumanity lessens, and before the end I expect parfect good 
nebbourhood ; my reason is, folks dunnet bum their bams to please 
that cruel devil Molock ; ner drag their prisoners at chariot wheels ; 
ner throw them to be worried by lions and tigers ; ner feed their 
eels with em. Eeligion or wrang conceptions abaut it dunnet make 

280 folks leeve in caves and holes of the rocks by their sells, to shun 
mankind; ner git upon pillars and posts twenty feet heegh, and 
thare spend their days ;^ they forgat that love is the fulfilling of the 
law, God be thank'd that christians naw knaw better, practise 
better. Barbarous customs are banish'd the land. Formerly great 

285 people kept monkeys to grin, and mock at human actions, kings hed 
fools tu, to shew the weakness of aur nature ; these fools durst speak 

Christians dunnet naw wrangle fra morning to neet in porches and piazsas 
abaut and abaut the truth, stiiving wha can speak maast against it, that is wha 
can be the cleverest blockhead. They dunnet form a meely contest abaut what 
niyyer can be detennined, haw many millions of angels may sit upon a pin point 
They dunnet twist and twine probabilities and intentions in a manner either to 
lull their consciences, or quibble with their God. See the provincial tetter^* 
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truth when noblemen wad net. Drolls and bu£Ebons were kept to 287 
mak mirth at feasts, they leeVd by their wits and langh'd at their 
mesters. These merriments and greater fan still was reserved for 
Christmas holidays.^ Envy net, my parishioners, the pleasures of 290 
your forefathers, ner say the present times er warse ; it is a mistak, 
and I am only sorry that with their coarser diversions, English 
hospitality hes taan its flight. To rougher manners were joined 
great virtues, great vices : May we copy efter the first, and banish 
the latter irom aur gentler bosoms ; May we think fra morning to 295 
neet of this conny pithy sentence, this motto which I wish was 
written aloft at iwery loanin end of the parish, 

Love thy neighbour as thyself t 

What yet hinders ! I will tell ye freely. The enemies to aur 
peace spring fra aur passions, and corrupt inclinations. Knavery 300 
fiees directly in the face of this great command ; adultery robs us, 
eigh, within aur varra bedstocks; fornication is a lawless liberty 
takken in a dark comer, and drunkeness commonly ends in frandish 
riot, or in madness. Wee'l handle 'em singly. Wha is a knave 1 
He that gaas creeping in the dark, nimming and nifting whatiwer he 305 
can lig his fists on. Bold villainy I meddle net with, it tells its 
awn story; but shifting of mere-stanes and bending young trees 
wrang side oth hedge, to make Tammy's twig become Eoger's tree 
this is a sad and an evil coveting of aur nebbour's property, and 
desarves hanging. If seven aut of ten in a lile tawnship were to be 310 
dishonest, what mud become of tother three ? why ! they wad be 
cheated aut of hause and harbour : There wad be an end of nebbour- 
hood truly. Weel may I say, good father in heaven forgive a 
manny poor wretches, wha hardly knaw what they du. Knavery is 
the sin of poverty, it deals in dirty wark, and nivver ends in ought 315 
thats good. Whatiwer is gitten is like a swallow's nest made up 
of a little dirt and a few streaws, which in a frosty winter drop dawn 



^ Baldwin le Pettev/re had his name and held his land in Svffdk per saltum 
lufflum and pettum, for dancing pout-puffing, and doing that before the King 
of En/gland in chiistmas holidays, which the word pet signifyeth in French. 
Cambden's remains. 
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of thenmelves.^ To rob a roost, to break an orchard, to filcb pows, 
withys, spelks, to cut dawn saplings, and carry off rotten ring-fences 

320 er reckoned leeny tricks, but fitter for heathen Sparta^^ than the 
barony of Kendal, And yet methinks, my brethren, he that sell'd 
me *tother day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver, outbang'd 'em o 
for wardly cunning. But what said the good bishop Latimer^ " Hiou 
that doest this ; do it if thou luist, shalt go to the devil, and be 

326 hang'd on a fiery gallows world without end." The holy martyr 
shall tell the story at the bottom of the page,^ whilst I gang on with 
another of my awn. 

THE PARSON'S TALE. 

Last Saturday sennet,* abaut seun in the evening, (twas lownd 

330 and fraaze hard) the stars twinkled and the setting moon cast 

gigantic shadows. I was stalking hameward across Blachwater- 

mosses, and whistling as I tramp'd for want of thought, when a 

noise struck my ear, like the crumpling of frosty murgeon ; it made 

me stop short, and I thought I saw a strange form before me : It 

336 vanished behint a windraw ; and again thare was nought in view but 

dreary dykes, and dusky ling. An awful silence reigned araund ; 

this was sean brokken by a skirling bullet ; sure niwer did bullet, 

herrensue, or miredrum,'mak sic a noise before. Your minister was 

freetned, the hairs of his head stood an end, his blead storkened, and 

340 the haggard creature moving slawly nearer, the mirkness of the neet 



* This simile I have from Archdeacon Nicholson of Brecon. I believe he 
had it from St. Chrysostom. 

' At Sparta robbing made a part of the education of their youth. 

' ** They go (says his lordship in one of his sermons) and take a calf of 
another cow and put it to a barren cow, and so come to the market and sell the 
barren cow six or eight shillings dearer than they should have done else. The 
man which bought the cow, cometh home, hath many children, and no more 
cattle than this cow, and thinketh he shall have some milk for 'em, but he findeth 
it a barren cow, and the poor man is deceived. The other is a jolly fellow, and 
called one that can shift ; sic folks can speak soa finely that a man would think 
butter would scant melt in their mouths." Excellent old man ! I love thy 
simplicity, thy boldness in the worst of times, thy apostolic zeal. May I be 
fomid like thee at the last, a good, if not a great man ! 

* A week or seven nights, so fortnight, fourteen nights. 
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shewed her as big again as she was. Scarcely did a rag cover her 841 
naakedness. She stoup'd and drop'd a poak and thus began with a 
whining tone. Deary me ! deary me ! forgive me good Sir, but 
this yance, I'll steal naa maar. This seek is elding to keep us fra 
starving. My mother, my brothers and sisters, and my aid neam, 345 
deary me ! Whilst she spaake [these words, her knocking knees, 
and diddering teeth melted my heart. Ah 1 said I to mysell, did 
net king David, when hungred, eat the holy bread % Did net Jesus 
and his disciples crop the ears of their nobbour's com I Hunger will 
break through stane-walls. Necessity will disturb the laws of moral 350 
obligation ; get thee haame my lass, and sin naa maar. I judge thee 
net, oready thy conscience cond^nns thee. The Almeety bless ye, 
Sir, said she, aur wooning is net aboon a dozen stanethraws fra this 
spot, preia gang with me, and see with your awn een, aur pitiful 
plight. 366 

We niwer feel greater pleasure than when we relieve distress, 
than when we du good ; U is more blessed to give than to receive : 
Kivvertheless, sometimes thare is danger and temptation even in the 
godly deed. Thares a thin partition 'tween good and evil; this 
minute I feel mysell a saint, the next a dannet. Whence spring 360 
aur thoughts? what first mover starts them fra their secret lodge- 
ment? mickle talk hes thare been abaut.it; I confess I cannot 
fathom this; somat like a fiint with gunpowd^, strikes fire and 
springs a mine, when we the least expect it. We passed by the 
rocking stane oor a bed of scars, they were slippy, and she stottered, 365 
she fell : I had liked to have tumbled a top of her snocksnarles. I 
believe it was pity maade me lift her or help to lift her up. Be it 
what it wad, up as she raaise, a star fell directly athwart, and shining 
full in her face, discovered to me the finest flesh and blead that ivver 
was cumpassed by mortal man. My pulse bet quick, my quicker 370 
thoughts ran oor aur father's prayer, and I fund mysel safe. Luckily 
we were come near the hovel ; the girl unsneck'd the raddle heck. 
Wretched scene I the hovel or hut belang'd to a widow in a peck of 
troubles. Tis just aleun weeks sen I buried her husband. Poor 
Geordiel he was a graadly bain fellow, and wrought his sell to 376 
death ; What coud a body dea maar for his family ? She followed 
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377 his coffin with neen barns crying efber her, and a tenth sawking at 
her breast. When she saw me she wept ; I wept ano.^ She sat on 
a three legg'd steal, and a dim coal smook'd within the rim of a 

380 brandreth, oor which a seaty rattencreak hung dangling fra a black 
randletree. The walls were plaister'd with dirt, and a stee, with 
hardly a rung, was rear'd into a loft. Araund the woman her lile 
ans sprawFd on the hearth, some, whiting speals, some, snottering 
and crying, and ya ruddy cheek'd lad threw on a bullen to make a 

385 loww, for its mother to find her loup. By this sweal I beheld this 
family's poverty. She was confaunded ; I was motionless ; at length, 
Maggy ^ said I, Maggy, I am thy teacher, thy friend, tak comfort ! 
God's aboon still, tho' the ward awns the net ; he will net forsake 
thee. Afflictions and troubles dunnet spring fra the dust; they er 

390 sent for wise purposes, and it is aur part to bow dawn like the 
bulrush, to be humble and resigned, tho' mebby, with saar troubled 
hearts. It is said, The trust of the evildoer shall he an attercob- 
web,^ but a perfect man God will net cast away. Trust tbau tiien, 
Maggy, in the great Father of mercies, and wait for better days ! 

395 the poor will net oways be forgitten. But let me ask thee ; Haw 
durst ta wink at thy children, whilst they laad theirsells with 
Lui'thens of iniquity ? Thinks ta, God sees these bad tricks and will 

398 net punish ? Whether they were peats or flushcocks, or prickins 



' Ano means and all, that is also. 

' After writing this interview, I was much pleased with reading a letter from 
Mr Bradford, the martyr, in Queen Mary^s reign, to a person under affliction. 
" Ah my joy ! if you were a market sheep, you shoud go in more fat and grassy 
pasture. If you were for the fair, you shoud be stall-fed and want no weal ; 
but because you are of Gkxi's own occupying, therefore you must pasture on the 
bare common.^ Happy and twice happy are you, my dear sister, that God now 
haleth you whither you would not, that you may come where you would. Suflfer 
a Uttle and be still ! " . 

> Which says the excellent old Sanderson, the light touch of a besom striketh 
away in a moment. Esaiah xiv, in the finest ode extant, is made to say by the 
translator, concerning Babylon, I will sweep it with the beesom of destructum, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, 



^ A professor of Aberdeen about 1660, gives a caution, lest teachers in 
driving their flocks to green meadows, should overdrive them. Not a bad hint 
to some at this day. 
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that thy daughter hes stown, whether of lile or greater value, she is 
guilty of filching ; she fand 'em before they were lost My brethren ! 400 
ye knaw the woman and her circumstances ; I speak to ye overseers, 
relieve the poor, and tempt them net to be dishonest, by scanty 
relief. A piece of a mouldy jannoek, a dubbler of havei-meal, and 
a pan-fuU of cockle-broth were o that these poor wretches hed to keep 
life and soul togither. Let us dea what mense^ we can, and prevent 405 
what eviL This is true charity, and they that think otherwise, 
seaner or later, a hagworm wiU bite fira the clint^ a slaaworm will 
wrap raund the ancles. 

I come, secondly, to that warst sort of theft, that cruel unneb- 
bourly action adultery : Next to murther this is the blackest faat ; 410 
yet they tell us, 'tis common amang great folks, stars and garters 
gentlemen ! or rether gentle-sinners 1 ye that er careful for nought 
but progging for belly-timber,* I beg you to love your awn wives, 
otherwise as sure as a gun, dawn yee'l gang to the bottomless pit : 
Thare ye may ring, knock, and hallow, thro' eternity for a drop of 415 
cald water, but naa servant waits to give it. Abt*am will be deaf, 
and your hell-fire thirst mun be bidden. Instead of goulden cup8> 
ye wad then be £ain to lap it aut of your neaves. The rich man in 
the gospel " laid it on thick only in purple and fine linen, in vanity 
and pomp."^ We read net that he was an adulterer. Yan of this 420 
stamp, sea far fra loving the man of his ne^t dure, studies iwery 
nick of time to rob him, to give him a feastering waund. He 
destroys the peace of a family, confaunds kinship, and when he hes 
hed his will of a silly woman, leaves her to blush at her guilt, and to 
bear the resentment of an injured bedfellow. Thus is adultery the 425 
greatest sin against good nebbourhood, imder the cope of heaven ; 
yan excepted, and indeed a body mud nearly as weel lose his life, as 
his peace of mind. 

I come next to simple whoredom, God hes said, this he will 
likewise judge. Young tykes oft buy pleasure dearly. Solomon 430 

^ Mense from mensa^ a table, alluding to the tables in the old monasteries 
spread for the poor. 

' Su: Thomas More uses this expression. 
^ Dr. Stanhope. 
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431 gives 'em good advice, but they turn the deaf ear.i Oh ! that folks 
wad but lu8t when and whare they mud lust lawfully.* Oh ! that 
they wad leak forward to what in the end follows unhallowed 
liberties. Unchastity in man or woman teems with misfortunes, 

435 with wretchedness ; he suffers often in his health, maastly in his 
pocket, oways in his mind ; restless and unsettled, he is lead {dc) like 
the ox to the slaughter. Nor is her case mickle better ; with the 
loss of her maidenhead, she loses all that is valuable, her honour, 
her dignity, her purity, her innocence, nay that awful respect which 

440 even bad men pay to virtue and chastity. The good aid word head 
means oft a place of command, naw dea fond siUy girls give up their 
only place of command for a minute's gratification ; maar the pity. 
We hev another word of special import, maidevrhood. Hood is hod 
or possession, a hod-fast ; and may o the virgins in the nation defend 

445 it lustily [I] They that yield to the perfidious enemy, sean find their 
ruin, er shun {eic) by the modest, despised by the villainous. Efter ya 
slip 'tis difficult to fetch back lost reputation, and her bam tea, 
bears the reproach of the cruel : But if she fo a second time, her 
ways then lead dawn to misery, to rotteness, to death, to everlasting 

450 destruction. Haw lile is this thought on ? when youth giving up 
the reins to appetite, rush headlong into unlawful pleasure.* 



* A king of France more averse to fornication than Solommi, once travelled 
into the Holy-Land, and was long absent ; but a good bishop shall tell the story. 
" Upon this he sickened, and the physicians did agree it was for the want of a 
woman, and did consult with the bishops of the country, who did conclude, that 
because of the distance of his wife, he should take a wench. This good king 
hearing their conclusion, would not assent thereunto, but said, he had rather be 
sick even unto death, than break his espousals." In 1303, the rector of Ortm, 
Cumberland, gave a bond of ten marks to bishop ffalton, to be forfeited 
whenever it should appear he was guilty of incontniency. 

' See Deuteronomy xii, 20, 21. 

' Mispent youth leaves a spent body to old age. This was the true saying 
of Dr Boyce, a translator of our bible. It is said of him that he could read 
Hebrew at five years of age. 

Old William Perkins says, St. Paul offers six reasons for fleeing fornication ; 
one of them thus, " The body is the temple of the Holy Gost, these swine make 
it the devil's styeJ' How strangely do old (fivines paint the devil. The trans- 
lator of Luther to the Gallatians thinks the white devil that forceth men to 
spiritual sins, is far more dangerous than the black devil which maketh them to 
commit fleshly ones. 
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Tis time here to bring forward the boon companion of the cUs- 452 
honest and the wanton, the drunkard. He, poor fellow is never 
quiet till ligging in a hedge-bottom. He gaas net to kirk or market 
withaut stopping at the ale-house. 'Tis a burning sham to see him 455 
like a mafflin bezzling dawn Strang liquors. His blead whirls fast 
thro' his veins, he becomes a rattlehom, leaks wild, loses his limbs, 
his senses : A drunken man shoud be teed like a wild beast, till his • 
reason returns. He can be naa nebbour at dow, that tipples and 
swattles, and idles fra morning to neet. Naa maar can the idleman 460 
he ; he leeves on the industry of other folks ; maunders abaut fra 
hause to hause, baking and slinging, with a tongue as glib as a bell- 
clapper : What has been said at Moherfs flees to Josee^s next minute ; 
the story spreads but naa body knaws whare it began. Tittle tattle 
begits scandal; scandal, like a cur-dog, bites into' th heels; besides 465 
it is weel knawn, " T?iro* idleness of the hands the house drojjpeth" 
Eecles. x, 18. Weel indeed may it du soa when the awner will net 
fend for his seU. Honesty and industry maks a poor man thrive. 
Its a pleasing seet when fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters 
work the day lang, withaut quarrelling.* When sarvents er bund 470 
by love and duty, as mitch as by wage, when naa brawling or threap- 
ing is heard, naa noise but the goodnatur'd laugh, the thoughtless 
whistle, and the sang of hearts at ease, Lang may my parishoners 
leeve merry and wise, share and share alike, helping each other at 
ivvery lift. We cannot du withaut this ; he is the praudest of men 475 
that thinks otherwise. If aur nebbour's stot or stirk break into' th 
fog, let us net pinfald it, rather settle the matter with soft words. 



* Bishop Latimer in one of his sermons, gives the following Kttle history of 
his own family. " My father had no lands of his own, only he had a farm of 
three or four pounds a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozen men. He had walks for one hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He was able and did find the king a harness, with himself 
and his horse. I can remember that I buckled his harness when he went to 
BlackJieath-Jieldy (1497) He kept me to school, or else I had not been able to 
preach before the king's majesty now. He married my sisters with twenty 
nobles a piece, so that he brought them up with godliness. He kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor, and all this he did 
of the same farm.'' 
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Let US give and tak. If a man rails, bid God bless him, and soa 
hmp coals on hia head. My brethren, ye mappen dea net understand 

480 this verse of St. PavTs^ which he repeats from King Solomon^ in the 
Proverbs. He does not mean by heaping coals to consume a nebbour, 
but either that by thy doing thy duty to him, thoo exposest the 
man to the will of Grod, who will be thy avenger, as Mr. Locke 
explains the passage; or as Dr. Doddridge and others think, thou 

485 wilt mak him ashamed of his awn conduct, and he will in future 
seek thy friendship. Hawiwer, to be reet in case of quarrelling,^ 
oways obey the laws of God ; as for human laws, keep aut of the 
brears, to save your breeches. Whareiwer ye woon, whatiwer is 
your station, be eminent in goodness. Grood peaceable believers er 

490 scarce, they er, in the words of bishop Hally '' like stakes in a hedge, 
pull them up, all the rest are but loose and rotten sticks easily 
removed." 

And naw I hev nearly done, I commit my parishoners to God's 
providence, to his mercy. Remember, the all just, the all seeing 

495 judge of human actions is not like a whamp, which when yance it 
hes stung, cannot sting again ;^ nor will Christ dock like a hen, he 
hes shewed mercy, judgment will come. Ye are the flock allotted to 

498 me in my humble walk of life ; I will love ye whUet the breath is in 

^ Wharting begits quarrels, in families, in nations ; quarrels often end in 
war, in rebellion ; either is dreadful, the last particularly. Once an archbishop 
of St. Andrews was taken by his enemies, and directly hung upon a live thorn, 
upon which a wit wrote the following verse, 

Vive diufelix arbor, semperque : vireto 
FrondihtiSy tU nobis taliapomaferasf 

The cruel wit wishes that the tree may long flourish to bear such glorious 
fruit. Such indeed [is] the fruit of rebellion ! 

This puts me in mind of an enigma in Pop^s Pastorals, which is blamed by 
a critic as a puerile conceit. 

Say, Dapknis, say in what glad soil appears 
A wondrous tree, that sacred monarchs bears ? 

This is far fetched, because Charles 2d, only stood within the shade of the 
boughs. Qu. Had not Pope thought of the above latin verse ? 

' These allusions, odd as they appear, are taken out of the sermons of 
eminent divines, who wrote in the sixteenth century. 
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me^ and may I, oh may I be able at the last day thus to address my 
Lord and Master ! These are they that thou gayest me, they are 500 
washed, they are sanctified, they have believed, have trusted in thee, 
and hope for thy salvation. AmeUy Amen, 

^ Job xxvii, 3. Dr. Cheryey bishop of Ghueester writing against the reformers, 
has this carious piece of advice. '' In reading the scriptures, be you like a snail ; 
for when he feels a hard thing against his horns, he pulls them in : So in points 
of controversy, do ye pull in your horns." The advice may be good but not as 
the doctor meant it 
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THE 

EPILOGUE 

BY William de Worfat. 



My pen is net yet worn to the stump ; my candle is net burnt to 
the socket ; but hasten, William, hasten, if thou hes ought to add. 

506 To love my nebbour was and is my subject. I hev oready shew'd 
manny lets and bars in the way ; maniiy hev escaped my memory. 
Mistakken zeal hes murdered its thausands of christians ; ignorance 
its ten thausands : Nay, sometimes we destroy aur friends unwittingly, 
several good folks hev been buried alive, besides Duns Scotus, poor 

510 fellow, he dash'd aut his brains against his coffin-lid. I beg of ye, 
nivver carry aut a nebbour to the grave before he be stark dead, a 
body may be in bad fettle in a fit, a trance and yet whick at heart. 
There was another great faat formerly in this country, aid women 
were in constant fear of net leeving aut their time. A bow'd back, 

5X5 a blear eye, or a comical leak, was sure to mak an aid woman pass 
for a witch, and then she was as sure to be condemned and burnt. 
Sham to the times ! to the men of the times, that coud judge so 
poorly! In 1697, twenty miserable creatures were condemned in 
Scotland on this supposition, and five really suffered death. Dea I 

520 ni^Jition Scotland/ for hundreds of years what debateable wark, 
what rhaading, and watching, and warding ! what dakering and 
cruel nebbourhood alang the Border Service, Need I mention the 
red and white roses of England, Was net the religion of Christ 
oways forgitten, as weel as his legacy ? My peace I give unto you, 

525 i^y p^o^ I leave with you. But on, William, on ! These fewds 
and evils hev lang ceas'd fra troubling us. I start them up in 
memory, to shew aur happier condition. My beloved, we were a 
happy people indeed till lately, till grown cobby : aur family fell to 
wrangling, to blaws, till the west gable-end shrinking dawn, bed like 

530 to hev laid aur hause in ruins. Ye brethren that er gaan aut fra us, 
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God speed ye weel ; ye will net sean git sic another built up ; before 531 
that can be, father will be set against the son, and the son against 
the father ; eigh and millions of your bams, yet unborn, will only 
break forth from the womb, to welter in their blead. Heigh ho ! 
heigh ho ! struggle we must with a bad ward, before we can enter 535 
the joy of aur Lord. Wha ! wha ! wha is my nebbourl he of the 
next dure ? it may, er may net be. My relation 1 seldom. Is it the 
rich and pawerful ] they hev the means, if they hev the inclination. 
Is it the parsons 1 they hev leet and knowledge, may they hev feeling 
hearts. The story of the good Samaritan sets the priest in a bad 540 
view : He was blind to distress ; he passed by on the other side. 
We er come then at last to the single body, that may be esteemed 
aur nebbour, he that is merciful. The compassionate, the loving, the 
humane, the charitable, these answer the end of the commandment. 
And we knaw that concerning these qualities, enquiry will be maad 545 
at the last day. Beloved, I hev nearly done, my address to you is 
an address to my awn conscience ; I am a sarvent of Jesus Christ, 
tho' net in soa gaudy a livery as some of my school-fellows, wha hev 
jumped into better places.^ I envy 'em net; my sarvice is amaast 
oor, and I think I cannot du maar good elsewhare. I love ye, my 550 
parishioners, and nought can maak a miff amang us, but ya thing. 
When the devil wants mischief, he rolls a tithe-egg before us, we 
stoup to tak it up, and tea often it bursts in aur hands. Tithe 
maintenance is a tryal to bath ye and me ; it trys my patience, and 
your honesty. Ye consider net that the dues ye grudge me, er part 555 
of your estates ; that for seven hundred years togither, your estates 
hev been bought and heired with them. Let us then shak fist and 
neaf in love and friendship ; if I hev the white, ye hev the yolk. 
And naw, fare ye well, iwery saal of ye ! when my flesh is consumed, 
and my banes dry as kiln-sticks, may Woodland continue to flourish 560 
in o virtue 'and godliness of leeving. This is the prayer of your 
vicar for Arvside and Storth, for Hale and Whasset, ioi Beetham 
and Haverbrack, for Farlton^ for Oakbanh, and Worfat 

^ Since writing the above, my school-follow, formerly of Hincaster, is made 
an Irish bishop. I therefore should have named him in the prologue. 
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THe author begs, that those gentlemen who have forgot their 
mother tongue, will remember that 

About means about, amang among, amaad almost, ano also, awn 
own. 

Bane bone, hraw brow, haih both. 

Co call, craw crow. 
570 Dafon down, dunnet do not, du or dea do. 

Eigh yes, efter after, er are. 

Fra from. 

Cfitten gotten, git get, ga or gang go, ^oan gone. 

Haw how, ^69 has, A^v have. 
575 Iwer ever. 

Ikzn^ long. 

Mare more, mehby may be, mtM? might. 

iVoa no, naw now, ntwer never, n^ not, ner nor. 

O 0^ o alL 
530 PrcMi pray you. 

Eaund round, reet right, ratr row. 

Saund sound, aaal soul, ^ such. 

Ta to, to thou, tea toa 

VTauTM^ wound, trarA; work, worse worse, trcKf would. 
585 Varra very. 

Fa or yan one, yanc€ once. 

The derivation of the old words from the Saxon roots, is left to 
the knowledge and ingenuity of the reader. 

FINIS. 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 



The following is a list of the variations in what I think is 
plainly the later edition, viz. the one printed in London. 

In the heading, for estate the London edition has eateate; for withy it has 
wV ; and for amaaat, ameast. 

2. muther's. 4. peavement; cakert. 7. foemerts. 9. neaked. 13. o*th 
week. 15. heamely. 18. leate. 21. tended ; nea [thrice], 26, 27. mear. 
28. pleace. 31. nea. 33. harth. 40. o'th ward haw. 43. mear sunney. 
48. deales ; muther's. 60. areas (sic). 63, 66. aur. 76. it is nivver. 78. tears. 
79. nea. 84, 85. mear. 86. feace. 87. reace-horse. 88. peate. 90. tead- 
poles. 92. inhabitants ; the t being dropped in the earlier edition, 97- beane ; 
grisle. 103. mich. 105, 106. mear. 113. heath; bretheren. 120. thear. 
121. meakers. P. 12, note 1 ; and omitted before roll. 124. his awn [for is 
awn] ; heame. 136. heame. 142. neane. 148. nebberhood. 158. aur. 161. For 
heathen, both edd, have heaten. 162. mear. 163. the, misprinted for she. 
164. nea. P. 14, note 3. stop'd for stopp'd ; of omitted in out of proverbs. 
170. appeal'd. 171. reap. 176. mear. 183. Hero. 184. nea. P. 16, note 2. 
I do not know. 216. heasten ; meast. 223. sear. 224. gane ; testrils. 
227. nea; heven. 231. Uthargy. 236. the dead. 243. heve [1st time], 
248. makes. 250. nea. 260. yea, misprinted for dea. 261. breade. P. 19, 
note 1. Bread words ; full bread ; villany ; contemporaries. 270. many. P. 20, 
note 1 ; meast 292. an I. 293. tean. 305. geas ; whatever. P. 21, note 1. Both 
edd. wrong; the first has pont-puffing, the second point-puffing {see note)) 
signifieth ; Camden's, 324. shall. 330. freaze. 339. hears. 340. slowly. 342. 
neakedness. 344. nea. 346. speake. 348. hungered. 351. heame ; nea. 
354. apreia. 361. lodgment. 367. meade. 368. rease; shined. 370. com- 
passed. 371. myselL 372. Here the later ed, correctly has unsneckd, irAicA 
in the earlier one is misprinted unsnec'k. 375. greadly. 376. mear. 391. 
sear. 396. lead. P. 24, note 2, L 4. should go. 403. piece of mouldy. 416. 
sarvant 449. rottoness. P. 26, note 1, 1. 7. espousal ; 1. 9. prove that [for 
appear]. 459. nea. 470. land (a misprint) ; sarvants. 486. quarreling. 
488. seave. P. 28, note 1, 1. 5. virto {a mispiHivt) ; 1. 8. both edd, omit is ; 1. 
12. wonderous; note 2. allutions. P. 29, note 1, 1. 5. means it. 513. the [for 
this]. 524. forgotten. 537. er it may net be ; relations. 545. mead. 547. 
sarvant. 

THe most noticeable point about these variations is the systematic substitution 
of ea for a«; 2& in peavement, neaked, nea, mear, peate, tead-poles, heame, &c., 
for paavement, naaked, naa, m/mr, paate, taad-poles, haam. So also, instead 
of late, place, dales, face, race-h&rse, &c., we have leate, pleace, deales, feace, 
reace-horse ; evidently with the idea of giving a more exact notion of the sounds. 
It is strange that grisle is put in place of girsle; not impossibly this is a mis- 
piiiit, as some fresh misprints have crept in, whilst others have been corrected. 

p 
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NOTES. 



10. Ea simply means water or river, A.S. ed, and is the E. representative of 
the Lat aqtLcu Hence Eay Ea-montf Roth-ay, BrcUh-ai/, and other river- 
names. In Gloss. B. 1, we find—" Ea, a river along the sands on the sea-shore." 

41 (footnote). His * predecessor' was the Rev. Daniel Wilson. Hence, pro- 
bably, the reason for his presenting a copy of his book to 'Master Henry 
Wilson.* 

63. The * venerable prelate ' is perhaps the schoolfellow who is alluded to in 
the footnote to I 549 ; see also I 62, and the note to I 549. 

56 (footnote). ** Doctor Nico. Medcalfe, that honorable father, was Master 
of S. lohnes Colledge, when I came thether . . He foimd that CoUedge 
spending scarse two hundred markes by the yeare ; he left it spending a 
thousand markes and more . . . And that which is worthy of memorie, all 
thies giuers [donors to the College] were almost Northenmen ; who being 
liberallie rewarded in the sendee of their Prince, bestowed it as Uberallie for the 
good of their Contrie. Some men thought therefore, that D. Medcalfe was 
parciall to Northrenmen, but sure I am of this, that Northrenmen were parciall, 
in doing more good, and geuing more landes to ye forderance of learning, than 
any other contrie men, in those dayes, did."— R. Ascham, The Scholemaster, 
b. ii ; ed. Arber, p. 133. 

61. By a crucible we must surely understand a crosier. 

81. " The philosophers of king Charles his reign were busy in finding out 
the art of flying. The famous bishop Wilkins was so confident of success in it, 
that he says he does not question but in the next age it will be as usual to hear 
a man call for his wings whea he is going a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots. The humour so prevailed among the virtuosos of this reign, that they 
were actually making parties to go up to the moon together, and were more put 
to it in their thoughts how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how 
to get thither .... The duchess of Newcastle objected to bishop Wilkins the 
want of baitmg-places in the way to his new world ; the bishop expressed his 
surprise that this objection should be made by a lady who had been all her life 
employed in building castles in the air." — The Guardian, no. 112; Monday, 
July 20, 17ia 

127. Hosea, vL 3. So follow after in Prov. xv. 9. 

133. " A moon belief ; " i e. fickle, changeable, unsettled. 

147 (footnote). I do not find this line. "Her helm the virgin donn'd*> 
occurs in b. i. st. 48. However, the idea is merely taken from Eph. vi 14 — 17. 

168 (footnote). In the Select Works of Bp. Bale, printed by the Parker 
Society, p. 154, will be found the story of Anne Askew and the mouse. 
Following it are Bp. Bale*s remarks; he says — "Mark this geer for your 
learning;" and, a Uttle further on, at p. 155, he says— "let these oiled divines 
dispute among old gossips." William de Worfat puts the two expressions 
together into one sentence. 
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169. Surely St. Thomas must be meant. 

193 (footnote). Sc<mt is a mere variant of shoot; either applied to a pro- 
jecting or jutting rock (one that shoots out), or to a waterfall, or shoot of water. 
" ScoiU, a high rock or large projecting ridge. Sax. sce6tan, to shoot out ; " 
Brockett's Glossary. But the form of the word is rather Scandinavian than 
Anglo-Saxon ; cf. IceL sMta, to jut out. Force is the IceL fors, foss, a 
water-falL 

197. Scaled; allied to IceL skilja, to part, separate, divide, disperse. The 
remark that ** this word puzzled most of the editors of Shakespeare " is one of 
those which men acquainted with provincial dialects are rather too fond of 
making, quite forgetting that, but for the editors, they would themselves be 
greatly puzzled by words which are utterly unknown to speakers of dialects, and 
yet are very familiar to scholars. In the present instance, for example, the 
remark is quite uncalled for. There is no passage in Shakespeare where the 
explanation suggested is of any value whatever. It is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine what can be meant ; but perhaps the allusion is to Oor. i. 1. 95, where 
the right reading is probably stalej L e. render it stale, tell it over again. See 
note to 1. 250. 

. 240 (footnote). "Oh that a man myghte haue the contemplation of hell ! " 
—Latimer, Seven Sermons before Edward VI., ed. Arber, p. 113. 

241 (footnote). The quotation is somewhat abridged from Hail's Contem- 
plations, b. V. contemp. v. 

250. Here the author is utterly wrong in every way, both in the word he 
uses and in his explanation of it. The word is not white^ but intey and con- 
sequently has nothing to do with ** the mark at which an arrow is shot." Wite 
is 'blame' simply, from A.S. toite, pimishment, fine, later used in the sense of 
blame, as in Chaucer — "And but I do, sirs, lat me han the vn/te;" Cant. 
Tales, Group G, 1. 953. But a * white * is the white centre of an archery-butt, 
as in the Taming of the Shew, v. 2. 186. It is only one of the thousand 
instances in which men who have no philological knowledge first guess wrongly 
at an etymology, and then misspell, misapply, or pervert the word they use in 
order to support the guess. One great difficulty in the study of English dialects 
has always been this, viz. the eager desire, too often displayed, of comipting 
the evidence itself. 

250 (footnote 3). The fable here alluded to is a very old one. It occurs in 
the Legend of Barlam and Josaphat, ed. Hoi*stmann (in liis Altenglische 
Legenden), 11. 469—462, &a 

" Vppon \>e rote of \>e tre twey mees he sey3 
J>at hadde al J>e rote frete wel nyj ; 
J>at mous was whit, \>at oJ>er blak was ; 
Me l?inkej> J>is mon was in a wondir cas." 

This again is borrowed from the Latin version of the Gesta Komanorum, 
c. 168, and has been traced to an Eastern source. See the English version 
of the Gesta, ed. Herrtage, Introd., p. ix. 

251 (footnote). The story belongs to the reign, not of Ina, but of Edmn, 
king of Northumbria. See Beda, Eccles. Hist b. ii c. 13 ; and the version of 
it in one of Wordsworth's sonnets. Our author copies it, as he says, from 
Camden's Remains, ed. 1657, p. 235 ; but Camden says Edivw, correctly. 

p 2 
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2(>D (footnote). Of the two quotations here said to be from Chaucer, the 
latter is from his Prologue to the Cant. Tales, IL 741, 742, and runs, correctly, 
thus; — 

" Crist spak himself ful brode in holy writ, 
And wel, ye wite, no vilanye is it" 

But the fonner quotation is plainly nothing but a poor paraphrase of the same 
two lines, and can hardly (I think) be found in Chaucer himselt In L 11 of this 
footnote, the phrase "to lie before my readers" is a remarkably awkward 
instance of bad grammar, as it is capable of a wrong interpretation. 

263 (footnote). " To conclude, if this king did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself ; for what he minded, he compassed." — Bacon, Life of Hen. 
VII., ed. Lumby, p. 220, 1. 13. The author's remark is a queer one ; it is 
precisely the sort of expression to be found in an early author. Long of, 
followed by a personal pronoun, occurs six times in Shakespeare. 

281. Alluding to St. Simeon Styhtes, and others who similarly so strangely 
afflicted themselves. The reference in the footnote is to the Provincial Letters 
of Pascal, in which he so wittily and skilfully attacked the morality of the 
Jesuits. 

290. The footnote is from Camden's Remains, ed. 1657, p. 135. "So 
Balwin le Pettour, who had his name, and held his land in Suffolk, per salturriy 
sufflum, et pettum sive bumbulum, for dancing, pout-puffing, and doing that 
before the king of England in Christmas holy-days, which the vrord pet signifieth 
in French." Here ' pout-puffing ' means pouting and putting out the cheeks, so 
common an action of the old buffoons. The Latin sufflum expresses the same 
thing. The word is misprinted 'pont-puffing' in the Kendal edition, and 
* point-puffing * in the London one ; but I have corrected it. Pettum is a made 
up word from French ; the Lat. verb is pedere. There is no doubt as to the 
truth of this strange statement ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. xvi 206 ; 
Warton, Hist. EngUsh Poetry, ed. 1871, iil 162, note 3. 

332. " And whistled as he went, for want of thought."--Di7den, Cymon, 85. 

404. Compare P. Plowman, C. x. 92— 



(< 



Ther is payn and peny-ale as for a pytaunce ytake, 
Colde flessh and cold fyssh, for veneson ybake ; 
Frydayes and fastyng-daies, a ferthyng-worth of muscles 
Were a feste for suche folke, o)?er so fele cockes." 

That is, " there [among the poor] bread and penny-a-gallon ale is considered 
as a good pittance, and cold meat and cold fish is in place of roast venison, and, 
on Fridays and fasting-days, a farthing's worth of muscle-fish or as many 
cockles would be a feast for such people." Cockles are plentiful in the head of 
Morecambe bay, at no great distance from Overthwaite. 

405 (footnote). This comical etymology of mense is, of course, quite wrong. 
It is a well-known Lowland Scotch word, of which the older form is memk, as 
in Jamieson. It is derived from O.IceL mannr (usually ma^r), a man ; hence 
(with the usual vowel-change) Icel. m&nnskr, adj. manlike, mennskr, humanity, 
kindness ; and Scotch mensk, mense (1) dignity (2) good manners, kindness. 

431 (footnote). The * good bishop ' alluded to in the note is Latimer. The 
quotation is from the first of his Seven Sermons before king Edward VI., ed. 
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Arber, p. 35. Latimer probably obtained the story from Fabyan's Chronicles, 
or some such book. The king was Louis VIL (mis-called by Fabyan Louis VIIL). 
" Howe be it, that to some persones suche fablys ben full pleasaunt to here, 
wherefore all suche I remytte [refer] vnto the sayd Frenshe Cronycle, & som- 
what I shall folowe the auctour Gyraldus, the whiche with other, testyfyen, that 
Lewys, in his retume towarde Frau/ice, waxed syke for the longe forberynge of 
his wyfe ; wherefore by thaduyce of physycions, and also of bisshoppys [!], he 
was counceyled to take a wenche, because his wyfe was so farre from hym ; but 
the kynge withstode that counceyll, & sayd that hym had ben leuer to be syke 
& dye of Goddys honde, than to lyue in spouse-brekyng, & oftende his lawes. 
And so the kyng put hymselfe to the mercy of God & receyued helth shortly 
after."— Fabyan's Chronicle, ed. Ellis, p. 270. 

440. This explanation of head is wrong. Maidenhead is only another 
spelling of maidenhood; compare Godhead with manhood. The words are not 
different, as said in the text, but the same. The explanation of hood is also 
quite wrong. The suffix -hood is A.S. -hdd, meaning office, station, condition, 
state, &c. In 1. 445, 1 have inserted a note of admiration at the end of the 
sentence, to shew that may o (i e. may all) expresses a wish ; without this hint, 
the sentence is obscure. 

470. The quotation in the footnote is almost verbatim from Latimer's " First 
Sermon " before king Edw. VI. See Latimer's Seven Sermons before Edward 
YL, ed. Arber, pp. 40, 41. 

481. " There can be little doubt that the metaphor is taken from the melting 
of metals. It is obvious that thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head could 
never have meant thou shalt destroy him; because to feed an enemy could in 
no sense destroy him."— Conybeare and Howson, Life and Episties of St. Paul ; 
note on the passage. 

486 (footaiote). The reference is, I suppose, to the murder of James Shaip, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, on Saturday, May 3, 1679, at a spot about three 
miles from St. Andrews. The quotation below is from Pope's First Pastoral, 
or Damon. The critic who blamed the conceit as * puerile ' was not very far 
wrong ; for this poem was written by Pope at the age of sixteen. 

510. "Paulus Jovius relates that Duns Scotus was buried before he was 
dead, and that it was altejwards found, upon inspection of the grave, that 
in his misery he had knocked out his brains against his coffin. Another version 
of the story is, that he was found to have gnawed oflf the flesh from his arms ;" 
English Cyclopaedia, art. Duns Scotus. 

549. " Wm. Preston was educated at Heversham School by Thomas Watson, 
the bishop of Llandaff's father; he was bom at Endraoor in the parish of 
Preston Patrick, near Betham. He was consecrated Bishop of Killala in 1784, 
and in June, 1788, was translated to Ferns and Leighlin. I possess a copy of 
the engraved portrait of him, and a very amiable-looking man he is. There is 
a notice of him in Atkinson's Worthies of Westmoreland." The above note 
was communicated to me by William Jackson, Esq., of Fleatham House, Saint 
Bees; who has kindly helped me in several points, and to whom I wish to 
express my thanks. 
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I VENTURE to call attention to the remarkable facts (1) that our 
author only explains very easy words in his very brief glossary ; and 
(2) that, of the harder words, a large number are given in the 
glossary printed as * Gloss. B. 1 * by the E. D. S., which was written 
by the Rev. John Hutton, and printed for W. Pennington, of 
Kendal, in 1781. When we consider that the *Bran New Wark* 
was also written by one of the Hutton family in 1784, and printed 
for the same W. Pennington, I think we may conclude that our 
author must have been well acquainted with the glossary above- 
mentioned. My theory is that he probably himself contributed to 
that glossary, and thought it unnecessary to explain over again words 
which had already been explained there. The remarkable coincidences 
in spelling and vocabulary between the * Bran New Wark ' and this 
glossary are very striking, as will be apparent to any one who will be 
at the pains to compare the two. Such an odd spelling as dodt can 
hardly have been independently adopted by two authors ; nor is it 
likely that they would independently write lay the white on instead 
of lay the wite on. Compare also the words hain, hang, harroto^ 
heesom, cock-a-hoop (given under hobberoiis in the Glossary), brandreth, 
bran-new, brock, bunnel, cakerd, dints, clogs, cobby, conny, daker^ 
daniiat, didder, dubler, ea, elden, fidge, frandish, hagicorm, haiking, 
havermeaJ, hullet, jannack>s, knott, leeny, lound, marrows, maunder, 
mense, merestone, meterly, nifle, nope, prog, put, rannle-balk and 
raclcen-crook, rungs, scarrs, sconce, scout, scroggs, skale, skirl, stench 
or slinch, sloum or slome, snocksnarles, snod, snotter, speals, spelks, 
stee, stirk, storken, stoter or stotter, swail, swattle, teata, tent, threap. 
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tikey ward, whamp, white (to whittle sticks), &c. Some of these 
words are, of course, common enough ; but I think I have at any 
rate shewn cause why, in interpreting any particular word in the 
* Bran New Wark,' the Glossary to the * Tour to the Caves ' should 
be particularly consulted. The references are to the lines, as 
numbered. 



A 

Aaiming, endeavouring, striving, 
24. 

Abaut, about, 19. 

Aboon, above, 20. 

Addle, weak (used of intellect), 
88. 

Aleun, eleven, 374. 

Alligar, alegar (= ale eager), ale 
which has fermented, and is used 
for vinegar, 92. 

Amaast, almost, 549. 

Amang, among, 209. 

Ano, and all, i. e. also, 378. 

Apreia, I pray thee, 166. See 
Freia. 

At, to (sign of the infinitive), 
459. 

Athwart, across, 368. 

Ats, that is, 151. 

Aur, our, 13. 

Autlands, i. e. outlands, foreign 
parts, heading, line 2. 

Awn, own, 202. 

B 

Bain, willing, ready, 375. 

Bane, bone, 97. 

Bang. See Ontbanged. 

Bam, child, 2. 

Barrows, hillocks, tumuli, 70. ' 



** Barrow, the side of a rocky 
hill ; or a large heap of stones ; 
Glos. B. 1. 

Bath, both, 113. 

Bank, wash, 38. Applied to 
buck - washing ; see Biick in 
Halliwell. 

Beal, bellow, roar, 164. 

Bedstocks, bedsteads, 302. 

Belly-timber, food, 413. 

Berring, burial, 12. 

Besom, a broom, 393 (footnote). 

Bet, beat, 370. 

Bezzling, swilling, 456. 

Bidden, endured, 417. 

Blead, blood, 339. 

Brandreth, an iron frame over the 
fire, 380. See Gloss. B. 1. 

Bran-new, quite new, 145. 
Braw, brow of a hill, 50. 
Braying, pounding, 165. 
Brears, briars, 488. 

Bree, strong agitation, 104. (So 
explained by our author hun- 
self.) 

Breet, bright, 238. 
Brocks, badgers, 7. 

Bnllen, a stalk of hemp, 384. 
The same as hunnel in Glos. 
B. 1. 
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Butter-flee, butterfly, 77. Butter- 
flee-mad, mad after butterflies. 



Cakered, ''bound with iron as 
are clog-sboes," 4. Brockett 
gives — ** CawkeVj an iron plate 
put upon a clog.** 

Calver, a cow that is not barren, 
322. 

Chitterwren, wren (that chitters, 
i. e. chirps), 95. M.E. chiteren, 
to chirp as a bird. 

Clanted, patched (lit. clouted) ; 
hence, homely, plain, 15. 

Clint, a crevice in a rock, 407. 
** Clints, crevices amongst bare 
limestone rocks; '* Glos. B. 1. 

Clock, cluck, 496. 

Clogs, shoes with wooden soles 
plated with iron, 4. See Glos. 
B. 1. 

Co, call, 83, 165. 

Cobby, proud, 528. Also "in 
good spirits; *' Glos. B. 1. 

Cock-a-hoop, pretentious, vain- 
glorious, 195. ** Bohberovs, all 
a cock-a-hoop; '* Glos. B. 1. 

Cockle-broth, broth made of 
cockles, 404. 

Cocksure, exceeding sure, 82. 

Condor, condor, 96. 

Conn'd, studied, 18. 

Conny, pretty, good, excellent, 
119, 296. See Glos. B. 1; cf. 
Sc. canny. 

Craw, crow, 185. 

Croft, a field next the dwelling- 
house, 44. 

Crumpling, crumbling with a low 
crackling noise, 333. 

Cumpassed, embraced, 370. 
Curst, shrewish, ill-tempered, 162. 



Dakering, disputing, 521. 
** Daker, a dispute ; *' Glos. B. 1. 

Dannet, a worthless fellow, 360. 
One who cUnua not, i. e. is of no 
value; like G. taugenichts. See 
Dow. 

Dawn, down, 50. 

Daws'd, dowsed, sunk, 212. 

Dea, do, 376. See Du. 

Dearyme ! an interjection, 343. 

Diddering, shaking, shivering ; 
hence, chattering (said of teeth), 
347. 

Dizend, bedizened, decked out, 
144. [Hence E. he'dizen,'] 

Dodt, docked, i. e. without horns, 
162. This remarkable spelling 
occurs also in Glos. B. 1. See 
Dodded in Atkinson's Cleveland 
Glossary. 

Doffs, puts off, 130. 

Dons, masters, clever fellows, 84. 
Used in Cambridge. 

Dow, to avail, profit ; ai dow = 
to be useful to others, 459. 
Cognate with G. taugen, 

Du, do, 213, 357. See Dea. 

Dubbler, a large plate, a plateful, 
403. 

Dnnnet, do not, 103. 

Dykes, ditches, 336. 

E 

Ea, river, 10. See the note. 

Een, eyes, 145. 

Efeclmgs, by my faith, 153. A 
dimin. of '^fegs, 

Efter, after, 377. 

Eftemean, afternoon, 217. 

Eigh, aye, yes, 11, 302. 
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Elding, fuel, 344. This seek is 
elding = the contents of this 
sack is fuel. 

Element, sky, 236. So in Essex ; 
and so in Shakespeare. 

Emess, by the mass, 123. See 
^771^88 in Dickinson's Cumb. Glos. 

Er, are, 94, 95, 320. 



Faat, fault, misdeed, 410, 513; 
pi, Faats, 241. 

Fald-yeat, foldgate, 31. 

Feal, fool, 139. 

Fend, provide (for), 468. 

Fettle, condition, state of health, 
612. Common as far S. as Shrop- 
shire ; and perhaps farther. 

Fidge, perform busily, 36. To 
fidge is to be restless, to be busy 
about trifles ; also * * to kick with 
the feet," as in Glos. B. 1. 

Filch, pilfer, 318. 

Firley-farley, wonderful thing, 
bit of nonsense (used in con- 
teinpt), 143. A reduplication of 
M.E. ferly^ a wonder ; P. Plow- 
man; B. proL 6. 

Flackers, flits about, beats about, 
75. 

Flounces, jumps about, 75. 

Flnshcocks, 398. ''FlushcocTcs 
are 'sieves' growing in damp 
places on the fells, Siorter and 
flatter than the ordinary * sieve ; * 
they are cut, dried, stacked, and 
often used as bedding for horses." 
— ^W. Jackson. ** Seeve, a rush ; " 
Dickinson. Theflushcock is Jun- 
(ma lamprocarpvs ; the sieve is 
Juncus effusus ; Britten, 

Fog, aftermath, 477. 

Followed on, followed, continued, 
127. See Hosea, vi. 3; and 
Eastwood and Wright's Bible 
Wordbook. 



Fond, sUly, 441. 

Fonmarts, polecats, 7. 

Fra, from, 91. 

Fraaze, froze, 330. 

Frandish, mad^ passionate, 
frenzied, 303. 

Freetned, frightened, 223. 

Q 

Gaan, gone, 530 ; Gaane, 224. 
Oaas, goes, 305, 454. 
Gang, go, 115. 

Giggling, laughing sillily, 142. 

Girsle, gristle, 97. 

Git, get, 531. 

Gitten, gotten, got, 16. 

Glopping, staring about, 149. 

Graadly, well-meaning, 375. Spelt 
greidly in Glos. B. 1. 

Gun ; as sure as a gun = certainly, 
414. 

H 

Hagworm, lit hedge -snake, a 
viper, 407. 

Haking, loitering, 462. 

Hallow, halloo, shout, 415. 

Hamely, homely, 15. 

Harbour, shelter, 312. 
Havermeal, oatmeal, 403. 

Haw, how, 75. 

Haughs, river-side pastures, 43.. 
See HaiM/h in Ferguson's Cumb. 
Glossary. 

Heck, half -door. See Saddle- 
heck. 

Helter-skelter, wild, 183. (The 

suggestion hilariter-celeriterj in 
the note, is a specimen of learned 
rubbish). 
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Eerrensne, heron, 338. 

Hes, has, 85. 

Hev, have, 18, 20. 

Hocus-poons, trickery, 170. Un- 
meaning words used by jugglers; 
the suggestion (hoc est carpus) is 
ridiculous. 

Hod-fast, holdfast, a sure posses- 
sion, 444. 

Hullet, owlet, owl, 337. 

Eniiz, a miser, 122. ** Haspin, 
an buax ; " Glos. B. 1. * * Huniiiel, 
an hunx, or covetous person; '' id. 

I 

Inkhom words, literary words, 
18. 

Intaoks, enclosures taken in from 
a common (lit. in-takes), 44. 

Iver, ever, 22. 

Ivery, every, 25. 



Jannock, a coarse loaf of oaten 
bread, 403. 



Kirk, church, 133. 
Kirk-garth, churchyard, 128. 
Knots, rocky-peaked hills, 70. 
Kraken, a sea-snake, 99. 



Laa, low, 196. 

Laad, load, 396. 

Laaking, playing, amusing him- 
self, 60. 

Lang 0, along of, owing to, 263. 

Lang-settle, long seat, 137. A 
wooden form with a high back ; 
**a bench like a settle;" Glos. 
B. 1. 

Leak, look, appearance, 515. 



Leak, look, 96. 

Lear, liar, 255. 

L e e n 7 , clever, smart, 320. 
** Leenyy alert, active ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 

Leetnings, lightnings, 223. 

Leeves, lives, 41. 

Leeving, s, living, 29. 

Lets, hindrances, 506. 

Lig, lie, ^30. 

Lig, lay, 306 ; Lig wite on, lay 
blame upon, 250. (Misspelt 
white; see the note.) 

Ligging,. lying, 454. 

Lile, little, 19; Lile aans, little 
ones, 383. 

Ling, a kind of heather, 336. 

Lingua, lingo, 58. 

Loanin, lane, 297. (Also lonnin.) 

Loup, a stitch in knitting (lit. a 
loop), 385. See Glos. B. 2.. 

Lownd, still, quiet, calm, 329. 

Loww, blaze, light, 385. 

M 

Mafflin, a stupid fellow, 456. 

Mappen (may happen), possibly, 
130, 165. 

Mare, more, 26, 27. 

Marrows, matches, is like, 14. 

Maunders, lounges, wanders idly, 
461. 

Mause-itten, mouse-eaten, 138 

Hebby, may be, perhaps, 391. 

Meeterlyj moderately, tolerably, 
24. (From the verb to mete,) 

Meety, mighty, 195. 

Mense, kindness, 405. See the 
note. 
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Mere-stanes, boundary - stones, 

307. ** Cursed, saith the law, 
is hee that removeth the land- 
marke. The mislaier of a meere- 
stone is to blame; '* Bacon, Essay 
66. 

Mickle, much, 84. 

Miff, quarrel, 551. 

Miredrnm, bittern, 338. 

Mirkness, darkness, 340. 

Moon belief, fickle belief, fickle 
faith, 133. 

Mucking, cleaning muck out of 
a * byre ' or cowhouse, 39. 

Mud, might, 100; would, 311. 

Mummy, a soft pounded mass, 
166. 

Mun, ranst, 119 ; must, will, 14 ; 
must, shall, 212. 

Munnet, must not, 264. 

Murgeon, " rubbish-earth cut up 
and thrown aside in order to get 
turf," 333; see Glos. B. 1. 

N 

Naa, no, 21, 22. 

Naw, now, 36, 37. 

Neaf, fist, 558 ; pi Neaves, 418. 

Neak, nook, comer, 120. 

Nebber-raw, neighbouring row of 
houses, 35. 

Neen, nine, 377. 

Neet, night, 199. 
Ner, nor, 76. 
Net, not, 15, 19. 

Nifting, pilfering, 305. [Perhaps 
a misprint for nifling, which is 
the spelling in Glos. B. 1.] Cf. 
** Nip up, to pilfer, pick up 
quickly ; " Dickinson, Cumb. 
Glossary. 

Nimming, purloining, 305. 
Niwer, never, 76, 81. 



Vope, a rap, 157. *^ Nope, a 
small blow or stroke," Glos. 
B. 1. 



0, of, 91. 

0, all, 112. And see Ano. 

Oor, over, 4, 76. 

Oomn, over-run, 7. 

0th, of the, 308. 

Ontbahged, surpassed, 322. 
^^ Bang, to beat or overcome;" 
Glos. B. 1. 

Oways, always, 436. 



Paate, pate, head, 88. 

Parlish, wonderful (lit. perilous), 
79. 

Peats, pieces of peat, 398. " Peat, 
turf for the fire ; " Glos. B. 1. 

Peck of troubles, i. e. a quantity 
of them, 373. 

Pelsy, perverse, 204. " Pelsefj, 
obstinate, cross, mischievous, 
bad, wicked, evil ; " Halliwell. 

Pinfald, v, impound, 477. 

Peak, bag, 342. 

Popple up, pop up (through 
water), 61. 

Pows, poles, stout sticks, 318. 

Preia, I pray thee, 354. See 
Apreia. 

Prickins, 398. "When the 
thom-hedge, cut down so that 
it may grow afresh, forms an 
insecure barrier, the stronger 
stems are cut into short pieces 
{prickings) and thrust in close 
rows along the top of the hedge 
on each side, thus making the 
separation between the fields 
safe, and protecting the young 
shoots till they grow up again ; " 
W. Jackson. 
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Progging, getting food, 413. 
** Prog, food, provisions ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 

Pumps, thin shoes, 3. 

Put, pushed (with the horns), 
butted, 163. 



Baans, roes (of a fish), 85. 

Baap, rope, 171. 

Eaddle-heck, wattled half-door, 
372. " Radling, watling ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 

Eandletree, a ' randle-bauk,' a 
piece of wood in a chimney from 
which is hung the pot- crook or 
rdcken-crooky or ratten-crook, 381. 
See Bannle-bank in Glos. B. 1. 

Battencreak, pot-crook, pot-hook, 
380. See above. [Corruption 
of rakken-creak,'] 

Sattlehom, a giddy, thoughtless 
person, 457. So also Battle-pate, 
in Halliwell. 

Eaiind, round, 33. 

Baund, rown, i. e. whisper, 125. 

Eaw, row. See Nebber-raw. 

Eeet, right, 157. 

Rhaading, raiding, foraying, 521. 

Rue, repent, be sorry, 255. 

Sung, round or stave, i. e. step of 
a ladder, 382. 

S 

Saal, soul, 559. 

Sauked, sucked, 48. 

Saunds, sounds, 48. 

Scaled, scattered, 198. Spelt 
akale in Glos. B. 1. 

Scarrs, bare rocks, especially on a 
mountain side, 7 ; Scars, 365. 

Sconce, " a fixed seat by the side 



of a fire-place" (Glos. B. 1), 137. 
Brockett gives : ** Sconce^ a fixed 
seat at one side of the fire-place 
in the old large open chimney; 
a short partition near the fire, 
upon which all the bright utensils 
in a cottage are suspended." 

Scout. See note to 1. 193. 

Scrog^, stunted bushes, brush- 
wood, 9. 

Sean, soon, 531. 

Seaty, sooty, 138, 380. 

Seek, sack, 344. 

Sect, sight, 91. 

Sell'd, sold, 321. 

Sells, selves, 226. 

Sennet, week (seven nights), 329. 

Seun, seven o'clock, 329. 

Shaws, copses, woods, 44. 

Sic, such, 15. 

Sidesmen, assistants to church- 
wardens, 156. 

Skirling, shrieking, screaming, 
337. 

Slaaworm, slow-worm, 407. 

Slinging, slinking, sneaking, 462. 
See Stench in Glos. B. 1. 

Slome, slumber, 150. 

Snaw, snow, 17. 

Snocksnarles, all of a heap, 366. 
Generally used of entangled 
thread ; see Glos. B. 1 and B. 2. 

Snod, smooth, 3. 

Snottering, sobbing, 383. 

Somat, somewhat, 363. 

Speals, small sticks, 383. 

Spelks, " small sticks to fix on 
thatch with," pegs, 319. Also 
used to mean "slips of hazel 
used to form the bottoms of flat 
baskets such as clothes-baskets 
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or swilh, as such baskets are 
called when used in farm -yards 
to cany cut turnips in," &c. • 
W. Jackson. In fact, sfpelha and 
speaU are general terms for any 
, thin slips or splinters of wood ; 
the diminutive form is epelicana, 

Spranting, rebellious, 25. 
** Spraut, to kick and struggle ; " 
HalHwell. 

Squats, sits, 131. See Swat in 
Glos. B. 1. 

Stanethraws, stone-throws, 353. 

•Steal, stool, 379. 

Stee, ladder, 381. 

Stirk, heifer, 476. '* StirJc, a 
steer;" Glos. B. 1. 

Stark-dead, quite dead and stiff, 
511. 

Stars and garters, an exclamation, 
411. 

Storkened, lit. stiffened, hence, 
congealed, 339. See Glos. B. 1. 

Stot, young ox, 476. 

Stottered, stumbled, 365. 

Swattles, swills, 460. " Swattle, 
to guzzle ; " Glos. B. 1. 

Sweal, flame, blaze, 385. Spelt 
sivatle in Glos. B. 1. 



Ta, to, 112. 
Ta, thou, 396, 397. 
Taad-poles, tadpoles, 90. 
Taan, taken, 293. 
Tarn, pool, 239. 

Tan ; hes tau = hastou = hast 
thou, 126, 127. See Ta. 

Tea, too, 11, 212. 

Tearing, tiring, 272. See Teered. 

Teata, very, 119. ( Teata = too- 
too, as in Shakespeare ; see Toota 
in Glos. B. 17.) 



Teed, tied, 458. 

Teered, tired, 104. See Tearing. 

Teers, tires, 78. 

Tented (later ed. tended), guarded, 
tended, 21. ** Tent, to watch or 
guard from doing a thing ; *' 
Glos. B. 1. 

Testrels (later ed. testrils), worth- 
less fellows, 224. See Taistrel, 
Taystrail, and Testril, in Glos. 
B. 1, B. 2, and B. 7. 

Threaping, chiding, arguing, 471. 

Ticing, enticing, alluring, 145. 

Tramp'd, trudged along, 332. 

Trapes, saunters, 128. 

Tykes, headstrong striplings, 430. 
Spelt tike in Glos. B. 1. 



Unsneck'd, undid, unfastened, 
372. ''Snechy a door-latch;" 
Glos. B. 1. 



Varra, very, 234. 

W 

Waat, (ye) know, 8. 
Wad, would, 19, 132. 
Ward, world, 388, 535. 
Warding, guarding, 621. 
Wardly, worldly, 323. 
Wark, work, 520. 
Warse, worse, 291. 
Waund, wound, 422. 
Weezels, weasels, 7. 
Welter, roll, tumble about, 99. 

Weshed, washed, 17. 
Whamp, wasp, 495. 
Wharting, teasing, lit. thwart- 
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ing, note to L 486. Cf. whart- 
whartle, to cross, tease; Forby. 

WMck, quick, i. e. alive, 512. 

White. See Wite. 

Whither, to shiver, shudder, 248. 
Orimnally to whirr, quiver, whiz ; 
see Barbour's Bruce, xvii. 684. 

Whiting, whittling, shaving with 
a knii'e, 383. 

Windraw, heap of dug earth, 
335. See Glos. B. 16. 

Wite, blame, 250. Misspelt 
white both here and in Glos. 
B. 1, where it is entered under 
Wite. 

Withys, bent osiers, 3 19. " Withy, 
a round hoop of osier; " Glos. 
B. 1. 



Woon, (ye) dwell, 488. 
Wooning, dwelling, abode, 353. 

Y 

Ya, one, 13, 91 ; Yan, one (of 
them), 92; Yans, one's, 106; 
Yaw, one, 242. 

Yance, once, 163, 495. 

Yaw, one, 242. See Ya. 

Yearned, felt grief, or pity, 126. 
Cf. ermen, to grieve ; Chaucer. 

Ynle-clog, yule-log, Christmas 
log, 33. 

Z 

Zleads, no doubt the same as 
*« lida = by God's lids or eyelids, 
fou d in old plays, 170. 
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